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PREFACE 


THE author of the present volume was appointed 
to the Chancellor's Lectureship of Queen’s Uni- 
versity in 1906 and 1907, and delivered to the 
Theological Alumni Association the nine lectures 
which form the substance of the book. Chapter I., 
which now serves as an Introduction, appeared 
in I9g01 as an article in The Bzblical World 
(Chicago), and is reproduced by permission ; 
Chapter XI. was read before The Philosophical 
Society of Queen’s University in the autumn of 
1906; the remaining three chapters, X., XIII., 
and XIV., were added to round out a little more 
the programme that the author had in mind. 

So much as to the origin of the book, now as to its 
plan and purpose. The title, though perhaps some- 
what too general, indicates the spirit in which the 
work was undertaken. Considering the audience 
to which, in the first place, the lectures were to be 
addressed, it was thought advisable to attempt a 
general review of the Old Testament Problem. It 
is true that these critical results have been for a 
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considerable time the property of scholars, but it 
may be doubted whether the great mass of the 
ministers and intelligent laymen, who must guide 
the counsels of the Church, have assimilated them 
and seen clearly their bearing upon the inter- 
pretation and exposition of sacred Scripture. The 
thought running all through the volume, so far as 
the author has been able to give expression to 
it, is that in order to understand or expound any 
passage of the Old Testament, and particularly 
the early narratives, it is necessary to form a clear 
idea of the place of this great book in the history 
and literature of the world. The endeavour to 
form such an idea brings us at once face to face 
with the fact that the increase in our knowledge 
of the earth and the life of humanity upon it 
compels us to modify some of our beliefs as to 
the nature of the Bible. Changes thus made at 
the demand of intellectual honesty turn out to 
be in the interests of the highest faith. Only by 
treating the book as real literature can we get at 
the heart of the people from whom it came, only 
thus can we grasp its real revelation. Professor 
Marti has well said that we are not compelled to 
renounce our belief in revelation because we 
cannot formulate a theory of it that is free from 
objection. 

We are often warned by men who are them- 
selves essentially modern in their way of thinking, 
that it is possible in the study of literature to make 
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too much of historical development and biological 
processes. We are quite ready to pay attention 
to this good counsel from any quarter, but all that 
it amounts to is that, whatever work we are doing, 
we must preserve our sense of proportion, and we 
must not prize the processes for themselves alone, 
but for the higher ends that they serve. The 
words of poets and prophets, simple or sublime, 
may mean more to us than to those who uttered 
or heard them, but it is through the original 
meaning that we pass to their larger applications. 
The artist cannot afford to despise technique and 
rely altogether upon vague impressions; the men 
with the greatest genius for presenting the ideal 
have submitted to the most severe discipline in 
the matter of form; and in our treatment of litera- 
ture, while we beware of losing ourselves in minute 
controversies, we must be willing to submit to 
patient toil, which enables us by quick imagination 
and living sympathy to re-create the past,—the 
past out of which we came and to which we owe 
so much. By modern thought we mean not any 
wild speculations or temporary fads, but the great 
ever broadening current of human knowledge 
which comes to us from God through the toil of 
faithful men. Placed in the light of such know- 
ledge, the literature of Israel grows large and 
influential; to make our knowledge of its spirit 
and meaning a little more adequate is the duty 
not only of ministers, but of all men who believe 
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that through the ages there runs a great purpose of 
mercy and helpfulness. If the author has been 
able to contribute in the slightest degree to this 
end, he will ever cherish a deep sense of gratitude 
to the Great Father who has guided him through 
so many difficulties. His thanks are due to the 
publishers for their courtesy, to Rev. H. T. 
Wallace, B.D., Fellow and Tutor in Hebrew, 
Queen’s University, who read the original copy 
and verified: the references, and to the Rev. 
Arthur Jenkinson, Innellan, Scotland, who gave 
his kind assistance when the volume was passing 
through the press. 
W. G. JORDAN. 


KINGSTON, CANADA, 
12th September 1908. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION. 


One who studies the Old Testament sympa- 
thetically according to modern methods can say, 
sincerely and cordially, that the outlook for a 
more rational interpretation of that great literature 
is exceedingly hopeful. When, however, we seek 
to give a reasoned justification of this statement, 
we find that our embarrassment springs, not from 
the poverty of our material, but rather from the 
richness of our resources. As we shall see, the 
Biblical criticism which has come to increased 
efficiency during the nineteenth century, and 
which many have feared as a destructive force, 
has multiplied our material largely, and has 
given to things that seemed to be small a great 
and abiding significance. In one short essay 
we can simply touch the fringe of this great 
subject, but we can at least attempt to handle 
it in such a way as to show the spirit of the 
critical movement and the direction along which 


it has run its course. 
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The nineteenth century has not been, as many 
imagine, limited to the “present and practical,” 
and, indeed, real science does not acknowledge 
these misleading labels and arbitrary divisions ; 
hence large areas have been added to this, as 
well as to other spheres of knowledge and realms 
of research. There are people, with considerable 
pretensions to culture, who think that it is a 
stupid, short-sighted policy to spend so much 
of one’s time over languages that are called 
“dead” and over literatures that arose in the 
distant past. From that point of view it may 
seem somewhat perplexing that precisely in the 
last century, which we knew to be so living and 
modern, many able men have spent their strength 
and skill in bringing to light languages and 
literatures which were supposed to be, not only 
dead, but doomed to everlasting forgetfulness. 
But, as a matter of fact, the life of man has, 
during the last hundred years, been widened in 
many directions; if the century was an age of 
specialisms, it was not itself narrow or special, but 
rather marked by movements of universal range. 
We cannot now discuss the full significance of 
this fact, but, confining our attention to the 
particular subject in hand, we venture to say 
that languages which continue to live and exert 
a powerful influence in spite of our laziness and 
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prejudice, can hardly with correctness be counted 
among the dead things. Indeed, is anything 
dead in God’s great world except the man who 
fails to respond to the inspiring influences which 
stream to us from so many quarters? Our 
divisions are superficial and our labels confusing. 
If it is a scientific business to dig up a fossil 
and show its place in the scale of being, it is 
surely a gain to science to unearth a language 
which enables men to write a new chapter in the 
history of humanity. Whatever, then, may be 
our own particular pursuit, we should be thankful 
that some are allured into special paths of 
investigation which have no attraction for us; 
and we should recognise that they as well as 
ourselves are helping to complete the grand 
scheme of things. The man of largest culture 
would to-day hesitate to appropriate Lord Bacon’s 
words, “I have taken all knowledge to be my 
province”; but even if we are called to work 
in a limited department, we can attempt to 
pursue our special work in a large, liberal 
spirit. 

As to the Hebrew language, the character of 
Old Testament studies during the past century 
has been such as to render it more than ever 
necessary that those who would form a first- 
hand judgment upon the historical, literary, and 
theological problems which are now forced upon 
us, should have an accurate knowledge of the 
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original tongue. There is no need to regret 
this, or to apologise for it. The ‘Semitic revival ” 
of the nineteenth century has been remarkable, 
and cannot be ignored; it has brought with it 
increased knowledge of the structure and spirit 
of the particular group of languages to which 
Hebrew belongs, so that the claim can now be 
made with all seriousness, that as a mental dis- 
cipline and means of culture the study of these 
languages is not to be despised. The labours 
of great grammarians and lexicographers have 
made available, not only a wealth of material, 
but also such illuminating principles that a really 
, scientific method is possible. We are not shut 
up to a dreary collection of details, but may 
take a comprehensive view of one of the great 
creations of the human mind. A really great 
language shows how a particular people leaked 
out upon life and viewed the varied things with 
| which men have to deal; to pass over into a 
) different family of languages and appreciate the 
| modes of thought of a people whose genius was 
| so different from that of the West, requires an 
| effort that must be beneficial to those who make 
\it t scientifically and sympathetically. 

“ We might go back to the Greek school of early 
Christian interpreters, and find indications of 
striving after a scientific method; or we might 
point to slight and sporadic manifestations of the 
critical spirit before the Reformation; but in a 
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brief review it is both appropriate and advan- 
tageous to confine our statements to the century 
which has just reached its close. Speaking 
broadly, we may say that a great movement in 
Old Testament criticism has run its course within 
the nineteenth century, and that in recent years 
vigorous efforts have been made in applying and 
popularising the results thus gained. We must, 
then, dismiss in one short sentence what is 
worthy of an elaborate discussion, by saying that 
the Reformation gave the impulse, and the 
nineteenth century worked out the method. 
The result is that, while changes have been 
brought about, and new interpretations given 
which can be understood and appreciated by any 
man of average intelligence, a technical science 
has also been developed, which demands, like 
every other science, real, patient, and continuous 
study. The complicated processes of such a 
science are not fit subjects for pulpit exposition, 
but they precede the preacher’s work, even as a 
valid science goes before every real art. The 
artist must know anatomy though he never paints 
a skeleton, but sets before us the fair, human form 
clothed in graceful drapery. The doctor must 
have studied anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
and other sciences, but he does not visit the sick- 
room for the purpose of lecturing on the structure 
of the body or the functions of its organs. In 
like manner the work of the preacher will be 
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more effective if, behind his intelligent teaching 
and passionate appeals, there lies careful consecu- 
tive work upon the literature which, as a rule, 
forms the basis of his discourse. Further, many 
men who find their vocation in the Christian 
ministry have, in addition to the pastor’s sympathy 
and the preacher’s popular gifts, a real scientific 
interest; and, without undervaluing excursions 
into other realms of knowledge, we may rejoice 
that there is a prospect that this side of their 
mental life may find some measure of satisfaction 
in the sphere of theology and Biblical criticism. 
The more one makes an effort to realise how 
much the nineteenth century has contributed to 
make possible a real understanding of this ancient 
people and its sacred literature, the more is this 
thought forced upon us that the greatest tribute 
to the power and significance of the Old Testa- 
ment is the immense and varied work that has 
, been lavished upon it. ¢ It would be a most 
\ hopeless thing to regard all this toil as the out- 
jcome of scepticism and vanity, a huge specimen 
‘of perverse ingenuity and misdirected effort. 
Contributions have been made by scholars in the 
leading nations of the world and from all shades 
of Christianity and Judaism; many men have 
worked from intelligible and valid principles of 
historical and literary study ; they have checked 
or confirmed each other’s results ; and, as a whole, 
we may claim that they have been inspired by 
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love of the truth. This movement has not been 
exempt from the rule that no great thing comes 
to humanity or the Church without struggle and 
“agony; not without pain have men cast off 
traditions that had been woven into their very 
life; not without sorrowful conflict have they 
sought to make sure that in setting aside out- 
worn forms of thought no vital truth should be 
lost. When a man once gains even a glimpse 
of what this noble army of workers, not lacking 
in martyrs, has accomplished, he sees that by its 
very nature it must remain to the great crowd | 
‘an unconsidered miracle,” but none the less 
it is to the special student a magnificent tribute 
to the unexhausted and inexhaustible spiritual 
influence of the Old Testament. 


ay 


The nineteenth century has applied to the 
history and to the documents of the Hebrew 
people its own magic word, a word potent in so 
many departments—‘ evolution.” T he thought 
represented by that popular word has been found 
to have real meaning in our investigations re- 
garding the religious life and theological beliefs 
of Israel. To admit that is one thing—and it is 
often admitted in a half-hearted, superficial way ; 
to realise and assimilate it is a different thing, 
that, here as elsewhere, implies a living process. 
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Men are glad to find one keyword which seems 
to unlock the secrets of the world; and there is 
no need to condemn too harshly such gladness, 
since it reflects, if even in a crude way, the desire 
to realise the unity of things and to express the 
inner principle which lies behind all life. We 
cordially confess that, when construed in a living, 
intelligent manner, the word “evolution” has 
been found full of helpful suggestions, and has 
embraced many elements of vital truth; but we 
are not prepared to make a fetish of it, or to 
recognise it as an exhaustive and final word. 
Our Puritan forefathers had another word which 
to them was quite as important and equally dear 
—the word “election.” That, too, was a great 
word, speaking of the supremacy of the Living 
God, who orders the world in wisdom and judges 
the nations in righteousness. They also were 
severely logical and pressed their favourite word, 
with inexorable consistency, and sacrificed, in 
theory at least, aspects of the truth which we are 
compelled to make prominent. Modern criticism 
places us in a position to realise how, in this 
particular case, the truths, expressed in words ap- 
parently so opposite, can be gathered up into a 
fuller conception of that divine life which mani- 
fests itself in the processes of human development ; 
as in the career of a comparatively insignificant 
people we find such true and growing revelation 
of the Godin whom “we live and move and 
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have our being.” Speaking from personal ex- 
perience, the present writer can say that when 
the history and literature of Israel are construed 
in the most radical fashion that can be justified 
by a sound scientific procedure, the impression 
is deepened that the very process which brings 
out the evolution most clearly shows at the same 
time the reality of the election. If we admit that 
the Jews of later days, in handling the history of 
their past, carried into ancient times the forms of 
their own day, we must admit also that their 
treatment of this history was ideally true; and 
the most unsparing criticism justifies it to this 
extent that, unless we are sceptical in the 
strictest sense of the word and find no divine 
meaning at all in the world, we must confess 
that these people were called of God to a great 
religious vocation, and have filled with some 
degree of faithfulness a God-given mission.’ A 
learned divine once denounced the modern 
reconstruction of this history as involving a very 
terrible thing, namely, that which he styles, in a 
dangerously smart phrase, “the inspiration of 
repainting history.” This Church dignitary was 
not a specialist in Old Testament studies ; and 
had his philosophic insight been equal to his 
learning in other directions, he might have known 
that there is no painting which is not to some 
extent repainting; no artist paints a picture of 
the past without being deeply influenced by the 
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forms of his own time as well as by the peculiar- 
ities of his individual life. If that is true to-day, 
when we have succeeded so largely in developing 
the “historical sense,” and when we make such 
strenuous, conscious efforts after a proper perspect- 
ive, how much more true was it in ancient times, 
when men did not draw so clearly the distinction 
between fact and fiction, history and poetry! 
Then as to “inspiration,” this quality pertains to 
the spirit and not to the mere outward form ; and 
we may gratefully remember that, if it is really 
present, no criticism can destroy it, for criticism, 
which simply means intelligent study, is an 
attempt to find the eternal spirit embodied in 
these ancient forms. 


ITT. 


This brings us to consider briefly the mediating 
nature of criticism. By this we do not mean 
what has been properly called mediating or 
apologetic criticism. There has, of course, been 
such a thing as consciously mediating criticism 
undertaken in the spirit of compromise, and seek- 
ing to select the best from conflicting views. 
There has also been, especially of late, popular 
apologetics in this department. This follows the 
path of least resistance, and seeks to rob biblical 
criticism of the terror that it awakens in timid 
souls, by presenting the results which are most 
attractive and which can be most easily assimilated. 
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We are not now discussing these more or less 
legitimate forms of activity, but maintaining that 
pure criticism, considered as a large impersonal 
movement prompted by the scientific interest, 
apart from the peculiarities of particular critics, 
has been a great mediating force. We must try, 
then, briefly to indicate the scope and meaning 
of this statement. 

First as to the whole book, or collection of 
books. If we may be allowed to speak broadly 
of the opinions of men, and neglect the special 
case of those who were gifted with insight and . 
were the pioneers of literary criticism, we may 
say that in the eighteenth century two irreconcil- 
able views confront each other and engage in rude_ 
conflict, The rationalistic view regarded the 
Old Testament as consisting of worthless fables 
and legends, unreliable histories, and a few fine 
pieces of poetry or oratory. If the book had any 
value at all, it was because it did occasionally 
clothe in picturesque forms the commonplace 
conventional morality which was declared to be 
as old as creation. Over against this stood the 
strictly orthodox view of a sacred document, each 
word of which was inspired, and whose chief 
value was in the evidence for the supernatural to 
be drawn from detailed predictions of future 
events, especially in the circumstantial descriptions 
of the Messiah and His work given centuries 
before His appearance. The Old Testament was 
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the New Testament in type; the external things 
were different, but the internal things the same ; 
or that which was implicit in the Old was explicit 
in the New. This was certainly superior to the 
rationalistic view, as the positive construction, 
even if imperfect, is better than mere negation ; 
and the orthodox dogma did at least recognise 
the organic connection between the Old and the 
New. Criticism, pursuing its steady course, has 
not completely justified either of these opposing 
views, but has enabled us to recognise, in a way 
not possible a hundred years ago, the truth that 
was in both of them. On the one side, it has 
) proved that these ancient records are not histories, 
}in the modern sense of that term, but that they 
| contain valuable material for the construction of 
| an important chapter in the life of the ancient 
| world ; it has furnished a sympathetic appreciation 
| of she. limited yet varied literary forms through 
which prophets and poets appeal to us; and as 
iphysical science turns to highest uses appa 
‘worthless things, so biblical criticism has rescued 
Hor the student of religions as well as for the 
| preacher, treasures which keen-minded men had 
| consigned too hastily to the rubbish heap. On 
the other side, criticism has fully recognised the 
organic connection between Christianity and 
Judaism ; but it has not favoured the crude theory 
of verbal inspiration, and has treated with scant 
courtesy the mechanical view of types; it has not 
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found the favourite phrase “implicit and explicit ” 
able to do full justice to the situation. Instead 
of a book containing all Christian dogmas in 
mysterious forms, it gives us a study of real 
development, from a simple beginning, through 
the action and reaction of many living forces. It 
is a complex drama, in which, in what it falls 
short of as well as in what it achieves, the past 
stretches out pathetic pleading hands for the great 
gift of God that is still to be revealed. 

The same mediating influence may be traced in 
exegesis, that is, in the explanation of particular 
passages or texts. There was a rude opposition 
between a vulgar literalism and an extravagant 
allegorical interpretation, and this could only be 
harmonised by a historical method which recog- 
nised the principle of development, and by a real 
literary interpretation which is able to do full 
justice to the passionate oratory of the prophets 
and the varying moods of the poets. It is said to 
be one danger of the present method that it is 
so microscopic, that it subjects every word and 
phrase to such minute critical examination. This, 
of course, is a danger if the detailed research is 
not illuminated and guided by general principles 
which bring the smallest part into vital relation 
with the whole. The microscope is not a danger- 
ous instrument, in biology or Biblical criticism, if it 
is used intelligently. Until this new method was 
wrought out, literalism and allegorism had to fight 
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a battle in which neither side could understand 
the other. The contrast and contradiction could 
only be solved by a principle that had not then 
been clearly grasped. There will always remain 
‘the personal equation” ; the matter-of-fact or the 
quick, poetic disposition will, here as elsewhere, 
( continue to exert an influence. But, in general, we 
may say that the fanciful fashion of tearing biblical 
phrases from their context and making them say 
something of which the original writer never 
dreamed, is more unjustifiable than ever ; because 
in most cases there is a fair chance of getting at 
the principle embodied in the history, prophecy, 
or song in such a way that we can apply it power- 
fully to our modern life. The allegorical method 
no doubt had its uses in enabling some of the 
great ancient thinkers to solve the exegetical 
problems of their own age, but in its best days it 
was liable in weak hands to run into the wildest 
extravagances ; and it is disappointing to find the 
editor of a leading English religious journal 
defending the allegorical method and disclaiming 
‘‘obscurantism” at the same time. The minister 
who is prepared to give some real study to his 
preparatory work is not now shut up to a false 
literalism or an absurd allegory. He may learn 
how the great religious thinkers of the Hebrew 
race looked out upon life, and fought its battle 
in such a spirit that their words inspire and 
strengthen us. 
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It is not possible to sum up in a few words the 
results of such long and varied toil, but we may 
briefly mention two lines of special importance ; 
first, the solution of the Pentateuch problem; and, 
secondly, the restoration of the prophet. In 
connection with the books which are associated 
with the name of Moses, there are, no doubt, still 
many questions remaining, and much room for the 
investigation of historical problems ; but unless 
biblical criticism is a delusion, and the work of a 
century utterly in vain, the main lines of this sub- 
ject have been correctly marked out, and the 
books which have caused so much trouble to 
earnest students have ceased to be merely a per- 
plexing puzzle, and have become a rich treasury 
for the historian and student of religions, as well 
as for the preacher. The clever people who say 
smart things about “the mistakes of Moses,” or 
declare that the Old Testament is “the millstone 
of Christianity,” do not frighten us now ; they are 
only playing on the surface of things, and have 
not grasped the real nature of the problem as 
it presents itself to reverent, serious students. 
When the different sections of these ancient books 
are studied in their proper order, they reveal to 
us the different stages of a living process, that 
process which must always be interesting and 
instructive, because it concerns the highest life, 
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namely, the growth of a great nation in the 
knowledge of God and righteousness. 

Further, careful study has restored the prophet 
to his proper place, by showing that he was 
pre-eminently a preacher i message was 
addressed to his own age, and that this has heen 
a perennial message by the very power that made 
it sO appropriate and searching at the time—the 
power of insight into moral principles, faithfulness 
to fact, and loyalty to God. If it is true that this 
view of the prophet was never completely lost, and 
that the Puritans of three or four hundred years 
ago, engaged in similar battles, appreciated it 
more by reason of practical sympathy than his- 
torical learning; it is also true that the teaching 
given to young people on this subject thirty or 
forty years ago left the impression that the 
prophet was mainly concerned with predicting the 
distant future, and that he was specially created 
to fill a prominent place in the system of apolo- 
getics. The great prophets stand before us now 
more noble and inspiring than ever before. We 
know how they are to be distinguished from false, 
time-serving, conventional prophets ; how in their 
own day they bore the cross as they preached 
the righteousness of God and predicted doom for 
the wilfully wicked ; how they constantly looked 
forward to that great day which by God’s mercy 
often seems so near to the eye of faith, to that 
kingdom which is ever coming, but is never com- 
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pletely revealed or fully realised. We can under- 
stand, as we listen to their denunciations of shams 
and their plea for a purer humanitarianism or 
a nobler civic righteousness, how the modern 
scientist, discontented with orthodox dogmas, 
could find in these preachers of righteousness the 
highest forms of religious life; but, much as we 
reverence the prophets of Israel, we cannot think 
that they reached finality in religious teaching ; 
their glory is rather that they prepared the way 
for a fuller revelation. © 


V. 


What then remains after all this shaking? 
What does biblical science hand over to the 
twentieth century ? 

1. A great literature which has grown rather 
than shrunk under the fires of criticism. Instead 
of books written by a few men, we have a great 
literature into which a numberless host of living 
souls have poured their noblest thoughts and 
purest aspirations. In the main, and for the great 
body of general readers, this book belongs to 
what is called the “literature of power”; that is, 
its chief service is in keeping alive great religious 
ideas, and inspiring men in their struggle, not 
only with evil, but also with prosaic fact and 
dead routine. Even from this point of view 
the book has become larger rather than smaller. 
The idea of revelation, somewhat mechanically 
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conceived, had pressed into the background the 
thought of a literature which mirrors the life of 
man and reflects the guidance of God. Recently 
the idea of literature has been emphasised, and, 
instead of looking on every page for the same few 
dogmas, we seek in the varied literary forms for 
manifestations of the life of men who are eager in 
the search for truth and God. These two ideas 
must be reconciled by the recognition that it is 
through the life of man thus reflected or embodied 
that the divine revelation comes to us. Without 
lessening the spiritual power, science has shown 
how to the special student it may also be a book 
of instruction, and contribute its share to the 
history of the past. 

2. Hence there remains an important series of 
documents for those who wish to know how 
Christianity grew out of Judaism, and in what 
way the religion which we now love and seek to 
live has its roots in experiences so different and 
distant. How did there come forth from such an 
intensely national religion a faith that is purely 
spiritual and knows no distinction of clan or race ? 
That must always be an interesting problem, and 
it has lost none of its importance. It is a startling 
change when out of the heart of narrow Judaism 
there springs a religion spiritual in its nature and 
universal in its range. This, we shall see, was 
not so sudden as it seems ; not without long, slow, 
gradual preparation involving much discipline of 
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national life and individual experience. This 
leads us to take a scholarly interest in books not 
included in the Jewish Canon, and it shows us that 
there are no “silent centuries,” but that we must 
take a larger view of this history, if we are to 
understand the glorious saying that God, who in 
sundry times and divers manners spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, has in these 
last days spoken to us by His Son. 

3. A great book for the preacher still remains, 
with its historical pictures, varied biographies, 
and sacred poems. Certain parts of the book} 
were lost to the preacher for a while; that is, to 
the preacher who possessed something of the} 
scientific spirit and was troubled with an “exe- | 
getical conscience.” The old view was lost, and | 
the new one not fully appropriated ; a transitional] 
period always has its difficulties. { But many have 
now worked themselves through into a position 
where they can do justice to the demands of 
science without being unfaithful to the practical 
needs of religion. From the point of view of 
concrete, picturesque, powerful preaching, it is 
most important that the Old Testament should 
not be neglected in the pulpit. In recent years, 
as the effect of influences coming from various 
directions, the social side of the religious life has 
been emphasised. With this, of course, a true 
individualism and a deeper view of the personal 
life must be combined; but the individualism 
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cannot be restored in precisely the old form ; the 
preacher must now insist upon the relationship 
of man to man; religion must be a force inspiring 
social purity and civic righteousness. Here the 
prophets and teachers of Israel are near to us, 
though they seem so far away; their message 
was in the main to society, and it is a message 
that we can adapt to our own day. This needs 
wisdom as well as courage, intelligence as well as 
fervour ; but it is a high task worthy of the true 
preacher who honours God and is sympathetic 
toward men. If we will base ourselves upon 
that which is best in the past, if we will use 
wisely the results of all this painful conscientious 
toil, then in the new century the Old Testament 
needs neither be a sealed book nor a neglected 
book, but may take, more and more, its rightful 
place as one of God’s ministering servants, 
bringing light, joy, and peace to struggling souls. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AS A PROBLEM. 


Tue Bible is a book which more and more moves 
our wonder and quickens our enthusiasm when 
we think of its character and career. During the 
centuries that have passed since the Hebrew 
histories and prophecies were placed by the side 
of the Christian gospels and epistles, the influence 
of the book has grown in volume and intensity. 
In seasons of darkness and confusion it has 
ministered in lonely places to devout truth-seeking 
souls ; in days of light and activity its power of 
silent, helpful ministry has been enlarged, and, 
at the same time, it has become a centre around 
which the fiercest battles have been waged. 
Men of all classes and creeds combine to render 
homage to the Bible, to speak or write eloquent 
eulogies concerning the mystery of its origin, the 
divinity of its inspiring, uplifting power, and the 
wonder of its ever-increasing influence. The 
study of the different versions of the Bible is in 
itself a matter of absorbing interest, and around 
every new form that it assumes, new histories 
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grow, and the ancient literature constantly claims 
a closer kinship with modern life. The message 
in prophecy, psalm, and gospel proves its power 
to touch the human heart whether it is enshrined 
in some world-wide language, or veiled in some 
humble local dialect. This we all acknowledge ; 
and we are ever ready to confess that our personal 
life would be purer and stronger if we nourished 
our souls more constantly and consistently on its 
noble ideals, and that our national life would be 
cleaner if we kept before our minds the fact that 
righteousness alone is the power that gives real 
stability and strength to a nation. 

On this theme lectures of living interest and 
far-reaching importance can be given; but at 
present it is our business to leave what is 
popularly called the “practical” side and turn 
our attention to other matters, which are also in 
their own way very practical; we have to face 
certain intellectual questions, such as the follow- 
ing: What is the place of the Hebrew literature 
in the life and history of the world? How is the 
interpretation of this literature affected by the 
increased stores of knowledge and by the enlarged 
outlook which science and philosophy have given 
to the modern world? How far does critical 
study of the book compel us to modify the 
traditional views as to the history of the Hebrew 
people and as to the growth of their literature? 
These and similar questions are forced upon us 
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by the needs of the situation, and we find stimulus 
and instruction in examining them, even if we 
cannot furnish complete and exhaustive answers. 
The amount of intellectual energy that has been 
spent on such questions by scholars of all nations 
and of various communions during the past three 
or four centuries is simply incalculable. The 
workers in this department have not only been 
numerous and energetic, they have, many of them, 
been equal in mental capacity and spiritual insight 
to the leaders in other realms of scientific research. 
The motive power that has impelled and sustained 
these men, whether in the quiet study or in the 
more adventurous explorations, has no doubt 
been a desire to increase our knowledge of the 
past life of humanity, and to gain a deeper insight 
into the origin and meaning of those documents 
which are so closely connected with the history of 
our religion. 

There seems to be, however, in the minds of 
many a lurking suspicion that too much question- 
ing with regard to sacred books and sacred things 
is dangerous. Certain ecclesiastical leaders and 
some popular preachers still feel that it is their 
duty to warn the people against the perils of 
“the Higher Criticism.” In passing we may say) 
that the real peril of our time seems rather to 
come from ignorance and stupidity, from that 
utter worldliness which makes mere money-getting 
and base pleasure-seeking the real ends of life. 
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When we read the lives of men who have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of knowledge in the 
sphere of physical science or in the realm of 
literature and history, we are often humbled by 
their stern unworldliness and their unselfish 
loyalty to truth. Too often their labour has 
been received with foolish suspicion instead of 
intelligent appreciation. 

Professor Sayce, whose great and varied 
learning does not seem to encourage the dignified 
self-restraint which guards against recklessness 
of statement, tells us that the main motive of 
criticism is to get rid of the miraculous. “‘ ‘ Criti- 
cism’ professes not to deal with the abstract 
question of miracles. But it does so indirectly 
by undermining the credit of the narratives in 
which the miraculous is involved. In fact, the 
presence of a miracle is of itself accounted a 
sufficient reason for ‘suspecting’ the truth of a 
story, or at all events the credit of its witnesses. 
If there was no record of miracles in the Old and 
New Testaments, it may be questioned whether 
so much zeal would have been displayed in 
endeavouring to throw doubt on the authenticity 
of their contents. We find no such display of 
‘critical’ energy in the case of the Mohammedan 
Koran” (Sayce, Monument Facts, etc., p. 125). 

Weare surely not using strong language when 
we say that this is a shallow, foolish statement, 
and one that can only make its appeal to those 
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who are quite ignorant as to the nature of criticism 
and the history of the critical movement. We 
have certainly been taught to look to Oxford for 
clearer insight and more courteous discussion 
than we find exemplified in this booklet with its 
absurd title and reckless denunciation. 

The man who can claim a monopoly of “facts 
and ascribe to his opponents the possession of 
mere “fancies” may be well equipped for popular 
controversy, but he certainly does not in this way 
impress one as being endowed with that fine 
discrimination and those catholic sympathies 
which fit a man to balance complex arguments. 
We shall be compelled to give consideration again 
to Professor Sayce in the course of these dis- 
cussions; in the meantime, we may point out) 
that it is preposterous for any one man to bring 
such a sweeping charge against a movement 
which has enlisted the sympathy and co-operation 
of Christian scholars in all lands and communions. 
In the book from which we have just quoted, 
“criticism” is treated as if it meant a mass of 
unreliable conjectures permeated throughout by 
the spirit of scepticism, while “archeology ” 
stands for an honourable science which possesses 
a4 vast accumulation of trustworthy “facts.” 
There is no need to challenge this now, as our 
whole discussion will be an indirect criticism of 
this assumption ; and we shall utterly fail in our 
present purpose if we do not succeed in showing 
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that real criticism is never content with mere 
negative results, but is ever seeking for a positive 
interpretation of the material that it is called 
upon to examine. 

Is it not wiser to see in the restless intellectual 
energy that expends itself on the interpretation 
of this literature a noble tribute to the greatness 
of the book, and, in fact, a much higher form of 
reverence than the clamorous orthodoxy which 
worships the shell and neglects the inner life? 
Science, in the large sense of that word, is a 
great impersonal movement that draws all realms 
of life within its range, and endeavours to write 
the story of God’s dealing with the world and 
with men in all ages. Science does not value 
things as small and great according to our 
personal pride or sectarian prejudices; it places 
each thing in its proper position and right 
proportion. We are each apt to think that our 
own sphere is noblest and most important; and 
even that thought, partial as it is, serves to 
quicken our enthusiasm and sustain our diligence ; 
but it is important that we should seek some- 
times a larger outlook, and regard ourselves as 
being simply a small part of the infinite whole. 
We may then rest assured that the labour and 
skill which has dug up long-buried monuments, 
‘and successfully wrested their secrets from 
languages that were lost, is good for the present 
world, good for science, and in the broadest sense 
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for the spiritual life of men. And when we come 
to speak of the labours of centuries spent upon 
these few sacred pages, we do not care to strike 
a balance-sheet of loss and gain; any change 
that is demanded by loyalty to truth must in the 
end be real gain; if it comes through loss or 
apparent loss, this simply shows that the process 
of life is the same here as elsewhere; through 
the loss of the old we pass to the new and 
higher life. 

From this point of view such a phrase as 
“The millstone of Christianity,” regarded as 
descriptive of the Old Testament, is not only 
unbelieving, it is absurd. This implies that 
criticism must by its very nature be destruct- 
ive. It suggests that we can strengthen 
Christianity by cutting it clear of its original 
sources. This solution may be radical, but it 
is too simple. It ignores the results of all the 
patient, reverent toil which, while freeing us 
from outworn traditions, has made the literature 
even more inspiring and fruitful than it was 
before. 

On the other hand, we have little sympathy 
with those theologians who speak of a certain 
abstraction called “the modern mind” as if it 
were a spirit of evil, the cause of all our per- 
plexities, and the perverse scorner of all good 
old modes of thought. However uncomfortable 
it may be—and we can ourselves testify to some 
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pain in the process—to feel that we are violently 
shaken, or gradually moved from old positions 
which we had come to regard as safe and final, 
when we discriminate carefully between the things 
that have fallen away and the things that cannot 
be shaken, we realise with regard to this great 
literature how true it is that “age cannot wither 
it, nor custom stale its infinite variety.” 

The Old Testament is not merely a_ book, 
though it forms part of the volume that men 
have come to call, in a supreme sense, ‘The 
Book.” It is not simply a library, or a collection 
of books. It is a literature in the sense that it 
represents a thousand years of varied, struggling 
life. When carefully studied, it tells the story 
of the origin of a remarkable nation and the 
growth of a great religion. It contains all the 
simpler literary forms, primitive poetry, pictur- 
esque popular stories, histories local and national, 
sermons of the most living practical kind, poems 
which grapple with deep problems and express 
the passionate aspiration of the awakened soul. 

It is this aspect of these books that has been 
insisted upon during the past century, and many 
attempts have been made to exhibit it to the 
public in popular forms. And just here a 
question has arisen which to some of us seems 
now quite simple, but which has caused much 
painful discussion, namely, How can the book be 
at the same time a literature and a revelation? 
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Literature is something so very human, we may 
even say “earthly”; just in proportion to its 
reality is it ‘racy of the soil,’ does it reflect 
human passion of every kind; nothing human 
is alien to it; nothing is so small as to escape 
its vivifying, ennobling touch. How can you 
harmonise such rigid dogmatic ideas as ‘a 
canon” and “a revelation” with a thing so 
variable, subtle, and atmospheric as literature? 
That question opens up for many of us a real 
problem which each thoughtful man must solve 
for himself. The answer to be given here will 
be more appropriate and effective at the close of 
our discussion than at the beginning. 

Here, by way of digression, it may be allow- 
able to say, that to many thoughtful Christian 
men it is a painful thing to reflect upon the kind 
of harmonising and apologising that has been 
so common in this connection. It is quite true 
that men who are set to guard the treasures of 
ancient truths ought not to be easily bewitched 
by fascinating novelties. It is good that new 
explanations, be they ever so clear, should fight 
their way and win recognition on their own 
merits. It is better for men to hold on for a 
while to outworn theories, than that they should 
lose that which really sustains the soul in its 
struggle against error and wickedness. All this 
is true; but when we have said all, we have to 
confess that the representatives of the Church, as 
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a whole, have moved too slowly, the movement 
has been too much under external pressure, con- 
cessions have been made too late and in a 
grudging spirit. Historical criticism, which has 
been called God’s gift to this generation, will, 
we believe, help us to place these matters on a 
reasonable and fairly permanent basis. Not that 
there can ever be unanimity on all points of the 
history, or uniformity in the interpretation of the 
literature. No sane man would ever expect or 
hope for that; but we do hope to look the whole 
range of facts so frankly and honestly in the 
face that there will be no need of questionable 
apologies and unworthy compromise. 

There is another idea that meets us when we 
begin to investigate the Old Testament, namely, 
that of a sacred “canon.” Here again we have 
the thoughts of fixedness, infallibility, and finality, 
which seem so hard to reconcile with the freedom 
and flexibility of a great literature. We need 
not now linger over definitions of the term, or 
endeavour to trace the growth of the idea. It is 
evident that the beginning of literature must be 
much earlier than the beginning of a canon ora 
collection of sacred books. It is part of the task 
of the Old Testament student to trace both these 
movements, and to appreciate their historical 
significance. 

It was not until the Christian era that all the 
various parts of this collection were treated as 
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absolutely sacred, so that an attempt was made 
to reproduce with slavish exactness the features 
of one particular copy. Even here we must 
introduce a warning against the careless use of 
analogies from the life of other nations. We now 
know that there were professional scribes and 
careful copyists at work in Babylon even before 
Israel came into existence as a nation, but we 
cannot infer from this that the same classes 
existed and that the same methods were em- 
ployed among the Hebrew people from the 
beginning of their history and through all the 
various stages of their life. This history may 
be roughly divided into different periods, each 
having its peculiar features of political circum- 
stances and religious life. What the characteristic 
features of each period were must be learned 
mainly from the Hebrew records themselves. 
Illustrations from the life of other nations should 
be cordially welcomed, but we wish throughout 
this whole course to make clear the fact that the 
Hebrew people had a real history of their own 
with a strongly marked individuality, and that 
through the peculiar form in which this literature 
has come to us the world has received a revelation 
of God’s character and of man’s capability. 

When we take up the Hebrew Bible and 
read the brief table of contents on the first 
page, we note a threefold division, The Law, 
The Prophets, and The Writings. The first 
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part contains the five books which have for 
centuries been associated with the name of 
Moses; the second consists of histories and 
prophetic writings; the third gathers together 
varied books of the so-called Wisdom literature, 
the poetry and proverbs of the Hebrew people, 
as well as some of the later histories. This 
division is ancient, and probably corresponds to 
three distinct stages in the growth of the Canon. 
These stages represent important points in the 
life of the Jewish people. After the return 
from the Babylonian Exile, in the fifth century 
B.c., the people formed a Church rather than 
a nation, and in that capacity they canonised 
the five books of Moses, as containing the law 
which ought to rule their national and personal 
life. Round this spiritual centre they rallied; 
and while those in Jerusalem kept alive their 
religion in its old home, thus preparing the 
way for the Christian faith, other represent- 
atives of the race in the great centres of the 
world exemplified the power of the Law and 
the influence of the prophets. 

In the second century before the Christian 
era the Jewish religion had to struggle for its 
life: attempts were made to force the people 
into idolatry, and to destroy their sacred books. 
With division inside and persecution outside, it 
was indeed an hour of darkness, well symbolised 
by the lion’s den and the fiery furnace. The 
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books of history and prophecy were not de- 
stroyed, but became even more precious, and 
formed a second stage in the growth of the 
sacred collection or Canon. 

Two centuries later there was a great revival 
and a great schism: Judaism stood face to face 
with a new religious movement, the full signi- 
ficance of which men could not then fully 
understand. Out of the bosom of this most 
intensely national religion there went forth a 
universal world-conquering faith, and in this 
great hour of conflict between mother and 
child the Palestinian Jews completed the list of 
their sacred books and fell back proudly upon 
their great past. 

Thus we may say of the contents of the 
Hebrew Bible, first, that this Canon was Pales- 
tinian. From Alexandria in Egypt there has 
come to us a more extended list or larger Canon, 
containing many of the so-called Apocryphal 
Books. Second, that it is Protestant; that is, 
the books printed in our ordinary English 
Bible correspond in number though not in 
order to those contained in the Hebrew Bible, 
and to the Reformers these alone were authori- 
tative. Protestant theologians have, in the 
past, confined themselves to this ‘‘Canon” in 
their search for the genuine element of Old 
Testament teaching. Further, we may speak 
of it as the Hebrew Canon, since all its books 
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were written in the Hebrew language, and we 
still possess copies of the originals; while all 
the other books of the larger list come to us 
in the Greek language. These facts are in 
themselves intensely interesting, and they remind 
us of one of the most important points in the 
intellectual history of humanity, the first meet- 
ing, the conflict and combination of Hebrew 
religion and Greek philosophy. It is well for 
us to remember that these stages in the growth 
of the Canon, which to us are historical facts 
for cool correct classification, were once living 
movements full of the fire of religious passion 
and national enthusiasm. 

Problems arising out of this subject need to be 
clearly noted, because they have played an im- 
portant part in the history of criticism and call 
for the attention of the theologian. (1) Is the 
old distinction of ‘‘canonical” and ‘non-canon- 
ical” valid, or valid in the same sense as before? 
The leaders of the Protestant reformation could 
make a perfectly clear distinction between the 
books (the Hebrew Canon) which ought to be 
used in proving the doctrines of the Christian 
faith and those (the Apocryphal Books) which 
were suitable only for private reading. But 
the historical method has shown that the plan 
of proving doctrines by texts chosen at random 
from any part of the Bible is not the best way 
of studying a great literature or of grasping 
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a great revelation. When we are tracing the 
history of human thought and of God's revelation 
through that thought, we must examine carefully 
and reverently all the records of Hebrew life until 
Christianity fulfils its noblest ideals and carries 
forward its highest aims. As to spiritual 
quality, we may sometimes find it hard to draw 
any real distinction between say 1 Chronicles 
and 1 Maccabees, or between Proverbs and the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach. While 
the distinction drawn by the word ‘ Canon” 
has served a practical purpose and will always 
have an historical meaning, we must confess 
that it has lost something of its absoluteness 
and rigidity. 

(2) This Canon, however, was not regarded 
by the Jew as being all on the same dead level 
of mechanical inspiration. “The Canon” for 
the Jew, in the strictest sense, was the Law, 
the Torah; he cherished reverence, no doubt, 
for other parts of the ancient Scriptures, but 
he placed the Law on a pedestal of its own, 
and strained the powers of language to express 
his sense of its absolute, eternal perfection. The 
Samaritans possessed only this part, and the 
Sadducees of our Lord’s day do not appear 
to have acknowledged the binding power of 
other parts. Among certain classes of Jews, 
then, a distinction seems to have been drawn 
between different parts of the Old Testament 
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writings similar to that which was made in later 
times between the Canonical and Apocryphal 
writings. The “dead level” idea, against which 
criticism in its beginnings has always had to 
contend, does not, then, go back to the most 
ancient times; it is the product of an age that 
was neither creative nor critical. 

In studying the history of criticism, we find 
that one of the first things to be done was to 
clear away this idea of a ‘‘dead level,” and dis- 
prove the dogma of verbal inspiration; which, 
in its attempts to glorify the book as revelation, 
destroyed it as literature. Of course there were 
always bold sceptics to laugh such a doctrine to 
scorn, and philosophers to prove that it was 
irrational ; but we are not now dealing with those 
classes; we refer rather to reverent Bible students 
who patiently showed that the Book, when 
allowed to tell its own tale, did not support any 
such theological abstraction. Professor Sayce 
grudgingly admits that this is one of the services 
rendered by criticism. He says, ‘‘ The doctrine 
of verbal inerrancy is Hindu and not Christian ; 
and if we admit it, we must, with the Hindu, 
follow it out to its logical conclusion, that the 
inerrant words cannot be translated into another 
tongue or even committed to writing” (J/onu- 
ment Facts, p. 124). The influence of a dogma 
is not destroyed when it is disproved; it may 
be true of men that when their brains are out 
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they are dead, but dogmas continue to flit about 
a long time without any brains. This particular 
ghost will still be found flitting over the pages 
of commentaries, and giving a mystic, antique 
air to modern sermons. Theologians are busy 
re-stating the doctrine of inspiration, and they 
rejoice that the rigid theories referred to never 
received the sanction of any really great creed 
or council. However that may be, this theory 
was for a long time very powerful; and its 
dominion was broken not by abstract reasoning, 
but by the specific criticism which has in recent 
years given new life to biblical study. 

We conclude this introductory statement with 
the question, What then is “ The problem of the 
Old Testament”? A well-known theologian has 
recently published, under this title, an elaborate 
attack on the whole critical movement, which 
begins by telling us that the problem is twofold, 
first religious, then literary. When we first 
read the title of this section, we thought that 
it required considerable explanation, but we 
cannot feel that the explanation forthcoming 
is convincing. The word “religious” here does 
not seem to be quite appropriate; its place 
would be better taken by “theological” or 
“philosophical.” It is, of course, a question 
concerning the nature of a particular religion, 
and in that sense a religious question ; but this 
is scarcely the specific use of the term that one 
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would expect in a learned treatise. What Dr. 
Orr means precisely may be stated in his own 
words. He says that we must answer first the 
question : “‘ How are we to conceive of the veHigion 
which the Old Testament embodies, and presents 
to us in its successive stages, as respects its 
nature and origin?” (Problem of the O.T., p. 4). 
That is, we have to decide certain momentous 
theological questions; in other words, we must 
take sides, choosing the ancient orthodox correct 
view, rejecting the modern, critical, and sceptical 
way, then we can go on to the next question, 
“ How are we to conceive of the Literature itself, 
or of the books which make up the Old Testa- 
ment, as respects their age, origin, mode of 
composition, trustworthiness, and, generally, 
their connection with the religion of which 
they are the monuments?” This is surely a 
strange contention. If you can settle the so- 
called “religious question” first, there does not 
seem to be any need to go on to the second 
question at all. And Dr. Orr admits that, at 
first sight, there may appear to be no connec- 
tion between the two; when the fact is that 
he has stated them as two separate, independent 
questions. 

Dr. Orr’s contention, that the great results of 
literary criticism come from a certain theory as 
to the nature and origin of Hebrew religion rather 
than from a patient investigation of all the facts, 
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cannot be dealt with now, but strong objection 
must be taken to his form of stating the problem. 
A somewhat different statement is here given, in 
the fewest words possible ; such proof and illustra- 
tion as we can furnish must be gleaned from the 
trend of the whole discussion." 

As a religious book the Bible is many-sided ; it 
makes its powerful appeal to all classes. When 
we are using it for the sake of the inspiration 
and spiritual nourishment it gives, we exercise 
an unconscious criticism or selection, we turn 
instinctively to the songs or sermons that meet 
our needs, we are not then concerned with 
questions of Biblical science. When we come 
to speak of a “problem,” we mean something 
more than this; the word belongs to another 
region, it makes us think of mathematics or 
philosophy. 

As applied to the Old Testament, it raises the 
question, How is our treatment of the book, as an 
intellectual problem, affected by the new know- 
ledge and changed condition of our time? For| 
example, when enlightened men could still believe 
that the world was created six thousand years ago, | 
that Hebrew was a primitive language, and that 
the Hebrew people were an ancient people, then | 
they could hold the traditional view of the book 
in whole and in detail. , Not only could they 
meditate profitably on Psalm and Prophecy, but 

1 See Chapter XI. 
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the intellectual framework in which these were 
held remained undisturbed. But now such a 
flood of light has been thrown upon these and 
similar questions that some re-adjustment is 
necessary. The problem of the Old Testament 
relates to the measure and character of this 
re-adjustment, or, in other words, it is an in- 
vestigation of questions relating to the place of 
this particular literature in the life of the world 
and the process by which it attained to such 
wonderful power. Thus we must consider the 
relation of this literature to its antecedents and 
its surroundings, as well as the structure of the 
whole and the inter-relation of the parts. These 
are literary and historical questions, and they 
must be faced frst, and out of them or in con- 
nection with them arise certain theological or 
philosophical questions. A man who has an 
intelligent faith in the living God cannot for a 
moment think that there is any danger to religion 
in a vigorous handling of such questions. Indeed, 
we are convinced that the reverent study of such 
subjects is one of the means by which our 
theology will be enlarged and our spiritual life 
quickened. Criticism is always seeking to find 
and interpret life. To settle the date of a 
particular document is only a means to an end; 
the end of this and similar operations is to re- 


| construct a picture of the past and learn how 


saints and poets of those distant days looked 
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out upon the world and up to the living God. 
Such sympathetic communion with noble souls . 
of the past will enable us to see more clearly 
and grasp more firmly the eternal principles. 
But in so far as the Old Testament is an in- 
tellectual problem, the literary and_ historical 
questions come first, that is, you must place your 
picture as close as possible to its proper age, if 
its features, some of which are now dim and 
antique, are to yield their full meaning. Just in 
so far as you can correctly arrange your series 
of pictures you can reconstruct the history and 
interpret theology. Then you can draw rich 
results to quicken theology and inspire the re- 
ligious life of your own time. This work should 
be interesting to all who believe that religion is 
something deeper than formal creeds or Church 
machinery. This study is essential to the preacher 
whose duty it is to interpret these ancient stories 
and make them the means of present instruction 
and helpfulness. Our task in these few chapters 
will be to show not only how the whole horizon 
has been widened and the Book set in a larger 
framework and a more majestic background, but 
also how, instead of shrinking under this process, 
the literature has grown greater and richer in 
response to the strenuous sympathetic toil that 
has been bestowed upon it. 


CHAPTER IIL 
ARCHAOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 


As we have pointed out, some work of re-construc- 
tion and re-interpretation was rendered necessary, 
not because scholars took a malicious delight in 
creating unnecessary difficulties, but because the 
world had moved on, and the interpretation of 
ancient literature could not possibly remain stag- 
nant. In connection with a subject of this kind it 
is impossible to have perfect agreement as to all 
the details ; even if it was a matter of pure science 
we could not hope for that, much less in a sphere 
where theological prejudices and religious interests 
are so largely involved. Asa matter of fact, there 
are many important points upon which the great 
majority of Old Testament scholars have reached 
substantial agreement; nearly all the recent 
text-books, dictionaries, and commentaries are 
written from this new point of view. Any one 
who, for the first time, compares the results given 
in such books with the view formerly held, may 
think that the change has been sudden and 


revolutionary, but, as a matter of fact, it has been 
42 
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exceedingly slow; we are now reaping the rich 
results of the labours patiently bestowed by 
scholars of many generations. We believe in 
the guidance of God in this sphere also, not 
guaranteeing perfect accuracy in details, but 
giving to the world broader and nobler thoughts 
when these were needed to unify knowledge and 
quicken life. Changes in the intellectual stand- 
point, especially when they are so radical and 
far-reaching, involve fierce controversies in the 
community and powerful searching of heart by 
the individual; but surely there is something 
significant when, after generations and even 
centuries of discussion, we look back upon a 
definite movement which has kept on steadily in 
the same direction, becoming even clearer and 
more convincing. (See Chapter X.) We do not 
wish to overawe dissentients by the appeal to 
time and numbers; indeed, we are constantly 
reminding students that they need to beware of a 
new dogmatism, and to remember the claim of 
criticism that it counts only such arguments as 
can be appreciated and appropriated by all who 
are prepared to give the time and strength which 
are needed in order to gain familiarity with the 
evidence. Sometimes, however, it is claimed that 
there is another court of appeal; the man who 
wishes to cling to old traditions in spite of the 
weight of expert evidence is told that he can 
appeal to archeology and find in it a rock of 
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refuge against which the proud waves of criticism 
beat in vain. People in perplexity and distress 
have been comforted by the assurance that, 
‘Whenever archeology has been able to test 
the negative conclusions of criticism, they have 
dissolved like a bubble into the air” (Sayce, 
Monument Facts, etc., p. 25). As for Assyriology, 
“it has for ever shattered the ‘critical’ theory 
which would put the Prophets before the Law, it 
has thrown light on the form and character of the 
Mosaic code, and it has indirectly vindicated the 
historical character of the narratives of Genesis” 
(p. 87). This is an interesting situation ; but it 
is perplexing to the non-specialist student to be 
told that two great fields of inquiry yield, on 
important questions, conflicting and contradictory 
results. By what method can we best proceed to 
test this statement, so far as to form an idea of 
the real state of the case? It is evident that we 
cannot settle a question of this kind by any 
counting of heads. Not only is that method too 
mechanical when votes must be weighed as well 
as counted, but it is impossible for any one person 
to decide who would be entitled to vote, and to 
settle the precise value to be attached to each 
opinion. We would have also to discuss the 
question concerning different classes of witnesses. 
Professor Sayce tells us that ‘there are students 
of Egyptian and Assyrian who have devoted 
themselves only to the philological side of their 
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subject ; and where archzology is involved the 
opinion of such students is just as valueless as 
that of any other philologist in other fields of 
research” (p. 14). Unfortunately this learned 
critic does not tell us, in this place, exactly what 
he means by archeology, and what is included in 
a science which is supposed to endow its students 
with such wonderful powers. Professor Hommel, 
also referring to Delitzsch, while not questioning 
his standing as the founder of an exact philological 
treatment of the Assyrio-Babylonian language, 
suggests that his knowledge is rather of the 
language than of the actual history and life of 
those ancient times. We can imagine, however, 
that the great Assyriologist would warmly resent 
this attempt to weaken his authority as an 
expounder of Babylonian life and thought. This 
is not now a vital point for us save to remind 
us that the word “archeology,” as used in this 
controversy, is a very vague term ; that scholars 
in this department, as elsewhere, have differences 
among themselves; and that the perfect archa- 
ologist who can settle historical questions by the 
purity of his archzeology is another of Dr. Sayce’s 
abstractions. Assyriologists such as Zimmern and 
Delitzsch accept the critical conclusions arrived 
at by the great body of Old Testament scholars ; 
Professor Hommel follows the methods and 
accepts many of the conclusions of the critical 
school, while losing no opportunity to denounce 
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Wellhausen’s “philosophy of history”; and 
while Professor Sayce spends much rhetoric in 
denouncing the ‘“‘ Higher Criticism,” his deviations 
from the traditional views are so many and 
various that it is difficult to say exactly where 
he is at any particular time. If we were to 
enlarge this list, and give names of representative 
workers in different parts of the world, it would 
simply show that among archeologists or 
Assyriologists there is no consensus of opinion 
against the results obtained by those whose 
special sphere of work had been in the Old 
Testament. This is, of course, what might be 
expected, because the real leaders in the study of 
this literature, from Gesenius early in the previous 
century to Driver of our own day, have not only 
been strong in their study of the Semitic languages, 
but have kept a keen outlook towards the results 
of discovery in other regions. While linguistic 
studies necessarily played a great part in the 
preparation for their work, they have not been 
mere philologists; words to them, like other 
things, have been a means to an end, that end 
being the attempt modestly and courageously to 
restore the picture of real life in those ancient 
days. Among recent workers, think of such 
names as those of Dillmann and Wellhausen, 
Robertson Smith and A. B. Davidson, as 
illustrating this statement. On the other hand, 
philology, often highly speculative in character, 
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plays a great part in the works of arche- 
ologists of all classes, and it has to bear very 
heavy burdens in historical and theological contro- 
versies. For this and other reasons archeology 
would form avery poor court of appeal in con- 

troversial matters. The remark made by a writer 
in connection with a different department, that of 
Christian antiquities, is quite appropriate here. 
“We have tried to emphasise two points about 
archzology throughout. The first is, that it is of 
great value to the historian ; the second, that it is 
apt to be disappointing to the controversialist. It 
will sometimes prove a certain amount, but it will 
never go quite so far as the latter wishes.” 
(Authority and Archeology, p. 21). 

The opposition attempted to be set up between 
Old Testament criticism and archeology is a 
false one; the subject-matter of the two depart- 
ments is similar and the methods are the same.’ 
It would be quite as correct to speak of Old 
Testament archzology as consisting of the study 
of ancient documents and monuments, according 
to scientific principles and critical methods. And 
in the region that is spoken of as strictly 
archeological, when once the monuments have 
been unearthed, the methods of work are the 
same; the text has to be fixed and translated, 
then its contents must be criticised, that is, 


1Cf. Chapter x. of The Old Testament and the New Scholarship 
by J. P. Peters. 
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interpreted and compared with other sources of 
information. If the student is dealing with works 
of art or coins, the intellectual process of com- 
parison and classification is the same. The 
setting up, ina general way, of these two branches 
of study against each other is liable to create a 
false impression, and it can only have the effect 
of misleading those who are not accustomed to 
think very carefully and clearly. The only 
sensible way is, here and elsewhere, to ignore 
such false distinctions, and, taking one important 
point at a time, ask what information can be ob- 
tained with regard to it from any or every quarter. 
If we wished, however, a general statement from 
a reliable source, that of Dr. Driver would meet 
the purpose. He tells us that two of those who 
are most prominent in polemic against the results 
of criticism, namely, Drs. Sayce and Hommel, 
do not distinguish clearly between the direct and 
indirect testimony of archeology. ‘ Examples of 
the direct testimony of archeology have been 
furnished by the Books of Kings, though, as it 
happens, these have related mostly to points on 
which there has been no controversy, and on 
which the Biblical statements have not been ques- 
tioned” (Authority and Archeology, p. 144). And 
again: “The fact is, the antagonism which some 
writers have sought to establish between criticism 
and archeology is wholly factitious and unreal. 
Criticism and archeology deal with antiquity 
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from different points of view, and mutually 
supplement one another. Each in turn supplies 
what the other lacks; and it is only by an entire 
misunderstanding of the scope and limits of both 
that they can be brought into antagonism with 
one another. What is called the ‘witness of the 
monuments’ is often strangely misunderstood” 
(Authority and Archeology, p. 150). This state- 
ment comes from a careful critic, who is noted for 
his soberness of judgment as well as his accurate 
scholarship. Our archeological friends are looking 
forward to still more wonderful discoveries, but it 
will be time enough to estimate the value of these 
when they arrive. 

Suppose we ask a definite anesioat Bemely 
What is the age of the world and the date of man’s 
creation? Those who attempted to compile a 
chronological scheme resting on Biblical dates, 
fixed this event at a point six thousand or seven 
thousand years distant from the present time. The 
deluge was then regarded as a literal historical 
event which took place about two thousand years 
after the creation. Can we go to archeology to 
vindicate the historical character of this traditional 
scheme? The answer is, that it has been rendered 
untenable from all directions. Physical science, 
in its various branches, teaches us that the earth 
is very old, and that man and other living 
creatures have dwelt upon it for countless ages. 
Criticism in the strictest sense, that is, a comparison 
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of the Hebrew documents and the study of Hebrew 
history, shows us that the chronological scheme 
does not belong to the earliest Hebrew tradition, 
but to the later scholastic age; it has no claim 
| to Divine authority, and it does not possess the 
character of an ancient contemporary record; 
it is simply interesting as showing us the thoughts 
possessed by certain Jews at a particular period 
concerning the age and origin of man. Arche- 
ology demonstrates the fact that more than six 
} thousand years ago civilised empires were in 
| existence, having a long history lying behind 
| them. There is no discrepancy here, the con- 
| clusions reached by the different branches of 
| science point all in the same direction. 

Very often, apologists, instead of facing the 
need for a reconstruction of our whole view of 
the Old Testament, which is caused by this proof 
that Genesis does not contain a literal history 
going back into the beginnings of life upon the 
earth, lay emphasis upon one point as being 
opposed to critical conclusions ; namely, that writ- 
ing is very old, and therefore Moses might have 
written the Pentateuch./ We know that Israel 
came into Palestine about 1300 B.c., and, so far 
as we are concerned, that is the beginning of 
their national life and actual history. This means 
that the Hebrew people are not really an ancient 
people,—Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans are now 
to be regarded as comparatively late peoples,— 
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and the Hebrew language is not a primitive form 
of speech. This view is radically different from 
that which was held by intelligent men a century 
ago.. Dr. Orr, in his recent attack upon the 
critical movement, puts it thus: ‘The entire 
perspective is altered, and it is felt that Israel 
is now rather to be regarded asa people on whom 
the ends of the earth had come in respect of 
civilisation” (pp. 396, 397). He rejoices in 
this, in so far as it brings an appreciable gain 
in the breaking up of older critical theories, but 
he does not seem to grapple with its far-reaching 
significance in relation to the Old Testament, 
though he is quite familiar with statements by 
leading scholars that the question as to the age 
of writing never played a great part in the discus- 
sion as to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
If the fact that writing is very old is such a 
powerful argument when taken alone, it might 
enable you to prove that Alfred the Great wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. But, as a matter of fact, 
the age of any document is settled by a great 
variety of reasons. The traditional view which 
served its purpose for centuries was consistent 
with itself, and it gave a well-rounded, systematic 
conception; the critical view, in its broadly 
accepted conclusions, is an attempt to get an in- 
terpretation of the documents which does justice 
to that literature, and at the same time fits into 
our whole scheme of science. But the strange 
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mixture of old and new that is presented by some 
archeologists and apologists is very difficult to 
comprehend; many of us feel that it confuses 
the issue instead of helping us to solve the great 
problem. A difficulty arises here: many people 
who know merely that these gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished scholars in their own sphere, indulge 
in fierce attacks on criticism and critics, think that 
they are defending the traditional views of the 
Old Testament, when as a matter of fact the 
modifications they are compelled to make show 
that in many cases the controversy is a question 
of detail rather than of principle. For example, 
in his book on Axcient Hebrew Tradition, 
Professor Hommel tells us that the higher critics 
have virtually gone bankrupt in their attempts to 
analyse the chapters and verses of the Old 
Testament books; but he admits that there are 
several sources, and recognises two documents 
in Genesis; and later, when he comes to deal with 
the fourteenth chapter of that book, he finds traces 
of two recensions, which he prints in parallel 
columns. According to Professor Sayce, the 
archeological results show that critics are foolish 
in maintaining that the Biblical story of the Flood is 
composite ; according to Professor Hommel (ze 
altortentalischen Denkmiiler und das alte Testa- 
ment, p. 31), ‘it cannot be denied that the Biblical 
story of the Deluge is made up of two different 
accounts.” Here are two leading archzeologists 
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holding opposite views in detail of criticism. Of 
course, in a matter of this kind, each man has 
a right to his own opinion, each opinion must 
stand on its own merits, and we only point to 
this diversity here, among men of the same school, 
in support of our general thesis, that there is no 
clear consensus of opinion among archzologists 
against the results of criticism; and that, while 
the members of this particular school of arche- 
ologists reject some of the results generally 
accepted by Old Testament scholars, they have 
themselves gone far from the traditional stand- 
point. a 

Dr. Hommel, while claiming to be as far as th 
poles asunder from Wellhausen, says “the old 
orthodox teaching as to inspiration must be given 
up for ever” (zdzd., p. 34); simply because the facts 
are against it, that is, it does not harmonise with 
the present condition of the Hebrew text. 

Indeed, when we come to review the question 
along the whole line, we shall find that the differ- 
ence between archzologists and critics, even when 
they do differ, is not as great as it seems. We 
will not attempt any discussion in this chapter 
of “the primitive history,” that is, the stories 
contained in Gen. i—xi., but proceed to ask how 
we are to interpret the patriarchal narratives. 
On the old view these stories are literally true ; 
and they give a faithful account of the origin of 
the Hebrew people; from one man, Abraham, 
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there sprang in a certain number of years the 
twelve tribes, which after their deliverance from 
Egypt were led through the wilderness into 
Palestine, and formed the Hebrew nation of early 
days and the Jewish people of later times. Thus 
the stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are cor- 
rect, detailed biographies of the ancestors of the 
Hebrew people, fitted into a brief historical 
framework which gives an outline of the history 
of the world and the origin of the nations. What 
is to be said now to this explanation, of these 
ancient stories? One thing we may safely say, 


' that no scientific student in any department takes 
| exactly this view, that is, in the sense in which it 


\.used to be taken. 


,~ The critical view held now by the large majority 
/ of Old Testament scholars is, that what we have 
| here is not history in the strict sense, but a free 
| poetic treatment of certain meagre _ historical 
traditions. The documents do not come from the 
age to which they refer, but we have here popular 


| stories that were current among the people 


centuries later, and that were finally committed to 
writing ; the names and figures belong to the pre- 


_ historic age, but in a large measure we meet with 
_ideas of a later time. While these stories come 


> een 


before us in a very personal form, so that we seem 
to be reading individual biographies, we cannot 
take them as the literal account of the origin of 
a nation, and we cannot be sure that all these 
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incidents actually occurred, precisely in this order, / 
in the lives of these patriarchs. But as pictures \ 
of ancient Oriental life, in various forms, these 
stories are true and beautiful, they are in the first 
class of the department of literature to which they 
belong. For simple story-telling, for pictures of 
real life, the Hebrew language is unsurpassed. 
As a living literature instinct with noble moral 
ideals and subtle spiritual suggestion, the Genesis 
narratives, with all their simplicity and childlike- 
ness, reflect the deep religious life of faithful men, 
and show us how God spoke to men in an age 
distant and different from our own. Hence we 
have in these stories at least two kinds of history. 
There are many features of ancient tribal and 
national history embodied or reflected in ancul 
narratives: and scholars are seeking, in various ) 
ways, to discover their precise significance, with | 
more or less success, though we have to admit ( 
that much of the work done here is, like other | 
archeological and literary researches, of a some- ) 
what speculative and tentative character. Then | 
there is the history of religious ideas; we have 
here the practical beliefs and theological ideas of | 
the early prophetic age of the Hebrew people | 
when these ancient stories were used as a means | 
of instruction and inspiration. Thus criticism | | 
seeks to draw from these ancient pictures all | 
the history that lies behind them and all the sug- 
gestions that they are fitted to inspire. | 


‘ 
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What can the archeologists make out of these 
stories forus? They tell us that names similar to 
those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob have been 
found in the inscriptions. They write chapters 
entitled “ Babylonia at the time of Abraham,” in 
which we may find all that they have learned and 
conjectured concerning Babylon at the time when 
Abraham is supposed to have lived; but one can 
read through these chapters without finding the 
slightest trace of Abraham or anything else 
connected with the Hebrew stories. A very 
superficial reading of these works will soon show 
that what Dr. Driver says, in the following words, 
of one is true of all those attempts to show that 
the monuments confirm things which they never 
mention. “What Professor Sayce has done is 
firstly to draw from the monuments a picture of 
Palestine as it was in pre-Mosaic times, then to 
work the history of the patriarchs into it (chap. 
iv. of Patriarchal Palestine), and, having done 
this, to argue, or imply, that he had proved the 
historical character of the latter! It is, of course, 
perfectly legitimate for those who, on independent 
grounds, accept the historical character of the 
narratives of Genesis to combine them with data 
derived from the monuments into a single picture ; 
but those who undertake to drove from the monu- 
ments the historical character of Genesis must, at 
all costs, distinguish carefully between statements 
which rest exclusively upon the authority of these 
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narratives and those which depend upon the 
testimony of the monuments; if they fail to 
do this, misunderstanding and confusion will in- 
evitably result. Professor Sayce, unfortunately, 
often neglects this distinction; and confuses the 
illustration of a narrative, known, or reasonably 
supposed to be authentic, with the confirmation 
of a narrative the historical character of which is 
in dispute. It is highly probable that the critics 
who doubt the presence of any historical basis for 
the narratives of the patriarchs are ultra-sceptical ; 
but their scepticism cannot, at least at present, be 
refuted by the testimony of the monuments” 
(Authority and Archeology, p. 149). This is a 
fair, unpredjudiced statement of the whole situa- 
tion. Further, when archzologists speak of a 
confirmation of the tradition, they do not really 
mean a proof that the Biblical statements as to 
the coming of Abraham into Palestine are to be 
taken quite literally. They evidently mean that 
these individual names represent the movement 
of certain peoples or tribes; this is implied in 
Professor Hommel’s whole treatment of the sub- 
ject, though his manner in presenting the supposed 
facts does not always make this as clear as might 
be desired. Dr. Pinches has this statement 
regarding the twofold name of the patriarch: 
‘When, however, it was revealed to Abram 
that he was to stay in the Promised Land, a 
change was made in his name—he was no longer 
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known by the Assyro-Babylonian name Abram, 
‘honoured father,’ but in view of the destiny 
appointed for him, he was to be called Abraham, 
‘father of a multitude of nations.’” 

“The first stratum of the Hebrew nation was 
therefore, to all appearance, Babylonian, the 
second stratum Aramean, probably a _ kindred 
stock, whilst the third was to all appearance 
Canaanitish. All these must have left their trace 
on the Hebrew character, and, like most mixed 
races, they showed at all times superior intelligence 
in many ways” (Pinches, Ze Old Testament in 
the Light of the FHstorical Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia, p. 148). Asa specimen of the 
unanimity of archeologists, it may be noted that 
Dr. Hommel has a far-fetched explanation of the 
twofold form of the name, which leads him to 
reject Gen. xvii. 5 as an interpolation; thus he 
can find interpolations in the Priestly narrative 
when these are required by his own theory, but 
he is very suspicious of this minute criticism 
when exercised by others. 

Suppose we inquire of these scholars, Where 
was this Ur of the Chaldees, the home from 
which Abraham set out on his journey? Ac- 
cording to Hommel it was in South Babylonia; 
and he has much to tell us about “the kings of 
Ur” and the condition of that region in what he 
calls the times of Abraham. One of his clearest 
statments is, “In conclusion, I must not forget to 
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point out that the journey of Abraham and his 
family from Ur Kashdim (ze. Ur of the 
Chaldees), in South Babylonia, to Haran in 
Mesopotamia, must be regarded as a kind of 
prototype of that greater migration of the 
Aramaic nomads which afterwards ensued from 
the land of Kir into Mesopotamia” (Hommel, 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 211). Dr. Pinches 
has a somewhat different tale to tell; we must 
take his own statement, which is extremely 
interesting from many points of view. He says: 
“There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
theory that Abraham lived and passed his earlier 
years at the Ur which is now represented by the 
ruins of Mugheir, originated with the Jews during 
their captivity at Babylon and in the cities of 
Babylonia. Eupolemus, as a student of Jewish 
history, would naturally get his information from 
a Jewish source; and the Jews had, in common 
with most of the nations of the earth, a tendency 
to attribute to their own forefathers, whom they 
venerated so highly, the glory of being connected 
with any renowned city or great discovery of 
earlier ages. Thus it arises that Eupolemus, 
following his Jewish informant, makes Abraham 
to be the inventor of astrology and Chaldean 
magic, and to have dwelt at Ur. It must have 
been the Jewish captives exiled in Babylonia 
who first identified Ur with the renowned city 
Uru or Uriwa, quite forgetting that the form of 
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the name could not have been Ur in Hebrew, 
and that there was another Ur, much more 
suitable as the dwelling-place of a nomad family 
like that of Terah and his sons, namely, the 
country of Akkad itself, called, in the non-Semitic 
idiom, Uri or Ura, a tract which included the 
whole of northern Babylonia” (Pinches, The 
O.T. in the Light of the Historical Record, etc., 
p. 197). If this had no name we might imagine 
it was from one of the “heretical” higher critics 
instead of from an “orthodox” archzologist. 
Note, however, the candour and simplicity of the 
next few lines. 

“In whatever part of Babylonia, however, the 
patriarch may have sojourned, of one thing there 
is no doubt, and that is, that if he dwelt there, 
the life which he saw around him, and in which 
he must have taken part, was that depicted by 
the tablets translated in the foregoing chapters.” 
This simply means that if we had dwelt there, 
we would have seen and taken part in the life 
depicted on these tablets. In this connection 
there is much virtue in “if.” 

Now it appears from the Bible that the 
traditions vary as to the original home of the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. We know that later 
Jewish tradition sought for Ur in Babylonia, and 
the name Ur may have come down from ancient 
times; if so, it has left only a faint trace in the 
Hebrew writings, compared with the strong 
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remembrances of their intimate relations with the 
Arameans of Mesopotamia. But the fact is that 
the results of archeology do not enable us either 
to prove or reject this particular tradition. 
“Contract-tablets and other contemporary in- 
scriptions, recently discovered, bear witness to the 
fact that in, or even before, the age of Abraham 
persons bearing Hébrew (or Canaanitish) names 
resided in Babylonia, and show that  inter- 
course between. Babylonia and the West was 
more active than was once supposed to be 
the case; but nothing sufficiently direct has at 
present (June 1903) been discovered to prove 
definitely that the ancestors of the Hebrews 
had once their home in Ur” (Driver’s Genests, | 
p- 142). 

But it may be asked, Why do you trouble so 
much about these dry and apparently unessential 
details, and especially why insist upon the negative 
character of the conclusions reached, when these 
negative conclusions are so distasteful to many 
pious people? It would be sufficient to say that 
whether the point is small or great we wish to get 
as near to the truth as we can, and state facts 
simply as they are. Further, we must pass 
through negative conclusions to a new positive 
interpretation. The preacher must know some- 
thing about the nature of these stories and the 
history that lies behind them, if he is to use them 
in intelligent exposition. When he is prepared 
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to admit that they are not history, in the literal 
scientific sense, or that the ancients had an idea 
of history different from our own, he will learn 
that in another sense, quite as legitimate and as 
deep, they are very powerful histories; in them 
he will find the story of man’s search after God 
and the revelation of the Divine pity and help 
| fulness. Then, as an apologist, he will not make 
| the fatal mistake of treating the literal truth of 
| such stories as the essential foundation of the 
‘Christian religion. It is sometimes argued that 
if these stories are not literally true, then our faith 
in Jesus Christ and in the teaching associated 
with His name must be weakened. This is very 
| poor policy just because it is not good sense. 
|} We may make up our minds that_ historical 
| questions must be settled by the study of history 
. and not by appeals to fear. There is no need to 
/fear the truth; these ancient stories with their 
charming simplicity, their vivid pictures of life, 
their descriptions of man’s weakness and _ their 
\visions of God’s nearness, can never be lost. 
| Such spiritual treasure the world will not willingly 
\let die. Abraham and Jacob are more to us than 
' ‘actual and limited individuals could be; they are 
)more than portraits, they are types caV ideals. 
| They represent the faith and hope of a people 
\that, in spite of all its weaknesses, has for ages 
U been to the world a messenger of the Divine. 
So long as men feel the vanity of mere things 
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and hunger after God, the faith of Abraham, the 
life-struggle of Jacob, and the purity of Joseph 
can never be idle tales or empty dreams. These 
stories, if they do not tell in literal form the 
history of the nation’s origin, have their own tale 
to tell. They express in powerful poetic forms 
the faith that the personal career and national life 
are shaped by God for the satisfaction of noble 
souls and for the service of humanity. They 
without us were not made perfect, and we without 
them would be poor indeed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE critical study of the Old Testament has now 
lying behind it many centuries of strenuous life, 
and some of the most important results of what 
we call, in the strictest sense, “the modern 
movement” have stood for a century or longer. 
During that century new languages have been 
discovered and deciphered, and new departments 
of linguistic and archeological research have 
come into being and enlarged their borders. 
Much of the energy and enthusiasm manifested 
in connection with Oriental archeology was 
quickened by the thought that in this region 
would be found illustration and confirmation of 
the sacred records of the Hebrew people. This 
has had its advantages in leading large numbers 
of people to take an interest in new fields of 
research ; but it has not been without its draw- 
backs, as the calmness of scientific inquiry has 
often given place to the fierce heat of popular 
discussion, and the religious public has been 


treated to all kinds of fantastic ‘confirmations ” 
64 
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of the sacred records. This will, no doubt, 
continue for the benefit of those whose faith in 
the Bible is of the kind that constantly craves 
external support; but the subject has now grown 
to such a size that any intelligent inquirer can 
see that in the interests of pure science this new 
field of ancient history has its own claims, and 
that those who devote their lives to its cultivation 
deserve our respect and gratitude whether they 
deal directly with the Old Testament or not. In 
recent discussion this has been fully acknowledged, 
and Old Testament students have at all times held 
themselves ready to take or receive all available 
help from the workers in the department of 
Assyriology, and to give due credit for the same. 
But they protest against the tendency to “ Pan- 
Babylonianism,” or against the effort to swallow 
up Hebrew literature and life in the great stream 
of Babylonian culture and religion. That point, 
however, must be reserved for separate discussion.’ 
All that can be attempted now is a statement of a 
more general character as to the growth of this 
new science and its relation to Old Testament 
criticism. 

In 1802, Grotefend made a beginning in the 
work of deciphering the ancient cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, but at first the progress was exceedingly 
slow; during the last fifty years, however, not 
only have the actual finds of material been larger 
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and more important, but the number of scholars 
engaged in the field has increased and the quality 
of scholarship has improved, owing to the greater 
amount of material and the more scientific 
methods. This will, no doubt, continue until 
several new chapters are added to the history of 
mankind and many old ones are re-written. 

Three_new languages have been deciphered, 
the Assyrio- Babylonian, the ancient Sumerian, and 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt; and thus scholars 
have been enabled to reconstruct in some measure 
the ancient life of nations whose material remains 
had been long buried, and whose history had been 
very largely forgotten. From the name of one 
of these ancient empires has been taken the 
designation of the most important language, and 
the field of linguistic and archeological research 
connected with it. 

Assyria was practically the last great Semitic 
State that played an important part in the region 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. After the fall 
of the Assyrian capital, Nineveh, in 606, Babylon 
under Nebuchadrezzar once more came to the 
front, but lost its supremacy fifty-seven years 
later, when Cyrus captured that city and trans- 
ferred the centre of his far-reaching empire to 
Susa. The history of Israel was for some cen- 
turies influenced by its relationship to Assyria, 

\ and, indeed, before the discovery of these ancient 
| monuments, the Old Testament was the chief 
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source of information regarding the policy and \ 
action of the Assyrian Empire. /The inscriptions 
and monuments from which a larger knowledge 
was first gained came from the ruins of Assyrian 
cities. In fact, a large part of the ancient 
Babylonian literature has come to us by way of 
Assyria. Hence the names Assyrian and Assyri- 
ology have quite naturally been applied to the 
whole field of research, though the Assyrian 
Empire was a young offshoot of the Babylonian 
nation, and occupied only a small portion of the 
territory in question, on the left bank of the 
middle Tigris. ‘‘The actual seat of the civilisa- 
tion, its home in the narrower sense, and with 
that the seat of political dominion in the old, and 
the oldest time, lies farther down the stream on 
the Euphrates. Since we name this country 
Babylonia from its chief city, Babylon, so must 
the whole civilisation—and with it the speech and 
writings of the monuments—be more correctly 
called Babylonian” (Winckler, Dze dabylonische 
Kultur, p. 8). 

We have, then, to remember that, while the 
origin of the name Assyriology is easily explained, 
it is merely a conventional term, and the subject 
included under it is much wider than a literal 
interpretation of the name would suggest; it 
introduces us into the wide and ever-increasing 
field of ancient Babylonian history. The first 
great change is that the history of the world, the 
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story of man and his action upon the earth, is 
immensely extended, the prehistoric period is 
already pushed back over three thousand years. 
And what we find at that period is not the 
beginnings of human culture, but a very elaborate 
and complex form of civilisation, which has 
‘reached full maturity and attained its distinctive 
|character. We find a great empire with rich 
material resources, a complex social order, a 
powerful military organisation, and lying behind 
this a conception of the physical and spiritual 
universe which is at the same time scientific and 
theological. f The historians. tell us that two 
thousand years earlier, that is, 5000 B.Cc., city 
states were in active life throughout the region 
of Babylonia, with varied forms of political and 
religious life. The history of this early period 
cannot, of course, be written with any fulness of 
detail, even the bare outline that is presented has 
in it much that is conjecture of the most uncertain 
kind. But sufficient is known to show us that 
men who take an interest in the history of the 
human race and the growth of all forms of science 
and theology, must be prepared to receive new 
light and revise many of their opinions. This 
applies, of course, to all spheres of historical 
research that are concerned with the growth of 
culture and the development of religious ideas. 
It is claimed that the mythology of the ancient 
Babylonians has left its mark on the literature 
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and religion of all nations. Even in unexpected 


places, beliefs and customs are found which can 
be completely explained only when traced back 
to the birthplace of astronomy and astrology, 
where they are really at home. This seems to 
be proved in many cases, though the time and 
manner of such borrowing are quite uncertain. It 
is well known that many things which we use 
without thinking of their origin, such as the 
common divisions of time and space, had a 
Babylonian beginning. The twelve double hours 
on a watch, the association of the days of the 
week with the names of star gods and similar 
things, as well as popular superstitions, such as 
the unlucky number thirteen, the unlucky bird 
the raven, and the unlucky day Friday, find 
their explanations in Babylonian astronomy. 
Some things which linger with us merely in the 
form of hereditary superstitions may be seen there 
as part of the scientific theology of that day, or as 
things that the science of those early days had 
not been able to conquer completely. This being 
true, it follows that, as we draw nearer in time 
and place to the home of that ancient civilisation, 
the signs of its influence become clearer and 
stronger. Many things in the life of ancient 
Greece and Rome will, no doubt, receive their 
explanation from this source, without in any 
sense impairing the individuality and value of 
their special contribution to the world’s life. 
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Speaking of the “‘ miracle” of the life of Greece, 
it has been well said, “ Archeology, and Homer, 
read in the light of archzology, supply a better 
reason of the seeming miracle. Hellenic civilisa- 
tion developed in the direction of art with such 
marvellous celerity, simply because the tradition 
of an earlier and high culture was still existent 
among a considerable element of the population 
in both European and Asiatic Greece. The 
jground was prepared from of old, the plant was 
Jalive but dormant; models existed already ; 
methods of fabric and principles of decoration 
were there to be learned from others, and had 
not to be evolved anew by long and painful 
experiment. After a century or so of restless- 
ness and struggle came a time of peace in the 
Greek lands, and inevitably with it another and 
the greatest renascence of the endemic spirit of 
art. By so much archeology may claim to have 
explained away the miracle; it can show whence 
came the vehicles of Hellenic self-expression, and 
why the Hellenes employed the vehicles they did. 
But, like all archeology, it does not explain the 
existence of the Hellenic spirit, or tell us whence 
the Greek derived the political, the social, or the 
religious ideals which lifted him above his fellow- 
men. And so in this microcosm, as in the 
universe, we come back to miracle. We trace 
back the circumstance and the house of life, but 
not life itself” (Authority and Archeology, p. 250). 
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These wise words can, with the necessary 
modifications, be applied to the discussions in Old 
Testament history, and they show why we ought 
to welcome any new light bearing on either words 
or facts, on the literary evolution or the political 
development. No one can really explain away 
the wonderful manifestation of the religious life 
among the Hebrew people, or by any process of 
sound reasoning lessen the value of its peculiar 
contribution to the life of the world. The efforts 
that are made to get at the heart of this mystery 
show us how much there is to explain and to 
bear testimony to its real greatness and abiding 
significance. If we are impressed by the 
“miracle” that lies behind, if we feel that we are 
here in the presence of a peculiar manifestation 
of the Eternal Spirit, there is all the more need 
to pay devout attention to the form in which this 
throbbing, growing life finds its way into the 
history of the world. 

Hence, when Professor Hommel reminds us 
(Ancient Hebrew Traditwon, Preface, p. xv) of the 
great wealth of material in the form of ancient 
inscriptions that need careful study and classifica- 
tion, and suggests that “the younger school of 
Old Testament theologians” should leave barren 
speculations as to the source of this or that 
fraction of a verse and devote themselves to these 
new first hand sources of knowledge; we are 
driven to say that, while all light from outside 
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sources must be ever welcomed, Hebrew literature 
is itself an important field which will always need 
special study. We trust, then, that while the 
younger men will be able to take a larger outlook, 
they will not make Old Testament criticism a 
small subordinate division of Babylonian history. 
The statement from the same source, that “it is 
from external evidence, therefore, that the final 
decision must come,” is also a very questionable 
one, and will bear considerable explanation and 
criticism. Without entering into any discussion 
of this question, we may point out (1) that the 
political development and religious life of a people 
must be interpreted from its own documents; and 
(2) concerning facts of history which might be 
affected by external evidence, Assyriologists 
do not give harmonious evidence. (Compare 
Winckler’s position with that of Hommel and 
Sayce.) This boasted “external evidence” is 
often a wonderful network of conjectures woven 
out of a variety of uncertain “facts”: like all 
other evidence, it can be interpreted through the 
dogmatic prepossessions of those who handle it. 
The statement of this apostle of external evidence, 
that “it has been the ill-fortune of the higher 
critics to elaborate and perfect their historical 
theories without paying any serious attention to 
the results brought to light by Assyriologists and 
Egyptologists,” is scarcely correct. Of course, 
Old Testament scholars of the last generation 
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were ignorant of the archzological discoveries of 
our day, just as we must do our work in ignorance 
of the future discoveries ; but this does not by any 
means prove that the work of earlier scholars was 
in vain. On the other side, we have seen harm 
done by hasty and extravagant appropriations of 
these new “results.” We cannot forget that the 
Jerahmeel theory, which has left its trail all over 
the Lucyclopedia Biblica, and has caused the 
great services of Dr. Cheyne to be almost forgot- 
ten in the laughter and contempt which this fad 
has provoked, came to us from the archeological 
quarter. It was simply a violent attempt to 
apply a theory based upon the external evidence 
to the complete reconstruction of the text and 
history of the Old Testament. We wish at this 
particular point to avoid even the appearance of 
controversy, but we are compelled to utter a 
protest against the idea that the Assyriologist, as 
such, can do the work of the Old Testament 
critics, or that Assyriology can, in any easy 
fashion, save us from the dangers of reckless 
conjecture and hasty judgment. 

The Old Testament, which stood alone in the 
darkness that encompassed the distant past, has 
now received a background and an atmosphere 
in which it can be more intelligently studied. 
Professor Delitzsch states this clearly in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, and its truth is not questioned 
by any Old Testament scholars. “The Old 
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Testament formed a world by itself till far into 
the last century. It spoke of times to whose 
latest limits the age of classical antiquity barely 
reached, and of nations that have met either with 
none or with the most cursory allusion from the 
Greeks and the Romans. The Bible was the 
sole source of our knowledge of the history of 
Hither Asia prior to 550 B.c. ; and since its vision 
extended over all that immense quadrangle lying 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and stretching from Mount Ararat to 
Ethiopia, it naturally teemed with enigmas that 
might otherwise have tarried till eternity for 
their solution. But now the walls that formed 
the impenetrable background to the scenes of 
the Old Testament have suddenly fallen, and 
a keen invigorating air and a flood of light 
from the Orient pervades and irradiates the 
hoary book—animating and illuminating it the 
more as Hebrew antiquity is linked together 
. from beginning to end with Babylonia and 
\ Assyria.” * 

This means, as we have stated before, that the 
discoveries of the nineteenth century have sup- 
plied the political background and the general 
literary and religious atmosphere in which the 
Old Testament has to be placed ; but, as we shall 
see, there is room for a great variety of opinion 
when we try to settle precisely in what way 

1 Babel and Bible, p. 3. 
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Hebrew life is linked to that of Babylonia. Old 
Testament critics of the modern school are quite 
prepared to admit that many imperfect elements 
clung to Hebrew religion, and they are willing to 
number among these the exclusiveness which 
marked one side of the religion; further, they 
rejoice to learn that there were so many noble 
elements in the religion of ancient Babylonia ; 
but they maintain that, when all allowances have 
been made for the powerful influence of pre- 
existing civilisations and neighbouring nations, 
the Old Testament tells a clear story of the 
independent development of a wonderful people 
and a noble faith. In other words, Old Testa- 
ment students are jealous for the originality of 
this great literature to which they have given 
their time and energy, and they are prepared to 
prove that the tremendous power of the Hebrew 
faith comes out more clearly as we observe the 
way in which it uses common Semitic forms of 
story and song. 

Professor Delitzsch has, no doubt, rendered 
good service in calling popular attention to the 
fact which has all along been recognised by 
students, that these new and larger discoveries in 
ancient Oriental literature must shed light not 
only on the general situation out of which the 
Old Testament grew, but also on details of geo- 
graphy, language, history, and theology. If we 
are to read with keen appreciation the records 
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of the life of the Hebrew people, we must enter 
as deeply as possible into Oriental methods of 
thought and expression. But surely this distin- 
guished scholar goes a long way when he says, 
‘““Why Jesus chose the Samaritan to be the 
pattern of the universal love which should encom- 
pass all men and nations without distinction, can 
now be fully comprehended for the first time.” 
The parable to which he alludes does not seem to 
gain anything in meaning and force from the 
obscure ethnology that is here tacked on to it. 
After maintaining that in the Code of Hammurabi 
love and mercy came to their rights, he says, “In 
fact, why waste further words, when it was shown 
at the beginning of the lecture that the Samari- 
tans are really Babylonians as far as character 
is concerned, and that the Jews pass for 
Kuthzans, that is, really Babylonians! Jesus 
Himself has erected a monument to universal 
neighbourly love, an ideal of the Babylonians, 
great-hearted in this point, too, in His divinely 
spiritual parable of the Good Samaritan, which 
towers perceptibly above the whole terrestrial 
globe! Yes, indeed, not only do Babel and 
Bible clasp hands in brotherly fashion whenever 
in the wide world Samaritan service is rendered, 
but the Babylonian has been set up by Jesus as a 
pattern for all mankind: ‘Go and do likewise’ ” 
(Babel and Bible. Three Lectures. Open Court 
Pub. Co., p. 202). 
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Another illustration of this kind of extra- 
vagance may be cited from an Assyriologist of 
a different type. Dr. Pinches seeks to cast some 
light from this quarter on the interpretation 
of ‘the phrase ‘‘sons* of God,” Gen. vi. He 
tells us that the Babylonians often used the 
phrase ‘‘a son of his god” to designate a just 
man or something similar; and so “sons of 
God” in the Hebrew passage may mean pious 
men (Zhe O.T. in the Light of the Historical 
Records of Assyria and Babylonia, pp. 85, 115). 
To this we would reply that the Babylonian 
phrase, even if it is correctly interpreted, is not 
exactly the same; and second, the Hebrew phrase 
should be explained from the Hebrew usage. 
But after we have taken the trouble to make 
this reply we find that after all the real Baby- 
lonian usage seems to be the same as the 
Hebrew, for a few pages farther on we have 
the phrase “sons of Babylon,” meaning a 
Babylonian, just as ‘sons of God” means 
beings having the nature of God. Of course 
it is quite clear that the ancient records do, 
in a great variety of ways, throw light upon 
the Hebrew Scriptures; but in these investiga- 
tions we must clearly discuss each point on its 
own merits, and not press the material too hard 
to make it conform to our own views. One 
man may manipulate the material in a some- 
what one-sided fashion because he wishes to 
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apologise for the Old Testament, and another 
may do the same thing because he wishes to 
glorify Babylon. It is evident that the “external 
evidence” from this sphere cannot be very 
powerful to settle important questions of Biblical 
criticism until there is more unanimity among 
those who furnish the evidence. Surely the same 
evidence does not justify the view that the 
patriarchal stories are substantially historic, and 
the opposite view that they are a series of astral 
myths? The Old Testament specialists are 
patiently seeking to disentangle all the threads 
of the history, and they protest against the 
attempt to, merge the life of Israel in the great 
stream of Babylonian culture. 

We may conclude with a concrete illustration, 
a brief reference to one of the most important 
discoveries of the last century. In 1887 some 
fellahin were digging at Tel el-Amarna, about 
170 miles south of Cairo, and came across a 
collection of over three hundred clay tablets 
written in the Assyrio-Babylonian language. 
Soon it was seen that there was here a 
wonderful treasure, in fact a body of diplomatic 
correspondence belonging to the fifteenth 
century B.c. This Tel el-Amarna was the 
site of the new capital built by Amenophis tv. 
as a centre for the worship of the Sun-god, of 
which he was an enthusiastic adherent. This 
particular king of Egypt has special significance, 
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as he represents an attempt at religious reform. 
It was because of his striving after a kind of 
monotheism in honour of the Sun-god that he 
founded this capital in ‘place of Thebes, where 
rank polytheism prevailed. The new royal 
residence was called “the horizon of the sun’s 
disk,” and the king rejoiced in the name “light 
of the solar disk.” Of course, there was the 
usual reaction which comes after premature 
religious revolutions, and the ancient city of 
Thebes soon recovered its former glory and 
influence. Nearly all these letters were ad- 
dressed to the Egyptian emperor; thirty-six of 
these, which contain a quarter of the whole 
correspondence, came from the rulers and peoples 
of independent countries, as Babylon, Assyria, the 
Hittites, Mitanni, etc.; the other two hundred 
and sixty were sent by governors in Palestine, 
Pheenicia, and Syria, which were nominally de- 
pendent on the Egyptian king. Thus we are 
privileged to look into the correspondence of an 
Egyptian Pharaoh who lived and struggled with 
political and religious problems some 3400 years 
ago. This must, of course, be interesting and 
useful to the historian whether it bears directly 
on the Old Testament or not. If we are simply 
content to accept a certain amount of clear in- 
formation as to the political condition of Palestine 
at that remote period, we shall find a flood of 
light ; but if we allow ourselves to be overpowered 
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by an apologetic interest, we shall find ourselves 
entangled in hopeless obscurities. 

Dr. Boehmer, a German pastor who writes in 
a journal which is set for the defence of the faith, 
declares that there is much caprice in the apolo- 
getical treatment both as to readings and explana- 
tion; many find all kinds of Biblical names and 
relations simply because they want to find them. 
One illustration of this may suffice. Hommel 
~ quotes from one of the letters written by the 
King of Jerusalem, “It was not my father, it was 
not my mother, but the arm of the mighty king, 
that placed me in my ancestral home.” Then he 
gives the following wonderful argument : (1) There 
is a statement in Heb. vii. that Melchizedek 
was “without father and without mother,” and as 
this does not occur in Gen. xiv. 18, it applies 
either to a different version of that text or an 
independent oral tradition which applied this 
phrase to the ancient officer of the priest-king. 
(2) The phrase “mighty king” in the letter 
reminds of the phrase mighty God, El] Elyon, 
in Gen. xiv. (3) Therefore the letter throws 
light on Gen. xiv. and receives light from it 
(Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 154 ff.). We are 
very glad to receive light on Gen. xiv., but this 
contribution is of a very doubtful character. 
(1) According to Professor Hommel’s own view, 
Gen. xiv. refers to a period nine hundred years 
earlier than the letter. (2) There is no proof 
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that the King of Jerusalem referred to in the 
letter was a priest; and (3) there is no mention 
in the letter of “God Most High.” In fact, the 
whole construction is a fine specimen of lawless 
exegesis and unrestrained conjecture. On the 
significance of the phrase ‘‘ without father,” etc., 
_cf. Flinders Petrie, Syvza and Egyft, etc., p. 138. 

Here as elsewhere, when we take a specific 
case we find that it is rich for instruction and 
illustration but poor for the purposes of contro- 
versy. For instance, Palestine appears here, as 
in the Old Testament, to be a country divided 
into a number of tiny States, each having as its 
centre a fortified city, while the weak places are 
open to attack by marauding bands. Egypt has 
the character that we have learned to know from 
the Hebrew story, a great power with rich re- 
sources, but slow to move and often unreliable, 
generally disappointing those who trust in her. 
Points of this kind might be multiplied, but they 
are points no sane man has doubted. If we wish 
to settle the precise date of ‘the Exodus,” or to 
find out where the Hebrews were at that date, 
the ‘“‘external evidence” fails us, and we are met 
by a bewildering variety of different opinions. 
The “ Habiri” are mentioned, but who are they? 
Are they Hebrews, or Hittites, or an earlier 
immigration of tribes related to the Hebrews, or 
confederate bands, mercenary marauders having 


no necessary connection with the Hebrews? We 
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would like a definite, convincing answer to that 
question, but there is no unanimity among the 
critics. 

We have, however, abundance of information 
concerning the general situation. Palestine is 
politically dependent upon Egypt, but the power 
of the over-lord is weak, his vassals are feeling 
the pressure of invaders, and call pathetically to 
him for help. The Egyptian supremacy is giving 
way; there is nominal headship but no effective 
control. This same region is from the point of 
view of civilisation and culture under Babylonian 
influence; the language in which the correspond- 
ence is written tells us this; the Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian language has the position that was taken 
at different times by Aramaic, Latin, and French ; 
it is the channel of diplomatic communication. 
This does not mean that all the people are scribes 
and scholars, or that life in Palestine and Syria is 
a mere duplicate of that of Babylon. 

We learn that Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and 
Mittani are the great powers of the then civil- 
ised world; and the kind of “concert” that they 
form is not unlike that of later times, when 
nations profess to act in unity while secretly 
intriguing for their own hand. As a picture of 
political life, these letters are full of interest, and 
in some things they do not seem to be so many 
centuries away. We find that the court officials 
are careful and business-like in their habits, keep- 
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ing a proper record of the correspondence confided 
to their care. Kings use courtly phraseology to 
each other, and are punctilious in their observance 
of form; one wishes to know why the King of 
Egypt’s name is put before his, and enters into a 
long expostulation, only part of which has been 
preserved. There is the extravagant language 
of loyalty, real or pretended, which addresses the 
king as if he were a god; he gives life or death, 
he is the life-breath of his dependants; he is the 
sun which day and night, according to the ordi- 
nances of his father Shamash, arises on the land. 
Kings greet each other as brethren, and make 
passionate declarations of friendship; they ex- 
change embassies, and marry into each other’s 
families ; they are anxious to receive gifts of gold 
and precious stones, and on these subjects their 
speech is more outspoken than that which courtly 
etiquette of the present time would tolerate. 
Thus it is a living world into which these letters 
introduce us, big in its own way though smaller 
than that of our own time, for in our days science 
has given a certain unity to the whole earth. In 
those days communication was slow and difficult ; 
the civilised world was in a small compass, but 
travel was dangerous, roads were bad, and on the 
borders of each kingdom there were lawless bands 
of desperate men. It is an official society of 
which we have the picture, and there are many 
signs of meanness and corruption in it; still, as 
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we look at it we feel that the problems of life were 
very similar to those which we have to face. If 
from this very important discovery we cannot 
answer most pressing questions, or find an easy 
settlement of our critical controversies, we can, at 
least, gain a view of life’s battle in that distant 
land and time to which we owe so much. It is 
not by any means a golden age in the spiritual 
sense, though the literal gold was as much wor- 
shipped then as now; and when we think of all 
the advantages that we enjoy after three thousand 
years of toilsome progress, we ought to say with 
gladness and gratitude that the lines are fallen 
unto us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly 
heritage. 


CHAPTER V. 
BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 


TuosE who have the slightest acquaintance with 
the history of Israel and the phraseology of the 
Old Testament are familiar with the conflict and 
contrast between the small struggling kingdom of 
the Hebrews and the proud Babylonian Empires. 
The bitter song of the exiles who sat and wept 
by the waters of Babel has made its appeal to 
sympathetic hearers through many centuries ; and 
the pathetic cry, ‘‘ How shall we sing Yahweh's 
song in a foreign land!” has stirred generations 
of men to pity and thoughtfulness. It is simply 
a continuation and extension of the Old Testa- 
ment outlook when we use “Zion” as the 
symbol of the kingdom of God, the community 
formed of those who love truth and righteousness, 
and in the same breath speak of “ Babylon” as 
the representative of those worldly forces that are 
specially selfish, arrogant, and cruel. Thus we 
still sing of the militant Church, and lament that 
“Zion in her anguish with Babylon must cope.” 
This contrast, in the severe sharpness with which 
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we are familiar with it, comes to us from the Old 
Testament, and from the Apocalypse of St. John, 
where Jerusalem is the name of the ideal city 
that comes down from God out of heaven, and 
Babylon stands for the arrogant Roman oppressor 
for whose punishment the saints can justly cry 
out, and over whose downfall they may exult 
with righteous joy. There is something of the 
same temper six hundred years earlier, when the 
Prophet of Consolation calls upon ‘‘the virgin 
daughter of Babylon” to sit in the dust, and 
declares that she shall no more be called “The 
lady of kingdoms”; and when, in words that 
have been so richly illustrated in recent dis- 
coveries, he invites her to read her fate in her 
own scriptures, her own book of destiny: ‘“ Let 
now the astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly 
prognosticators stand up and save thee from the 
things that shall come upon thee” (Isa. xlvil. 
13). Indeed, when we remember that the 
northern tribes of Israel were broken and 
scattered by the might of Assyria, and that the 
Jewish nation was crushed by Babylon, we can 
sympathise with the feeling of antagonism and 
to some extent with the cry for vengeance (Ps. 
cxxxvii.). Under the circumstances we are 
surprised that the bitter conflict has not left a 
deeper mark on Hebrew literature. We admit, 
of course, quite frankly, that this contrast 
expresses the Hebrew point of view; for our 
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purpose, it is sufficient if it sets forth an important 
truth, and does justice to a real situation; no 
thoughtful man would now dream of taking it in 
an absolute, unqualified sense. If any are so 
disposed to take it, they must now meet a strong 
challenge from the modern champions of the 
ancient Babylonian Empires. Some of these 
think that in the light of brilliant researches 
and unexpected discoveries they can easily turn 
to ridicule the exaggerated claims of Israel with 
all its proud religious pretensions and fanatical 
intolerance. 

This question needs to be faced calmly and 
looked at impartially from all sides. No real 
student would ever think for one moment that all 
the virtues were embodied in Israel, and that 
Babylon was the incarnation of all the vices. 
The fiercest bigot has never gone to that length ; 
and we cannot attribute such a thought to en- 
lightened prophets and poets. But when all 
light from sources ancient and modern has been 
thrown upon. the subject, it is still possible to 
maintain that there is historical justification for! 
linking the religious ideal with the name of Zion, | 
while Babylon stands, in the main, for worldly 
science, military organisation, and commercial 
success. “In our own time the contrast between 
“the Church” and * the world,” the “sacred” and 
the “secular,” may be conceived in a mechanical 
manner, distorted by narrow prejudice or warped 
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by shallow bigotry, but there is something real in 
the contrast; the things thus opposed express 
different aspects of life, which unfortunately may 
come into violent opposition. 

“—— The Hebrew prophets, in the hour of their 
nation’s sorrow, believed that Assyria and Babylon 
having served their God-appointed purpose would 
fall to ruin and decay, while Israel would come 
through the furnace of affliction possessing a larger 
life and a richer experience. |History has surely 
justified this confidence ; but more important for 

jus than the fate of particular nations is this 
splendid faith, that religious sentiment and moral 
character are essential to national greatness. The 
monuments and inscriptions which testify to the 
intellectual culture and military power of those 
ancient nations only make the prophetic sermons 
the more impressive. 

The Hebrew literature, in which we find these 
prophecies of the destruction of the ancient 
empires, has, in modern times, helped to bring 
back their buried life; for, while [this department 
of history and archeology is now a large 
independent realm, in its earliest stages it owed 
much to the enthusiasm and self-denial of men 
whose supreme desire was that all possible light 
should be shed on the life and literature of Israel. 
Perhaps we may now say that this debt has been 
paid back with large interest when we consider 
that the language, history, and religion of Babylon 
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have thrown such a flood of light upon the 
Old Testament, and have thus enabled us to 
understand more fully the forms in which its 
sacred message is enshrined. Thus the lives of 
nations are strangely blended, and even in their . 
antagonisms they minister to each other and to 
the life of the world. It is now proved that 
elements from the life of Babylon have been 
handed down in scientific or popular forms, and 
have, in many ways, entered into common 
experience ; so that, though these proud empires 
were swept away, and the monuments of their 
splendour covered with dust, yet their life was 
not completely lost, some imperishable thoughts 
and important truths lived on when their source 
was quite forgotten. On the other hand, there ist 
a significant fact, important in the highest degree / 
for those who wish to see the whole subject in| 
the clear light. During those long silent years, | 
when the cities of Babylon were buried, and, 
except for a few references in Greek and Hebrew 
literature, forgotten, the Old Testament was 
delivering its message to many nations, and 
making its contributions to the life of humanity. | 
It spoke of the Power that makes for righteous- | 
ness, and called upon men to believe ina living | 
God who is the guide of history and the judge of | 
nations. Something out of this wonderful book 
has entered into the world’s noblest life, and 
though we may need to re-adjust our ideas on 
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many points, this fact of effective living ministry 
will always gain recognition from fair-minded 
men. Individual expositors may yield to pre- 
judice and partiality on one side or the other, but 
the great world will see that substantial justice 
is done. | 

We rejoice that these new chapters are about 
to be written, and we wish success to the scholars 
who are working so earnestly at this immense 
and ever-increasing body of new material. We 
cheerfully acknowledge that the story of ancient 
Babylonia has its own interest and significance ; 
there is something marvellously attractive in 
these pictures of social and religious life in times 
so far remote from our own. / Long before Israel 
appeared upon the stage of history and received 
the training for her God-appointed task, devout 
and scholarly men had found manifestations of 
God’s will in the regular order of the heavenly 
bodies, as well as in the strange longing of 
their own hearts. Babylon is ancient, scientific, 
imperial, and cosmopolitan; Israel is compara- 
tively young, politically it is provincial, socially 
it is not brilliant, in the realm of science it is 
narrow and dependent; yet when we lay stress on 
these limitations we only cause the peculiar glory 
| of this nation’s life to stand out more clearly; it 
has its own individuality ; its real leaders are men 
of genius, their ambition is to speak in the name 
of the eternal King, they hear the Divine message 
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and claim for it the supreme significance. The 
truth of this statement is in no wise lessened by 
the fact that Israel owed a debt to the earlier 
civilisation which had its home in Babylon, and 
used forms of thought and language that had 
been prepared by previous centuries of toil, while 
never capable of appropriating that culture in all 
its fulness and complexity. 

It is important that this question of history and 
life should be fully discussed in a fair and im- 
partial manner; there is no need to be anxious 
about ‘‘the nimbus of the chosen people” (cf. the 
Kaiser’s Letter, Badel and Bible, p. 124), in so far 
as will has any reality, that it take care of itself. 
Whether we are Jews or Christians, we do well to 
show an intelligent loyalty to this great literature, 
and not shelter ourselves in any blind, bigoted 
fashion behind the glories of a bygone age. But 
we cannot profess that the Hebrew religion is no 
more to us than any other religion; in studying 
its genesis and growth, we must use the most 
scientific method of which we are capable; 
however, there is no need on this account to 
forget that our own religion has an organic 
connection with the ancient faith, and that in 
a very living sense we are children of the 
Bible. The interest and enthusiasm quickened 
by this thought will not only inspire thoughtful 
reverence, it will lift our science into a spiritual 
atmosphere, and thus help us towards a sym- 
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pathetic interpretation of the life and literature 
to which we owe so much. 

What, then, must be our attitude in the face of 
the new Babylonian flood? ~ Or, in other words, 
can we follow without reserve those who would 
make Israel a mere province of Babylon? This 
has been the subject of continuous and heated 
discussion, especially in Germany ; and, while much 
of the controversy has been popular in character, 
yielding no new scientific results, yet, like all 
storms, it has tended, in some measure, to clear 
the air, so that those who look calmly may see how 
the real current of criticism runs. The mechanical 
view of inspiration has again been discredited and 
disclaimed, but there is no need to enlarge on that 
familiar fact. The influence of Babylon on the 
Old. Testament has been emphasised, and, as we 
think, exaggerated by scholars of various shades 
of thought. The great body of Old Testament 
specialists, while maintaining the need of keeping 
an open mind towards all new discoveries, have 
sought to defend the original strength and the 
organic unity of our sacred book. This they 
have done not from any mere policy of com- 
promise, but on the basis of their continuous and 
intimate study of the literature as a whole, and 
the relation of its different parts. If we once 
see that there is a living connection between the 
conceptions of truth at particular periods, or, in 
other words, if we believe in a religion that grows, 
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a revelation that advances in clearness, we shall 
be able to admit outside influence on the form in 
which these truths are expressed without believing 
in a slavish borrowing or copying. The answer 
then to “ Pan- Babylonianism, ” in so far as this 
has any reality or oppressiveness, is to be found 
in criticism as a whole, in a study which passes 
beyond mere words and details to a clear con- 
ception of the general movement. Here is one 
good reason why the preacher who expounds 
particular texts from the ancient book should 
seek a clear view of the character and spirit of 
this whole historical movement in its relation to 
the life of the world; if he is not a mere lecturer 
on history, there are many subjects that he must 
treat in the light of history. 

There is no longer any possibility of turning 
away from this discussion by laying stress upon 
the difficult nature of these newly discovered 
languages, the imperfect condition of many of 
these inscriptions, and the general unreliability 
of results and theories based upon these uncertain 
sources of information. So far as the outsider 
can judge, the greatest difficulties and the most 
delicate linguistic discussions gather round the 
proper names. In the hands of careful scholars, 
even imperfect documents may render great 
service; here, as well as elsewhere, imagina- 
tion needs to be kept in check by sober reason. 
Infallibility is not to be expected here; ex- 
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aggeration was common enough in Babylon, and 
lying is not exactly a modern invention. But 
when fair qualifications have been made and 
proper warnings given, we know that there is 
a large and increasing quantity of new historical 
material which in the hands of careful scholars 
will be classified and interpreted so as to cast 
great light upon those distant periods which 
had formerly to be regarded as prehistoric. We 
do not believe that any important “result” will 
in the long run be accepted unless it can bear 
the fire of expert criticism from many quarters. 
When any sphere of research calls into play the 
intelligent activity of many earnest students, the 
peculiarities of individual scholars are checked by 
the general search for truth. All we can do is 
to compare the conclusions of specialists on each 
important question, and discuss every point fairly 
on its own merits. This is not easy, and, in the 
meantime, some interesting details may be left in 
a state of uncertainty; but, as it is a genuine 
attempt to get at the bottom of things, it is 
better than narrow fanaticism or light-hearted 
dogmatism. 

Neither is there escape on the old theological 
line, which attempted to explain all similarities 
between Babylonian literature and the Bible from 
the idea of a “primitive revelation,” which is to 
be found in the Bible in purer, more original 
forms, and elsewhere in distorted and degraded 
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shapes. In the present discussion, this venerable 
phrase, which indeed belongs to an antiquated 
theology, must be regarded as out of court, as 
this is an inquiry which must be kept as far as 
possible within the sphere of historical investi- 
gation and comparative literature. Speculative 
questions as to the nature of revelation cannot 
be handled directly, but one thing must be con- 
ceded, namely, that any theological conceptions 
that are closely bound up with the old system of 
chronology must be revised in the light which 
physical science and archeological discovery have 
thrown upon the age of the world and the life 
of man. 


Ina certain sense, we may say that the Hebrew \ 


nation was born about thirteen centuries before 
the Christian era; the history of the nation and 
its religion begins at that time. For the earliest 
period the historical material is scanty, and leaves 
us in uncertainty on many points. From the 
days of David and Solomon downward, there is 
more material to be used for a critical recon- 
struction of the history. The poetic stories 
in Genesis which relate to the pre-Canaanite 
period probably contain traditions reflecting the 
early experiences of the tribes in and outside of 
Palestine; naturally the work of disentangling 
the substance of this tradition from the forms 
of later days is a delicate operation which does 
not often lead to certain results. Still the work 
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done in the department of Hebrew history during 
recent years has been rich in interest and stimulus. 
While we can never hope to reproduce with pre- 
cise accuracy the life of the distant past, it is 
probable that our picture of that past, both in its 
political and religious aspects, approaches more 
closely to the reality. 

Coming back, then, to our specific subject, we 
note that the fact is generally recognised that 
for centuries before the Israelites came into the 
country, Palestine was under Babylonian influence. 
This does not mean that exactly the same stage 
of culture and the same forms of religious thought 
and customs were to be found here as in Baby- 
lonia; there was, no doubt, local character and 
colour that could never be completely crushed by 
a foreign scheme of thought. Ideas and usages 
travelled from the great centres of civilisation ; 
this was all the more natural as the Babylonians 
were an older branch of the race from which 
came the Hebrews and the earlier inhabitants of 
Syria and Palestine. The Hebrews could not 
pass from the nomadic to the settled state, and 
come into contact with new circumstances and 
culture, without undergoing great changes in 
their national and religious life. Historians tell 
us that the strength of the civilisation in ancient 
Babylon was such that, though the country was 
several times overrun by new, hardy tribes, yet 
this civilisation held its own, and even subdued 
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the new-comers, so that they assimilated the 
Babylonian science and religion. 

The case of Israel is different: the people 
come into a new land, a land where a certain 
type of Semitic religion prevails, and where Baby- 
lonian influence has been exceedingly strong, and 
they are zof conquered in the spiritual sense; 
they build up a nation with remarkable individual 
character ; their religion refuses to conform to the 
common type. This is an actual fact; its reality 
and significance are not lessened when we recog- 
nise that the popular religion in Israel often 
became weak and coarse, and that even the 
prophetic religion had higher and lower stages, 
containing within itself conflicting and apparently 
contradictory elements. This is merely to say 
that it was a living, growing religion, solving prob- 
lems within itself and contending with dangers 
from without. . 

It is difficult to form a complete and systematic 
sketch of the theological ideas of that early time ; 
but we know that it was under a religious impulse 
that the tribes were united for the conquest of 
the country; and that each forward movement 
was religious as well as political in its character. 
Hence we are driven to the conclusion that here 
was a religious faith possessing a certain intel- 
lectual simplicity and moral superiority. Such a 
faith must either grow and expand, or die. It 
was not possible to escape the influence of 
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Babylon and Egypt; still less to flee away from 
the atmosphere that had been created by the 
Canaanite religions. Neither was it possible to 
turn back to any ideal, simple life of the past. 
{When we examine carefully this period of toil and 


struggle, we are convinced that Babylon did not 


. 


\create or inspire the life and religion of Israel. 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, who is regarded 
as a special champion of Babylon, says, at the 
close of his first lecture: ‘‘ Notwithstanding all 
this, however, and despite the fact that many 
liberal and enlightened minds openly advocated 
the doctrine that Nergal and Nebo, that the 
moon-god and the sun-god, the god of thunder, 
Ramman, and all the rest of the Babylonian 
Pantheon were one in Marduk, the god of light, 
still polytheism, gross polytheism, remained for 
three thousand years the . Babylonian State 
religion—a sad and significant warning against 
the indolence of men and races in matters of. 
religion, and against the colossal power which 
may be acquired by a strongly organised priest- 
hood based upon it” (Babel and Bible. Three 
Lectures. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, p. 65). 
This is a clear statement from one who cannot 
be suspected of unfairness towards Babylon ; and, 
certainly, no complaint can be made against 
either the truth or the temper of the following 
paragraph, in which the same writer points to 
the limitations of Israel’s religion: ‘‘ Even the 
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religion of Yahveh, under the magic standard of 
which Moses united into a single nation the 
twelve nomadic tribes of Israel, remained infected 
for centuries with all manner of human infirmities, 
—with all the unsophisticated anthropomorphic 
conceptions that are characteristic of the childhood 
of the human race, with Israelitic particularism, 
with heathen sacrificial customs, and with the cult 
of legal externalities. Even its intrinsic worth 
was impotent to restrain the nation from worship- 
ing the Baal and the Astarte of the indigenous 
Canaanite race, until those titanic minds, the 
prophets, discovered in Yahveh the God of the 
universe, and pleaded for a quickening of the 
inner spirit of religion with exhortations like 
that of Joel, ‘to rend their hearts and not their 
garments,’ and until the divinely endowed singers 
of the Psalms expressed the concepts of the 
prophetic leaders in verses which awaken to this 
day a living echo in the hearts of all nations and 
times—until, in fine, the prophets and psalmists 
paved the way for the exhortation of Jesus to 
pray to God in spirit and truth, and to strive by 
dint of individual moral endeavour in all spheres of 
life after higher and higher perfection—after that 
perfection which is our Father’s in heaven.” 
Next, we may note that the international cir- 
cumstances which allowed the Israelites to settle 
in Palestine, build up a nation, and organise a 
kingdom, were precisely the circumstances which 
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allowed the religion to develop in its own way. 
“But also here, at the beginning of the history 
of the people and State of Israel-Judah, we 
recognise the general situation of the Orient as 
the pre-condition for the development of the 
people, which now for half a thousand years 
grows up on the soil of Palestine. The State of 
Saul and David could only develope independently 
because at that time neither Egypt nor Babylon, 
which had by this time stepped into the place of 
Assyria, were able to lay hold of anything 
beyond their own narrow boundaries” (Winckler, 
Abraham als Babylonier, p. 35). 

The danger to the purity and growth of the 
Hebrew religion, during the first four or five 
centuries after the settlement of Palestine, comes 
from the common customs of the country, and 
from the influence of Canaanite and Tyrian forms 
of worship. That Babylonian influence had in 
earlier times exerted some influence here need 
not be denied. But at the time of which we are 
speaking, the two great powers on either hand, 
Egypt and Babylon, were too busy with their own 
affairs to meddle with Syria and Palestine ; hence, 
precisely at the time when the Israelite kingdom 
was formed, the direct influence of Babylon was 
weaker than at the earlier and later period. 
Thus, a study of historical circumstances con- 
nected with the growth of this people, when the 
religion was face to face with its first great social 
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problems, shows free space for original movement 
and individual development. 

In the prophetic period, which comes next, 
there is still less need to consider the influence of 
Babylon on the nature of religion, though this is 
powerful in the realm of politics, and touches both 
the politicians and populace. The real religious 
leaders were opposed to foreign influence ; they 
were beginning to lay down moral principles of 
universal application; the spirit underlying their 
teaching is one that must eventually pass beyond 
all barriers of tribe and nation (Amos i.). Their 
God was the ruler of the larger world; Assyria 
and Egypt were subject to His sway ; the growth 
of the mightiest empires was checked by His 
will and limited by His purpose. This ftth< 
came to them by inspiration of the living God ; 
theirs was a monotheism that had its roots in the 
clear preception of a divine kingdom and an 
abiding moral order. Later writers, disciples of 
great masters, can turn this faith into a doctrine, 
and set forth calm arguments for the supremacy of 
Yahweh, or a scornful polemic against the folly of 
idolatry. In Deutero-Isaiah it becomes a theology, 
but a theology all aglow with passionate hope and 
poetic enthusiasm. Jeremiah can recognise the 
supremacy of Babylon in the field of politics, and 
point to submission as a rational recognition of 
Providence ; but he found his religion elsewhere, 
in the history of his people, in the message of 
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God to his own throbbing heart. If Ezekiel’s 
style and imagery’ are more easy to match with 
Babylonian parallels, his doctrine can be explained 
only by studying it in connection with the history 
of his own people. 

We are inclined to think that during the Exile, 
when the feeling against Babylon was bitter, the 
Jews would not take over anything from their 
hated foes; but it is well to remember that 
peoples of definite character cannot come into 
close contact without influencing each other. No 
doubt the Exile gave the Jewish teachers a 
wider outlook ; it is possible, even at this period, 
that they learned some things from the larger 
nation. Probably these things were of the 
external kind connected with calendars and 
chronological schemes, things that did not touch 
the heart of their faith or even seriously affect 
their ritual. The post-exilic prophets, poets, and 
historians hold fast to the Hebrew tradition and 
do not show any great reverence for Babylon. 
The later apocryphal and apocalyptic literature 
comes under the sway of that luxuriant Oriental 
speculation which stands in such strong contrast 
to the sober teaching of the prophets. At this 
stage, however, what we call distinctively ‘the 
Hebrew faith” has grown to maturity and almost 
completed its special contribution to the religious 
thought of the world; it is beginning to be 
modified by Hellenic influence ; soon the Jewish 
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Church as we meet it in the New Testament, a 
Church living too largely in the past, will have 
reached its final form. Then the world will 
need a new teacher, One who can reach the 
real heart of the past and carry it to a nobler 
future. 

To illustrate the fact that there may be great 
similarity of form along with great difference of 
spirit, reference may be made to one of the 
apocalyptic books with which we are most 
familiar, the Revelation of St. John. This book 
occupies a special place in the New Testament 
literature on account of its rich Oriental imagery 
and highly symbolical character. It may be 
that much of the symbolism comes from tra- 
ditional Semitic forms, but the spirit and purpose 
of the book are not Babylonian. From Babylon 
we derive not only the divine right of kings, but 
even the divinity of the king or emperor; we 
are told on high authority that this was a central 
thought of Babylonian theology, and we know 
quite well that, in this extreme form, the doctrine 
was hateful both to Jews and Christians. The 
early Christians protested earnestly against it, as 
the Jews had done two centuries earlier. “If 
the whole world was ordered according to the 
laws prescribed in the stars, so an arrangement 
of human society must be carried through accord- 
ing to the same precepts. As the heavenly, so 
must also the earthly rulers exercise their office 
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in a similar manner. The king appears mostly 
as the incarnation of the god himself, and is 
worshipped as such. The Ptolemies, the 
Seleucide, and the Roman emperors have in 
this pretension, which seems to us so monstrous, 
merely taken up the Oriental teaching of their 
lands and provinces. The conflict to which such 
a demand made by Antiochus Epiphanes led 
among the Jews is well known. Antiochus 
desired the worship of Zeus, but he himself 
was the incarnation of the god. The Maccabean 
insurrection was the consequence of the attempt 
to again force this Oriental doctrine upon the 
Jews” (Winckler, Die babylonische Kultur, ete): 
It is quite clear, then, that there may be a close 
similarity in literary forms without slavish de- 
pendence in the system of thought; in fact, 
while the external appearance is similar, the 
substance of the faith may be in sharpest 
opposition. 

There is no need to discuss here the claim 
that the name Yahweh, the name of Israel’s 
God, is found on Babylonian tablets of the time 
of Hammurabi. That is a point that must be 
settled by historical evidence; and at present, 
judging from the different views held by leading 
Specialists, we may say that the evidence is not 
decisive. It is not likely that this name was 
invented by Moses or the early Israelite teachers ; 
and, in the future, fuller light may be thrown 
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upon its origin. The origin of the name is not 
of great importance in the present discussion, as 
Professor Delitzsch states that he does not on 
this account derive the Jewish conception of God 
from the Babylonian cosmology. The study of 
the names of the Hammurabi period leads him 
to “the renewed assumption that they are rooted 
in a religious conception different from the 
polytheistic views that were native in Babylon. 
What was the nature and value of that mono- 
theism the contemporary sources do not enable 
us to determine, but only to infer them from the 
later development of ‘Yahvism’” (Badel and 
Bible, p. 150). And it is a ‘‘misrepresentation ” to 
attribute to him the idea that “the name and 
worship of Yahveh himself, united with a more 
or less definitely developed monotheism, was a 
primitive possession of Babylon” (zdzd@. p. 149). 
As a matter of fact, we are not able to define the 
nature of this early monotheism, if it really 
existed. We are called to judge its nature from 
its later developments; but the actual course of 
the development of ‘“ Yahvism” is to be found 
in the Old Testament; and this is a Hebrew, not 
a Babylonian development. No doubt many 
great spiritual movements have gone unrecorded, 
or have left few definite marks in the literary 
history; but, in the case of Israel, the great 
upward movement has left a pathway of light 
running through the centuries, shining brighter 
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and brighter unto the perfect day. Here we 
have distinct signs of such independence and 
originality as is possible in a world where all 
forms of life and modes of thought are closely 
knit together. 

It is quite probable that in ancient Babylonia 
there were monotheistic movements of a scien- 
tific or political character. Men who studied so 
carefully the order of the world as seen in the 
heavenly bodies, must often have been driven to 
the thought of one power with many manifesta- 
tions; men who were zealous for the supremacy 
of Babylon and the glory of its god, Marduk, 
sometimes attempted to claim for their deity the 
prerogatives and powers of other gods; but, on 
the testimony of those who have studied the 
matter most carefully, these speculations did not 
enter into the heart of the people or change the 
course of the nation’s life. Babylon played its 
own part and gave many gifts to the world, but 
it cannot claim that we owe to it the reasoned, 
dignified, passionate monotheism of Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity. This mono- 
theism did not attain perfection in Israel; national 
limitation and sectarian weakness clung to it; 
but it was a living faith appealing to the noblest 
in men, and ever reaching out after larger things. 
In the wonderful prophecy of Deutero-Isaiah, a 
prophecy uttered in the face of Babylon, this 
mighty faith and noble creed finds worthy 
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expression ; here the ancient faith, both in form 
and spirit, comes near to the Christian ideal. In 
the words of that great poet, we may say, “It 
shall be to Yahweh for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off” (Isa. lv. 13). 


CHAPTER VL 
BABYLON AND THE BIBLE—Continued. 


In the previous chapter we attempted to show 
that Criticism vindicates the independence and 
originality of the Hebrew people in the sphere 
of religion; politically, Israel was influenced 
by many nations, and intellectually she was in 
many respects dependent on the great pre- 
existing Babylonian civilisation; but the great 
theological and spiritual contribution she has 
made to the life of the world comes through her 
own God-guided leaders. While the truth of this 
statement can be fully proved and abundantly 
illustrated, there is no need to deny that recent 
research has brought a new world to light, and, by 
giving a large new background to the Old Testa- 
ment, has revealed many points of contact between 
Israel and Babylon. A careful examination of 
the details involved in this discussion will probably 
lead to the conclusion we have already reached, 
that any dependence of the Hebrew people on 
this ancient civilisation relates rather to the form 
of expression than to the essence of the faith. 
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It is too late in the day to deny the fact of 
this contact; the evidence is full, clear, and con- 
vincing. Neither is it satisfactory to say that, 
as scholars differ regarding the time and manner 
of such influence, the fact is therefore doubtful. 
It is quite possible for the fact to be absolutely 
certain while the explanations remain variable 
and uncertain. The attempts to explain away 
the fact have so far been feeble and vain. It is 
good to treat this question as a purely historical 
inquiry, and, in the meantime, keep clear of the 
more subtle theological discussions. On the one 
hand, to deny plain facts because they conflict 
with an outworn theory as to the nature of 
revelation, is a form of blindness; on the other 
hand, it is surely shallow and foolish to declare 
that the new light thrown on the relation of Israel 
to its ancient environment proves that the history 
of Israel reveals a purely human movement. To 
a deep philosophy, or, what comes to the same 
thing, to a simple faith in God, there is no such 
thing as a “mere human development ” or “ purely 
natural movement.” However, we must leave 
to the philosopher or theologian the work of dis- 
cussing the different questions concerning the 
“natural” and the “supernatural”; the present 
investigation is historical in its character ; it is 
comparatively simple and concrete. 

We may begin with a brief note on a subject 
that has aroused much discussion, namely, the 
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origin of the Sabbath. Professor F. Delitzsch, in 
the first lecture of the Babel and Bible series made 
the following statement : “The Babylonians also 
had their Sabbath day (shabattu), and a calendar 
of feasts and sacrifices has been unearthed, accord- 
ing to which the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days 
of every month were set apart as days on which 
no work should be done; on which the king 
should not change his robes, nor mount his 
chariot, nor offer sacrifices, nor render legal 
decisions, nor eat of boiled or roasted meats; on 
which not even a physician should lay hands on 
the sick. Now this setting apart of the seventh 
day for the propitiation of the gods is really 
understood from the Babylonian point of view, 
and there can therefore be scarcely the shadow of 
a doubt that in the last resort we are indebted to 
this ancient nation on the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris for the plenitude of blessings that 
flows from our day of Sabbath or Sunday rest.” 
(Babel and Bible. Three Lectures. The Open 
Court Pub. Co. 1906, Chicago, p. 37). 

This was just the kind of statement to cause 
flerce controversy, and it was given with great 
emphasis under circumstances that ensured for it 
the widest publicity ; and yet we are compelled to 
say that it is not the kind of statement we would 
have expected from such an eminent scholar ; it is 
loosely expressed, it does not distinguish carefully 
between fact and conjecture; to the average 
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reader it suggests much more than it was intended 
to convey. For example, after the statement has 
been subjected to severe criticism from many 
sides, the author of it sums up the result and 
gently withdraws in the following words: 
“Accordingly we must acquiesce in the fact that 
the Hebrew Sabbath ultimately is rooted in the 
Babylonian institution. More than this was not 
claimed” (zd¢d. p. 156). We submit that the 
original statement does claim or imply much 
more than this. 

We are not sure that the name Shadattu was 
applied to these specific days; we do not know 
that a seven-day week was then in existence in 
Babylon; it does not appear that the days here 
mentioned were general holidays or rest days for 
the people; we cannot trace back the process by 
‘which the seventh day was separated from its 
original connection with the moon; in fact, we 
know very little about any Sabbath in ancient 
Babylon, and what we do know, even when put 
together by the most favourable conjecture, leaves 
something very far from the fully developed 
Hebrew Sabbath or Christian Sunday. The 
process here seems to have been similar to that 
which has taken place in other cases: an institu- 
tion or idea that existed in rudimentary form has 
shared in the growth and expansion of the 
Hebrew religion; it has been transformed and 
filled with new religious significance. The 
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Hebrew Sabbath runs through the year inde- 
pendent of the moon; it provides a day of rest 
for man and beast; the Deuteronomic writer 
gives it a humanitarian tone, the Priestly author 
regards it as belonging to the original constitution 
of the world, the prophets endow it with rich 
spiritual meaning, and, finally, Jesus Christ rescues 
it from superstition and bigotry, declaring that 
‘‘the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” The dim beginnings of this institu- 
tion are lost in antiquity, but the spiritual history 
of it is revealed in the Hebrew documents, and 
through them has exerted a powerful influence 
over the higher life of the world. It is, then, 
only in a very remote sense that we can be’ said 
to be indebted to Babylon ‘for the plenitude of 
blessings that flows from our day of Sabbath or 
Sunday rest.” Whatever may still be discovered 
concerning ancient Babylon, the fact must remain 
that the Sabbath as we know it, and the noblest 
thoughts that gather round it, come to us from 
the Hebrew people. Assemblies such as we 
now have once a week for the study of sacred 
scriptures and the exercise of simple intelligent 
worship, helped to keep alive the Hebrew religion 
in the dark days’ of the Babylonian exile; and 
through the bitterness and disappointment of 
that fruitful period this institution received new 
meaning and power. The whole of this Babel 
and Bible question tends to illustrate the fact 
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which is made quite clear in this one case, namely, 
that anything which passed over from Babylon to 
Israel received a new religious interpretation, and 
was set on the way of a higher development. 

One of the most wonderful pieces of literature 
in any language is the story of the Creation and 
Paradise, contained in Gen. ii ny ae it is full 
of deep suggestions ene a in powerful poetic 
form. When we separate this piece from its 
context, and try to study it apart from the later 
theology that has been read into it, we find that it 
presents a fascinating picture of primitive man in 
relation to the God who is his King and Judge. 
There is much sadness in this picture of man’s 
weakness and his silent submission to the all- 
powerful God. It is pathetic rather than tragic 
in its tone; there is in it no sublime passion, 
no fiery conflict, no magnificent rebellion. The 
God pictured in this story is the supreme Lord; 
the man, the woman, and the serpent are His 
creatures; their destiny is controlled by His re- 
sistless will; but the world that forms the back- 
ground of the story is a small one, it is not the 
great cosmos of chap. i.; the scene of the story 
is the ancient garden of the gods. The one God, 
Yahweh, is a judge who by skilful questioning 
goes to the heart of the matter, and in solemn 
oracles apportions to each offender his rightful 
share of punishment. Man is of the earth; he 
comes from the soil, and with painful labour he 
; 8 
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‘ tills the ground to gain his daily bread; and his 
destiny is to return to the dust from whence he 
came. The innocence and ignorance of naked 
childhood has been exchanged for the painful 
experience of mature life; in gaining knowledge, 
man has tasted the bitterness of sin and sorrow. 
If we follow out all the details with fine analytic 
power, we may find the answers to many questions 
concerning man’s origin and nature; to many of 
these questions science now gives a different or 
fuller answer, but the record of early thinking is 
still full of interest. The supreme thought seems 
to be that man in finding knowledge has found 
sorrow, because he has failed to gain that other 
great prerogative of God, eternal life. His 
knowledge does not save him from painful toil 
nor from his doleful destiny. There does not 
seem to be a conscious polemic against culture 
and in favour of the claims of the simple life. 
The peasant who comes before us in this story is 
simple enough, but there is no pride of simplicity, 
it is not a simplicity in which a man can glory and 
find great joy. It is a wonderful picture, with 
many germinal ideas in a small space; there is a 
deep knowledge of human nature revealed in each 
separate stroke, as well as in the effective arrange- 
ment of the several parts. Here is unconscious 
genius and deep religious strength; yet the total 
effect of the story is depressing, and it is not 
likely that when it was read or told separately it 
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suggested to the hearers anything that we could | 
call a “‘gospel”; still less the elaborate specula-— 
tive theology of later Jewish and Christian 
schools. As the expression of a particular phase — 
of human life, it is, and must remain, one of the — 
most precious and suggestive fragments that have 
come from early times. 
After reading many discussions on the subject, 
we have come to the conclusion that there has not 
yet been discovered any Babylonian parallel to this 
story. Professor Delitzsch, after noting the signi- 
ficance of the story for the history of religion and 
for the New Testament theology, launches out 
in this dramatic style: ‘‘ May I lift the veil, may I 
point to an old Babylonian cylinder-seal, on which 
may be seen in the centre a tree bearing pendent 
fruits; to the right a man, distinguishable by his 
horns, which are the symbol of strength; to the 
left a woman, both with their hands outstretched 
toward the fruit; and behind the woman the 
serpent? Is it not the very acme of likelihood 
that there is some connection between this old 
Babylonian picture and the Biblical tale of the Fall 
of Man?” (Babel and Bible, p. 48). Here our 
expectation was excited and the veil was lifted, but 
we did not see very much after all. This parti- 
cular cylinder has been known for a long time, 
and many experts fail to see the connection, some 
even doubt whether it is really the figure of a 
serpent ; they claim that the serpent is merely ‘a 
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meandering line” or ‘‘ ornamental division.” The 
figures are clothed, and there are other features 
which make the connection unlikely, or at least 
uncertain. 

The following statement by Dr. Driver, like all 
his deliverances, is carefully expressed, and does 
full justice to the fact that we must acknowledge 
strong Babylonian influence in the form of these 
narratives. {‘‘ The material side of the narrative 
was derived, there can be little doubt, from the 
| representations and traditions current among the 
writer's fellow-countrymen, though not entirely of 
native origin. The narrative contains features 
which have unmistakable counterparts in the 
religious traditions of other nations; and some 
of these, though they have been accommodated 
to the spirit of Israel’s religion, carry indications 
that they are not native to it” (Driver, Te Book 
of Genesis, p. 51). After quoting details, he de- 
clares, ‘‘ Enough will have been adduced to show 
that, though no complete Babylonian parallel to 
the story of Paradise is at present known, there 
are features in the narrative which point strongly 
towards Babylonia, and, in the light of the known 
fact that other elements in the early chapters of 
Genesis are derived from Babylonia, authorise 
the inference that echoes of Babylonian beliefs 
supplied, at least in part, the framework of the 
representation” (zdzd. p. 53). There are, no 
doubt, features which are common to this and 
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similar Babylonian stories. The four rivers, 
perhaps a prosaic addition, take us into the 
region of Babylon; Eden also is in that neigh- 
bourhood; the cherubim, the garden of the 
gods, the tree of life, and other features may be 
Babylonian or belong to ancient Semitic poetry. 
But this does not justify us in calling the story, 
in its present form, Babylonian, any more than 
we can give the credit of Shakespeare’s plays to 


the ancient Chronicler. The theology is Pales-| 
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tinian, it comes from men of the Hebrew race 
who had been touched by the prophetic spirit. 
Even here’ the supremacy of Yahweh asserts 
itself, Babylonian demonology is subdued, if not 
completely rejected; Israel’s God is regarded as 
the absolute Ruler of the world and of all creatures 
in it. 

The case of the first narrative of creation 
(Gen. iii. 4a) is somewhat different; from the 
time when the Babylonian Creation tablets were 


discovered, it has been recognised that there | 


was a real relationship of some kind between 
the two accounts of creation, the Hebrew and 
the Babylonian. At first the new discoveries 
were appealed to as “confirmation ” of the Biblical 
account, the two being regarded as variants of one 
primitive tradition; since that time the “light 
from the East” has grown both in quality and 
quantity, and the whole subject has been fully 
discussed from many points of view. A detailed 
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examination of this account would require several 
chapters ; all that can be given now is a few notes 
on the narrative as it is involved in the Babel and 
Bible controversy. The apologetic side of the 
question we may dismiss briefly with the remark 
that if we accept a careful criticism we can 
dispense with the various allegorical interpreta- 
tions and harmonistic devices which have in the 
past grown out of the attempts to reconcile the 
statements of the chapter with the science and 
philosophy of different generations. This does 
not mean that we dismiss the subject simply by 
saying that the narrative of the creation of the 
world was not meant to teach science but religion. 
Let us try to be a little more precise. Besides 
embodying a noble faith, a faith which must live 
for ever and express itself in various forms, an 
intelligent faith in divine action and orderly pro- 
cess, besides this vital thing, the chapter contains 
ideas which belong to the realm of physical 
science, ideas which served their purpose nobly 
for centuries, but which have become childlike 
in the light of the world’s ever-growing knowledge. 
‘In ae words, we must be prepared to ade 
‘frankly that science and philosophy in the Bible, 
as elsewhere, grows old and takes its place in the 
history of human thought. 

- But the main question for us is, What is the 
relation of this chapter to the Babylonian cos- 
mogony, with which it certainly has points of 
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contact and yet from which it differs so widely ? 
We have to account both for the similarities and 
differences, and to answer the pertinent question, 
Are the similarities strong enough to suggest a 
real relationship, and if so, what is the nature of 
that relationship? Various positions have been 
taken : that the similarities are slight, and are such 
as might be expected in statements that deal with 
a common subject; or that the Babylonian and 
Biblical accounts come from a primitive tradition, 
which in one case has been perverted into a 
polytheistic form, while in the other it has retained 
its monotheistic character. The great body of | 
Old Testament scholars, at the present day, are | 
compelled by clear conviction to follow a quite | 
different course. While there may be difference \ 
of opinion as to the time and manner in which 
this influence travelled into Palestine, they are 
agreed that the form which the account of the 
Creation takes in Gen. i. is ultimately dependent / 
‘on Babylonian modes of thought. It is not ] 
necessary to regard this process as a ‘borrow- 
ing,” in any crude mechanical sense. The study 
of the external world in a large scientific sense, 
and particularly of astronomy, had its home and 
origin in Babylon; certain forms of thought and 
expression have persisted down to our own times ; 
can it be at all surprising, then, that the Hebrews, 
who were a younger race, and who came into a 
land that had been directly dependent on Babylon, 
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should feel the influence of this ancient civilisation 
in matters of science ? 

We cannot deny the dependence and inferiority 
of the Hebrews in these matters, but we maintain 
that it did not destroy the individuality of the 
Hebrew people or affect seriously the real origin- 
ality and power of their religion. 

The case on the critical side may be summed 
up briefly as follows: (1) Babylonian civilisation 
is very ancient, its historic records go back to a 
period thousands of years before the formation of 
the Hebrew nation. Long before the particular 
tribes out of which this nation was formed came 
into the light of history, there were many migra- 
tions of different peoples into Palestine. (2) 
This light has come to us from the monuments; 
Hebrew tradition agrees with it, it points to the 
East as the abode of primitive man, it traces the 
ancestors of the Hebrew people to that quarter, 
all its references to Babylon show that the Assyrio- 
Babylonian Empire is regarded as ancient and 
original. (3) In this part of the Old Testament 
(Gen. i-xi.) there are other sections that 
bear clear marks of Babylonian influence, e.g. the , 
story of the Flood, the Ten Patriarchs, the 
Tower of Babel. These plain indications help to 
turn the scale in cases that seem more doubtful. 
(4) As to the semzlarities, it is contended that 
these by their very nature show the Hebrew 
account to be later, and dependent on the earlier 
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stories. In other words, we have survivals, in the 
form of certain expressions, which are best ex- 
plained by the supposition that the original 
meaning has been partly washed out. The idea 
of “chaos” or the great primeval flood is at home 
in Babylonia, not in Palestine. The Hebrew 
word for ‘‘deep” has probably some connection 
with Tiamat, the mythological monster of the 
Babylonian poem. That the world arises through 
a division of the primitive waters (Tiamat) is a 
feature that it has in common with all Babylonian 
accounts. The phrase, ‘“‘Let us make man,” 
perhaps owes its presence here to the polytheistic 
form of the original story. The break in the 
thought between vers. 2 and 3 suggests that 
something foreign to Hebrew thought has fallen 
out. These are but specimens of many details 
which, taken all together, favour the view that 
the narrative owes many of its features to an 
earlier form, which itself has had a long history 
and passed through many stages. This earlier 
form may have points of contact with other 
cosmogonies, but the most powerful influence is, 
no doubt, Babylonian. “ When we have admitted | 
all this, we are still face to face with the fact that) 
the chapter that lies before us is a genuine Hebrew 
production. y The Priestly style that marks thé 
present form belongs to the Judaism of exilic and 
post- -exilic times; this is seen in the formal, pre- 
cise repetition, in the love of classification and 
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definition, in the blessing of the works of creation, 
and in the supreme importance attached to the 
Sabbath. Some of these things may be found 
centuries earlier in Babylon, but it was in the later 
literary age that they became dominant among 
the Jews. But, above all, we have the sublime 
monotheism to which the Hebrew people had 
been led by their great teachers ; this colours the 
whole narrative ; the creative word of God brings 
order out of chaos and guides the beginning of 
things in orderly progression. The writer bows 
in reverence before the mystery of life, and 
expresses a calm conviction that the world is good. 
These beginnings of botany and biology have 
long ago been left behind, but this faith in a living 
God and an orderly universe belongs to the 
eternal order of things. In Babylon, sun, moon, 
and stars were gods; here they are simply lamps 
hung in the firmament of heaven for the con- 
venience of man to determine the times of his 
festivals. The Babylonians had more knowledge 
of astronomy, and the mythological forms in which 
this was often presented show a poetic magnifi- 
cence and weird power ; the Hebrew cosmogony 
prepared the way for more sober science and 
purer religion. Taking a large view, we can say 
this, although in later days by a stupid literalism 
Genesis and science have often been brought into 
conflict. Much more might be said along this 
line, but our present purpose is merely to show 
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that while the account of the creation is a later 
production, and is dependent, in a remote way, on 
the Babylonian cosmogony, yet it is a genuine 
document of Hebrew faith and Jewish theology ; 
in its own way it is a strong testimony to the real 
originality and the unconquerable power of that 
faith. 

With regard to the narrative of the Deluge, 
after the discussions of the last half century, it is 
impossible to deny that the case is even stronger 
for Babylonian influence. The story did not} 
originate in Israel ; it is used by Hebrew writers 
to fill out their slight sketch of the early history | 
of the world, and to set forth their ideas of God’s 
righteous government. Flood stories are found 
in many nations, and probably many of these 
sprang from a common centre; but those that 
circulated among the Semitic peoples no doubt 
originated in Babylonia, the region of great floods, 
rather than in Palestine, and among the older 
rather than the younger members of the family. 
In the Assyrio-Babylonian tradition the story of 
the Flood is an episode in a long, elaborate poem, 
—a poem which, with all its wild mythology so 
foreign to our tastes, is yet full of beauty and 
impressiveness. The Hebrew account is a mere 
fragment made up from two different sources, and 
used in a very simple fashion to piece out a 
history of primitive times. Whether the original 
account comes from an actual tradition of a par- 
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ticular flood, or is a bit of astral mythology, or 
a mingling of these two, is a matter still under 
discussion, and one that may never receive an 
absolutely final answer ; but that the account in 
our Bible is dependent upon an earlier Babylonian 
record is quite certain. Ifwe are in an apologetic 
mood we may say that the religious value lies not 
in that which Babel and Bible have in common, 
but in that in which they differ, and point out 
that on the whole we have here a simpler and 
nobler view of God and His government of the 
world. But in doing this we do well to beware 
of exaggeration. We have to concede that in the 
Hebrew phraseology there is a survival of the 
older, coarser view (Gen. viii. 21). The view 
that God judges the world by catastrophes of 
this kind is not the highest conception ; in fact, 
with our knowledge of the laws of the physical 
universe, it is difficult to accept it at all (cf. 
Luke xiii. 3). We cannot infer that people 
swept away by earthquakes and floods are by that 
fact. proved to have been extraordinarily wicked. 
We believe in a righteous God who is the ruler 
and judge of the world, but we are justified in 
using the teaching of the prophets, and even the 
lessons of science, to enlarge and purify our con- 
ception of God’s action. The Hebrew writers, in 
rejecting polytheism and casting aside much of the 
ancient Semitic mythology, rendered service both 
to science and religion; butit is absurd to speak as 
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if they had all at once reached a perfect theology. 
Much that they have left us shows, not what we 
ought to believe, but what thoughtful men guided 
by the Spirit of God once held, and what we, fol- 
lowing a higher revelation, must now leave behind. 
If we cherish the spirit of our Master and avail 
ourselves of all new light, we may express our 
faith in the righteous government of God in a 
form more suited to our own age. 

There seems also to be some connection between 
the genealogies in Gen. iv. and v. and similar 
traditions which come from ancient Babylonia. 
On the fact that the list in chap. v. is more 
complete, having the full ten members, and more 
closely resembles the Babylonian table of the 
primeval kings, Professor Hommel founds an 
argument for the early date of the Priests’ Code ; 
but that argument might just as easily cut the 
other way, and, at any rate, the date of that 
document cannot be settled by one or two points 
of detail, but by its relationship, as a whole, to 
the life of the Hebrew people. We need to 
remember constantly that a history of the world 
and of its own remote past is not one of the first 
literary achievements of any nation. We have 
no reason to believe that the Hebrew people were 
exceptional in this regard; only in later days, 
when they had a past to look back upon, and 
when they had come into contact with nations 
more cultured than themselves, did Hebrew his- 
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torians attempt to place the history of their own 
nation within the larger framework of the world’s 
life, and claim for their God the supreme position 
as Creator and Guide of the whole world. Even 
then they did not gain the large conceptions of 
the vastness and duration of the universe which 
had come to the Babylonians through their 
astronomical researches. We must concede that 
from the point of view of scientific education, 
ancient Israel was provincial and poor; her glory 
was not to be achieved in that direction, but: in 
bringing to mankind the great prophetic message. 

The admissions that we are compelled to make 
in this respect simply lead to a wider recognition 
of the truth, that if we would understand the Bible 
we must accord to it the same treatment that is 
given to any other great literature, and study the 
country, time, and circumstances out of which it 
arose. Dr. A. Jeremias says that in our 
endeavour to use the light from the ancient 
monuments we are simply extending the old 
thought, ‘If you, the poet, would understand, you 
must go into the poet’s land.” In addition to 
Lhe Land and the Book, we have now The 
Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
Orient. | When we pass from the Old Testament 
to the ancient Babylonian records, we find things 
in a fully developed form which we once regarded 
as distinctively Hebrew, e.g. literary forms, such 
as the parallelism used in poetic compositions. 
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Mythology, which is barely alluded to or suggested| 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, flourishes there in full 

luxuriance. Besides a number of points of contact 
in details of literary style and social customs, we 
discover that the conception of “the world” as an 
ordered universe of a particular type existed long 
before the Hebrews, and hence was not invented 
by them. This is clearly proved: there may be | 
sharp controversy on minor points, but the main / 
_contention is accepted by men of all shades of 
thought. But coming into a world of a eli 
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type the Hebrew nation brought its own peculiar 
contribution, and if these archzological discoveries 
are multiplied tenfold they can never destroy or 
belittle the service that Israel has rendered to 
humanity. 

A few words in conclusion as to the result of 
our examination of this whole subject of Babylon 
and the Bible. (1) We cannot draw from this 
sphere alone the solution of critical and historical 
questions relating to the Old Testament; the 
experts in Assyriology differ among themselves ; 
some who are supposed to be orthodox, as 
Hommel and Sayce, have a tendency to make 
the substance of the Old Testament too much 
a copy and repetition of Babylonian ideas. In 
some respects their apologetic seems to us to be 
quite as dangerous as the more extreme positions 
of Winckler and Delitzsch. In their efforts to 
discredit critical views in general and the docu- 
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mentary theory in particular, these scholars derive 
so much from Babylon that the very life of the 
Old Testament is imperilled. The best plan is 
to take each case on its own merits, not being 
consumed with zeal for the theories of any school, 
and, as far as possible, to explain that which is 
vital in the Old Testament within its own borders, 
while welcoming light from every quarter. If we 
can cherish this spirit, then all real light from the 
Orient will be to us a help and inspiration, not a 
terror and cause of distress. 

(2) This examination of some points of detail 
leads to the conclusion that was reached by our 
more general treatment, namely, that, however 
much Israel might be dependent on Babylon in 
matters of history and science, religiously she was 
free and independent—that is, her prophets and 
leaders had a clear, strong message of their own. 
Popular religion in Israel as elsewhere was crude, 
clinging to ancient superstitions and strange 
survivals; because their history was a living 
process and religion the essential thing in it, there 
was continual conflict, ebb and flow, action and 
reaction ; but through it all there is a pathway of 
light, a real religious movement, that is coming to 
ever clearer conceptions of God’s character and 
man’s duty. When we have once learned to 
trace the development in and through which this 
divine revelation is manifested, the less can we 
regard the religion of Israel as borrowed from 
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Babylon or elsewhere; we see it in its early 
simple days meeting new dangers and fighting 
new temptations, we watch it struggling against 
the rank growth of native superstition, we behold 
it under the guidance of prophetic men coming 
to clearer consciousness of its divine origin and 
destiny ; in the end we recognise that out of local 
limitations and sectarian narrowness there has 
come a world-wide message concerning God's 
righteousness and love which the world will not 
willingly let die. Babylon in its own place played 
an important part, its life was not all evil; we 
read with interest to-day the evidences of earnest 
noble life contained in its long buried records ; 
there is no need to deny that God was working 
there in manifold ways ; but the Bible still remains 
as the noblest embodiment of the truth that there 
is one living and eternal God who speaks to men 
of prophetic spirit, and through the life of the 
family and nation reveals Himself more fully to 
mankind. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
oa EARLY HEBREW RELIGION. 


Tue subject of the present chapter, “Early 
Hebrew Religion,” is one upon which much 
time and skill have been spent by scholars in 
recent years; it is a large, complex subject, 
which can receive only very slight treatment 
in the course of a single chapter. All that can 
be done is to set down a few simple statements, 
showing how we approach this subject and in 
what way we attempt to handle it from the 
modern point of view. What that point of 
view is cannot be stated in a short sentence, 
but the meaning of the phrase is quite clear 
to those who have given even a little careful 
attention to the matter. Professor James 
Robertson, in his book on The Early Religion 
of Israel, gives as a sub-title the words, “as 
set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians”; and Dr. Orr quite recently 
has set up the same claim, namely, that there 
is one consistent Biblical theory as to the nature 
of Early Hebrew Religion, and that this theory 
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is the opposite of that which is held and ex- 
pounded by “modern critical historians.” One 
of these critical historians who has received 
special attention from the defenders of the 
so-called ‘Biblical theory,” is the distinguished 
German scholar who passed away not long ago, 
after a life of arduous and fruitful toil, Dr. 
Bernhard Stade. While we cannot help admir- 
ing the courage and energy with which Dr. 
Robertson set himself to stem the tide of criti- 
cism, and while we enjoy his flowing rhetoric, 
including the smart raps given to individual 
critics for their blindness and folly, on the 
whole, we find more help in Stade’s positive 
presentation of the subject than in all these 
clever attempts to magnify the difficulties of 
the critical position. Dr. Stade was, in his own 
way, as little complimentary, for he tells us 
that what the Scotch professor gave to his 
readers was simply a caricature of the critical 
theory. Thus the conflict seems to go on un- 
ceasingly ; but more and more the new books are 
written from the new position, and we are glad 
that so many stimulating and suggestive volumes 
are now appearing in the English language. 
While there is a certain general scheme accepted 
by the dominant school, the Higher Criticism 
cannot claim “to have settled all things”; for 
in the place of one question that has been 
answered many new ones have come to the 
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front; but, fortunately for the sake of clearness, 
these are specific questions of detail upon which 
scholars will need to spend much time and 
labour. With regard to many of these it may 
be impossible to reach an absolutely final and 
convincing answer; and yet we cannot say 
that the labour thus spent is wasted. As an 
example of such a question, we may mention 
the discussions as to the origin and primitive 
meaning. of the word ‘ Yahweh,” the name 
given by the Hebrews to their national God; 
these discussions have been full of interest to 
the student, but there is still room for great 
variety of opinion. 

By “early” Hebrew religion we mean that 
religion before it came under the influence of 
the great prophets of the eighth century B.c. 
We know fairly well the character of Judaism ; 
its documents and institutions come within the 
clear light of history; we can disentangle the 
leading ideas of the prophets even from the 
scanty remains of their great sermons. But 
the nature of the early religion is still a subject 
of fierce discussion. There is no need to regret 
these discussions, light will come out of them 
as well as smoke; and the keenness of the 
controversy is a testimony to the importance 
as well as the difficulty of the subject. It will 
always be very difficult to reconstruct anything 
like a living picture of a generation that lies 
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about three thousand years behind us, and that 
belongs to a different country and race. We 
have in this region, then, to be content with 
a few positive, suggestive thoughts. 

This is a historical subject, and we only begin 
the history of the religion where we begin the 
history of the people, that is, when they came 
into Palestine. Here again we are brought face 
to face with the fact which we have had to insist 
upon so often in this book, namely, that we 
must form our view of the age and character 
of the documents before we can come to a con- 
clusion as to the nature and course of the 
religious development. We may have held 
firmly and intelligently to the belief that this 
religion comes from God, in a special manner, 
but our view as to the time of its origin and 
the way in which it grew may have been con- 
siderably modified by further study. To settle 
the date of a document, then, while only a 
means to an end, is an important means to 
a very important end. For instance, if Ps. 
xl. and li. come from the same period and the 
same people as the story told in 2 Sam. xxt., 
then anything is possible in a _ psychological 


and literary sense, and there is an end to all | 


definite criticism. Since any real piece of 
literature reflects the life of the times from 
which it springs, and since there is a real 
onward and upward movement in any living 
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nation, we must study the age of documents 
as a means of getting at the actual life. 

From the view already taken of the docu- 
ments, we cannot begin the history of the 
religion in the supposed time of Abraham, or, 
in other words, the patriarchal stories of Genesis 
cannot be used as material for pre-Mosaic history. 
‘‘The primary value of these stories is didactic 
and religious rather than historical” (Professor 
Kent, Bzblical World, Dec. 1906). This does not 
mean that an absolutely new beginning is made 
at the Exodus, and that behind that there is a 
“tabula vasa,’ or blank. The view we now 
take gives us much more before the Exodus 
than the older view; instead of the story of 
one small family, we have the migrations and 
toils of many tribes, who were struggling towards 
clearer religious convictions and higher political 
unity. But what this life was we cannot learn 
very clearly from the narratives of Genesis; 
we must discover it from the general history 
and life of the Semitic nations, and from the 
traces which it has left in the later history of 
Israel. So far as the Israelites are concerned, 
we are compelled to regard the period before 
their entrance into Palestine as_ prehistoric. 
Doubtless there was an Egyptian servitude of 
some tribes, and desert-wandering of many 
tribes; but while we gain some light from other 
sources, it is difficult to draw any consistent 
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picture of those distant days from the Hebrew 
documents. 

Neither can we accept one of the latest views, 
that of Winckler, that we must begin the his- 
tory in the time of the early monarchy, and 
that David was practically the founder and first 
apostle of the Yahweh-religion. While the 
historical remains are scanty and the traditions 
in some points varying and uncertain, we believe 
that the story of the Hebrew people and its 
religion can be traced back to the time of Moses. 
This is the position taken by a great many 
scholars who are thoroughly radical in their 
criticism, and it seems to be the view that will 
in the long run prevail. There does not seem 
to be any chance of restoring the traditional 
view of the pre- Mosaic period; but eae 
tends more and more to become positive and 
constructive, and seeks to trace with growing 
clearness and ce yakeye the movement of Hebrew 
religion from the days of Moses, its founder, 
to the times when its noblest aims and aspira-| 
tions were fulfilled in Jesus, the Christ. a 

In the book already referred to by Professor 
James Robertson, we meet this question, “ See- 
ing that the Hebrew tradition, at the very 
earliest point at which we can seize it, is purer 
and loftier than any other, why should it be 
at all incredible that in that race from pre- 
Abrahamic times and in the lands from which 
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the faith of Abraham was disseminated, there 
were found purer conceptions of God and deeper 
intuitions into His character and operations than 
we find elsewhere—glimmerings of a purer faith 
which had elsewhere become obscured by poly- 
theistic notions and _ practices?” (Robertson, 
The Early Religion of Israel, p. 487). What 
shall we say to this elaborate question, except 
that it is a pure speculation, resting on the 
antiquated idea of a “primitive revelation,” and 
that it gives us vague generalities which have 
little contact with actual history. 

We begin, then, with the character of Moses, 
and try to form some definite idea as to the 
character of the new Hebrew religion. It is 
surely an ancient tradition, ‘“‘a Biblical view,” 
that Moses was in a very real sense the founder 
of this religion. | There was a time when it 
| seemed as if Moses was going to be lost in the 
| floods of criticism; but that time has gone by, 
and now, though we cannot regard this great 
leader as the author of the Pentateuch, he still 
' stands before us as a great creative spirit, heroic 
and glorious in his wonderful work. ‘‘ A historical 
picture is not complete which finds no place for 
Moses” (Stade, Geschichte, etc., i. 516). What 
Moses did was to revive the hopes of these 
scattered tribes, and nerve them for heroic efforts 
in conquering the new country which was to be 
their future home and the scene of such important 
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events. This he did by preaching to them the 
power of Yahweh, and thus providing for them 
an inspiring faith and a living bond of union 
which was both political and religious. So the 
nation and the religion were born at the same 
hour, and through the same divine call and the 
same creative act of faith; the nation did not 
fully realise its unity all at once, this was only 
reached through the long struggles and varied 
circumstances of succeeding centuries ; the religion 
also required those same centuries of toilsome life 
in which to show its real purity and power. 

The religious beliefs held and the rites prac- 
tised by the Israelites before they came into 
Palestine were, no doubt, very similar to those 
which prevailed among other Semitic tribes in 
the nomadic state. The position held by the 
foremost representatives es of Old Testament criti- \ 
cism is, we believe, the correct one, namely, that \ 
if we wish to form a picture of Israel’s ancestors, 
we must compare them with the Arabs of the | 
desert rather than with the priests and scribes 
who dwelt in the great cities of Babylonia and 
Assyria. If they were not ‘‘savages,” neither 
were they specialists in theology and astronomy ; 
they were strong, courageous men, thoughtful in 
their own way, but simple in their modes of 
thinking and living. Traces of their beliefs and 
customs may be found in many of the things 
which in later days were transformed or cast 
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away. The Israelites could not, and did not, 
suddenly drop old beliefs and sacred customs, 
and pass at one bound into a new theology and 
a larger life. The faith of Moses was, no doubt, 
higher than that of the ordinary Israelite, but 
it was not incomprehensible to them; men of 
eager hope and strong desire could grasp it and 
live upon it. It was a new religion, but it had 
its points of contact with the old life, and could 
appear as the continuation of much that was 
inspiring in their more ancient modes of faith. 
Whether the name Yahweh came from the 
Kenites or from some other source, it now gained 
richer meaning and became a living bond of 
union for many tribes, drawing them together 
and fitting them for tasks that were immediately 
before them. The first task was not to write 
books or codify laws, but to gain a home in 
which they might build a strong nation and 
worship their God. Thus for the leaders of the 
nation this crisis was a conversion, a turning to 
their God who had revealed Himself powerfully 
in their experience, and proved His power to 
save His people when they trusted Him. Yahweh 
might speak in the thunder, but He was not a 
mere force of nature; He might dwell on Sinai, 
but His power was not limited to that sacred 
mountain. All the traditions show that there 
was an element of choice in the relation between 
this people and their God; it was not a simple 
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affair of nature or ancestry; and they all testify 
to a new, keener sense of reverence. This point 
of view must have been intensified by the presen- 
tations of later writers, but it was there from the 
beginning, and it was so real that it was never 
completely crushed. There was room for real 
development during a thousand years of restless 
life, but when we have reduced it to its simplest 
form there was something in the new movement, 
this birth-hour of a nation and a religion, that had 
in it the promise and potency of a rich expanding 
life. The power of Yahweh was a power mani- 
fested in history, and a power that quickened in 
His subjects a sense of moral obligation. Here 
we find the central significance of the Mosaic 
movement, and in this work we see that Moses 
was a prophet who brought to the people a 
message which he received from God. Here, 
as elsewhere in the Old Testament, the new view 
lays stress upon the inspiration of men rather 
than upon the mechanical dictation of dogmas. 
When we come to speak of the religion of a 
people, we must remember that there are many 
strands which we can distinguish but not separate. 
We speak of ‘‘ popular” and “prophetic” religion, 
but we must not at first make too deep a gulf 
between these two forms of religious life; there 
are different grades of prophets and different 
classes of people. The prophets could not have 
done effective work and have left a permanent 
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message unless there had been many disciples 
who understood their words and were in full 
sympathy with their purposes. The mass of 
the people, however, not only clung to their own 
old customs, but were easily led to add to these 
others of a somewhat similar character from their 
Canaanite neighbours; hence the difficulty of 
forming a complete or consistent picture of the 
religious life of those days, when such varied 
forces were struggling for the mastery. It is 
now easy enough to prove that the elaborate 
ritual of the Priestly Code did not exist and 
could not have been practised in the wilderness. 
It is easy enough also to declare that the early 
religion was more natural, sensuous, picturesque, 
and joyful, less literary, ecclesiastical, and dogmatic 
than it became in later Judaism. But these 
generalities, true enough in their way, do not 
carry us very far. Ritual of some kind there 
must have been round the desert sanctuaries, in 
connection with the travelling tent and at the 
various centres of worship in Palestine. Religion 
was an affair of the family, the clan, and the 
tribe, as well as of the nation, and in these early 
days there must have been much liberty and 
diversity ; loyalty to Yahweh, the national God, 
did not at once and for ever depose the household 
gods, crush out local customs and tribal usages, 
or produce anything like religious uniformity. 
One of the first things that used to trouble the 
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youthful student of the Old Testament, as soon 
as he began to try to put things together for 
himself, was the immense difference between the 
elaborate order of the ritual prescriptions of the 
Pentateuch and the state of things revealed in 
the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. It was 
evident that if all this legislation existed in the 
earliest days, it was very much of a dead letter. 
Everywhere we find endless variety and exuberant 
irregularity. You can account for this on the 
supposition that the Bible history is like a police 
record, which passes over the lives of orderly. 
people in silence, and gives an account only of 
notable law-breakers and disturbers of the peace. 
Such an explanation is somewhat strained, and 
it certainly impoverishes the narratives; if the 
most striking incidents narrated in this wonderful 
literature are not typical of the actual life of the 
people, but give us only the morbid and excep- 
tional, then we have no real revelation of that 
human life through which the grace and guidance 
of God are richly manifested. The contrary is 
surely the case; the literature, limited as it is, 
reflects the varied life of the people and the 
real growth of the religion. The days of “the 
Judges” were rude, unsettled times, full of these 
so-called abnormal incidents. The period of the 
first Kings was an age when, after several im- 
perfect attempts, a fuller measure of national unity 
and religious centralisation was reached. As we 
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watch these varying struggles, we feel that we 
are face to face with a real creative movement 
and not merely with the carrying out of a 
programme that had been fully formulated and 
embodied in a written constitution. 

The worship of Yahweh is a historical move- 
ment and a national religion, it is larger and 
nobler than the ritual customs of family or clan ; 
it is the bond of union and the source of life; 
hence it is bound up with every great change, 
and rises to its highest power in the supreme 
crises of the nation’s history. The religious 
philosophy which pervades the framework of the 
Book of Judges may be somewhat mechanical, 
with its regular rhythm of apostasy, punishment, 
repentance, and deliverance; but certainly there 
is this truth lying behind it, that in early religion, 
politics and religion are closely connected, and 
every movement towards closer union and purer 
life partakes of the nature of a religious revival. 
In a real revival the religion goes back and 
nourishes itself on sacred memories, but it also 
presses forward and gains a clearer vision. Among 
such movements and revivals we may class the 
coming into Canaan, the great battle celebrated 
in the Song of Deborah, the struggles of Saul 
against the Philistines, David’s great achievement 
in making Jerusalem the capital of the nation 
and the centre of the religion, Elijah’s heroic 
Opposition to the worship of the Tyrian Baal, 
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and so on through more than a thousand years 
of eventful life. Through all this ebb and flow, 
this action and reaction, a people is formed and 
a religion advances in strength and purity. The 
Hebrew peasants were not systematic theologians, 
their leaders had not yet turned to study universal 
history and to claim the whole world for Yahweh ; 
in their family life and tribal action they were 
encompassed about by old religious customs, sur- 
vivals of beliefs that were ancient and in some 
respects outworn ; but when there was a call for 
general effort, when the fiery cross went round, 
when the whole nation was moved by a common 
hope or fear, then they knew that Yahweh was 
going forth in their midst, and they awaited with 
eager expectation some mighty manifestation of 
His power. 

This new religious force, by its very purity and 
vigour, led to continual conflicts, and it was by 
these conflicts that the content of the theology 
was enriched. In one sense we must admit that 
this religion never completely conquered its own 
people. The northern and larger half of the 
nation was broken and destroyed in the process, 
and only through Jewish channels have we 
received some precious fragments from its litera- 
ture and life. It has been maintained with much 
force that not until the Exile did the Yahweh- 
religion gain a decisive victory in Judah. Just 
when the prophets had risen to their loftiest 
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heights and proclaimed the noblest views of God, 
the people were again caught by foreign religious 
fashions and enticed into coarse idolatries. This 
we can read clearly in the words of competent 
witnesses, men like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who 
knew the nature of their religion and the 
weaknesses of their people. But in the early 
formative period the direct influence of Egypt 
and Assyria did not play a great part. The real 
struggle was with the Canaanite culture and 
( superstition ; and here is the supreme witness to 
the original energy and permanent power of the 
Yahweh-religion, that it was not crushed or 
/ absorbed, but emerged victorious and enriched 
\ from this struggle. The people were at times 
corrupted by that which was worst in the 
Palestinian religions; but their leaders, the real 
saints, spoiled the enemy in the noblest sense, 
and claimed that the fruits of the land, the wheat 
and barley, the vine and fig-tree, were not the 
gifts of any local Baal, but the gracious blessings 
of Yahweh, their God. It was this enlarged 
faith that inspired the noble Nature-Psalms of 
a later literary age; to this is due in part the 
thought of God ever present in the world of 
nature, which is so graphically presented in other 
parts of the Old Testament, and which should 
still have a prominent place in our preaching. 
What account, then, does the Old Testament 
itself give of these early struggles and great 
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achievements? If we accept the modern analysis 
of the Pentateuch and turn for our answer to 
the early historical narratives, we shall find that 
there is not a complete ritual dominating and 
shaping the life of the whole people. Still, if 
there were no canonical, verbally-inspired books, 
there were eager, energetic men facing life with 
true reverence, stern resolution, and keen in- 
telligence. These men were deeply religious 
in their own way, they sought to apply their 
knowledge of God to the problems of practical 
life. Such men, though standing on a different 
plane of civilisation and refinement from that 
which we ought to occupy, are well worthy of 
the name chosen by Professor Budde, who speaks 
of them as ‘‘ Champions of Yahweh.” 

There were also heroic men, fighters in the 
literal sense; men who brooded over the nation’s 
wrongs and sorrows until the spirit of Yahweh 
came upon them with irresistible energy, and they 
arose to seize the most convenient weapon and 
to do the work that was nearest to their hand. 
In this kind of inspiration, this wild enthusiasm, 
they believed thoroughly; Yahweh was the God 
of the nation; to do His bidding, to conquer 
His foes, was both patriotic and religious, it was 
the highest act of worship. To expect these 
men to appear before us as conventional Christian 
saints is absurd. The virtue of noble tolerance, 
the gift of gentle courtesy, is something that we, 
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with all our advantages, have not fully reached. 
They had rough work to do, and often they did 
it in a rough fashion. At times we may be 
tempted to feel ashamed of those rude fellows, 
but most of those to whom we are indebted were 
strong, clear - headed, true- hearted men, who 
placed their brawny arms and active brains at the 
service of their God and their tribe. Without 
their loyal, chivalrous devotion to the name and 
worship of Yahweh, their tiny nation would have 
been blotted out and its services lost to humanity. 
Time would fail us to tell the story of Gideon and 
Jephthah, David or Barak, but it is a tale worth 
telling, and a tale that needs to be translated into 
modern life. In the politics of our time we need 
more intelligent, heroic zeal for God, that is, for 
truth and righteousness. The Hebrew, when the 
lines had fallen unto him in pleasant places and 
he had a goodly heritage, did not altogether for- 
get that by God’s grace this was due to strong, 
courageous men of the past who had fought a 
good fight. 

We must also acknowledge the services of the 
puritans and conservatives, of the men who 
practised total abstinence and preached “the 
simple life.” These men were to some extent 
old-fashioned, and the thing that they fought 
for so strenuously was only a part of the truth. 
Memories of the stern life of the wilderness 
lingered in the minds of these men, and their 
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religion was of the simple, severe kind suited to 
the desert. They saw clearly the disadvantages 
of city life, and they were not prepared to sing 
the praises of civilisation. They saw many a 
youthful Samson lose his strength and fail of his 
vocation through wine or false companionship. 
Mere abstinence and protest cannot save a nation ; 
the city is here, and it must be made clean; the 
land is here, and its produce should be used in 
the highest service of God and man. True, but 
the fact remains that the ancient puritans and con- 
servatives did render real service to the life of the 
nation and to the religion of Yahweh. It may 
be that the highest ideal is not the simple life in 
any formal sense, but simplicity of spirit that uses 
things rightly and maintains a fine balance and 
symmetry. Yet we have cause to thank God for 
Elijah, John the Baptist, and lesser men of the 
same breed; men who exalt bare manhood as 
against mere things; men who protest against 
worship of mere furniture, and show us that the 
living man can cherish a noble independence. 
Certainly these stern, traditional, dogmatic men, 
with their unbending opposition to new ways, 
acted as a bulwark against the tide of Canaanite 
luxury and licentiousness. They fought with 
sword and spear, and bore down men who had 
been weakened by impure living ; but they fought 
also against those subtle influences which are 
most perilous in the hour of prosperity. They 
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had their lonely vigils, stern resolves, and powerful 
prayers ; the spirit of Yahweh working mightily in 
them made them determined that the good things 
of the past should not be lost. Such puritanism 
and conservatism, separating itself and claiming a 
perfection of its own, may, in quiet times, become 
very narrow and barren, but in days of strife, as 
a factor in the nation’s life by the side of other 
forces, it may be powerful for good, and it forms 
part of God’s manifold message. 

There were prophets and priests in those days, 
but it is difficult to give a full and exact descrip- 
tion of their activity. The probability is that 
they did not differ so much as in later times. 
The priest being bound to a particular sanctuary 
and belonging to a hereditary caste, became more 
easily the creature of custom than the prophet. 
The lowest kind of prophet might be a vagrant, 
living by his wits and possessing little of that 
real wisdom that comes from above. The true 
prophet was always a thinker, a seeker after God, 
a believer in visions and voices, an idealist, a 
poet. As the human spirit always retains some 
measure of its original freedom and refuses to 
acknowledge the finality of classes and labels, 
sometimes the priest was also a prophet, and the 
prophet might fall into ritualistic, conventional 
ruts. From the better class of these men have 
come to us ancient stories which have passed 
through many forms and played many parts; 
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stories in which the old and the new mingle 
strangely, and in which we can clearly mark the 
upward movement of the human spirit in its 
search after truth. 

Some of our sober conservative scholars are 
anxious to exalt as highly as possible the char- 
acter of the earliest prophets; they appear to 
think it impossible that God can have used, in 
helping forward a great movement, people who 
in any way resembled “‘dervishes” or ‘ranters.” 
Sitting quietly in the study and trying to arrange 
history on certain lines of refinement and respecta- 
bility, that attitude of mind may be quite natural. 
And yet we profess to believe the statement of 
the Apostle Paul, that we have first ‘‘the natural ” 
and then ‘“‘the spiritual”; and in our own time 
we have the object-lesson of the Salvation Army 
beginning its career with a considerable amount 
of “ranting,” and yet living to become an eco- 
nomic force as well as a real religious influence. 
There is no need to be surprised that in early 
Israel, among a people much more given to 
violent expression of emotion than ourselves, 
there were enthusiasts, men in whom religious 
feeling and patriotic passion produced an excite- 
ment that seemed akin to madness. The roving 
bands of enthusiastic worshippers of Yahweh in 
their missionary tours sought to kindle the fire 
of piety and fan the flame of patriotism. Such re- 
vivals, often running to wildness and excess, did 
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on the whole serve a good purpose ; and whatever 
disadvantages they may have had, they are the 
marks, on one side, of a living religion which 
owes its revival not merely to quiet meditation, 
but to the passionate longing and eager hopes of 
the common people. The great prophets are 
not merely emotionalists, they have risen to a 
loftier height of reason and morality, but still 
they show traces of their relation to their more 
violent and ecstatic brethren. 

Speaking of the statement that Saul was caught 
by the contagion of this enthusiasm and carried 
away by the whirl of excitement, Professor Budde 
writes on this subject in a scientific style, but at 
the same time in a sympathetic spirit, as the 
following passage may show. ‘Of the demean- 
our of the prophets of this period we get a 
sufficiently clear conception from this story, and 
many another narrative of even much later origin 
presents the same picture. More than once, 
prophet and madman are synonymous. If we 
would picture them to ourselves, we need only 
think of the dervishes of the Mohammedan world 
or the flagellants and similar enthusiasts in 
medizval Christianity. The comparison extends 
further than the outward demeanour. For just 
as the flagellants were the promoters of a pro- 
found movement of penitence, by which it was 
hoped the fearful judgment of the plague might 
be averted, and as the dervishes seek to rally the 
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forces and determination of the Mohammedan 
world against the mighty strides of Christianity, 
and have actually turned their aspiration into 
accomplished fact to the extent of forming 
kingdoms; so the ecstasy of the prophet bands 
in Samuel’s time was no mere symptom, no mere 
religious exercise which recedes into itself. The 
prophets also, as well as dervishes and flagellants, 
must have pursued a religio-national aim. We 
can conceive no other than the shaking off of the 
Philistine yoke by means of the purer and more 
zealous worship of Yahweh. And that which the 
circumstances of the time suggest is confirmed in 
fullest degree by the deeds of the single prominent 
personality within their circle, the neophyte Saul. 
For, when the prophetic spirit seizes him for the 
second time, his wrath compels his reluctant 
countrymen to hasten to Jabesh-Gilead to the 
help of their brethren, and he overcomes the 
insolent Ammonites. From this the raising of 
Saul to the kingship and the war with the Philis- 
tines follow as a matter of course ; no one expects 
anything else of him. During the critical struggle 
we find in him the scrupulously devout servant of 
Yahweh, anxiously watching that nothing be 
neglected which may make sure of His favour. 
The off-repeated consultation of the oracle of 
Yahweh ; the fasting of all the warriors until the 
victory is won; the dread of Yahweh’s displeasure 
as the hungry people seize the cattle of the enemy 
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and slaughter without ritual observances; the 
grim determination with which he ascertains 
through the oracle the guilt of his son Jonathan 
and is resolved upon his death; and, lastly, the 
gloomy ‘redemption’ effected by the people, no 
doubt by the substitution of another victim,—all 
these are cumulative proofs of the view here pre- 
sented” (Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, 
p. 97). 

This is quite different from the old dogmatic 
treatment of Hebrew history and literature, but 
even those who are opposed to it have to admit 
that it makes our study of it more fresh and 
living ; when thus carefully examined and sym- 
pathetically interpreted, the facts give us a real 
revelation of human experience, and enable us to 
form some helpful pictures of religious life in 
those ancient days, with all its adele con- 
fusion, and changefulness. | The conclusion, then, 
that we draw is that early Hebrew religion was 
in its outward circumstances much like that of the 
other Semitic tribes of those days, and that it 
became different and nobler through the influence 
of God-inspired men who, because of their clearer 

vision, were able to lead their fellow-men into 
higher thought and life.y We still meet in the 
records reminders of many things that we in our 
day are compelled to regard as rude and super- 
stitious, but we see men with their faces towards 
the light, and in their tragic struggles there is a 
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promise of better things. We see a nation in the 
making, and a religion coming to clearness and 
power. The Hebrew people have much in 
common with nations of similar ancestry, and they 
owe much to the past; but they have their own 
independent life, their religion also possesses that 
kind of originality that belongs to the highest 
efforts of human genius and the greatest gifts of 
God. It has to be viewed, not in scattered 
details, but as a large growing movement ; then 
it appears as one of the most interesting chapters 
in human history as well as a true revelation of 
divine guidance and blessing. 













CHAPTER VIII. 
STRUGGLES AND SURVIVALS. 


THE critical study of ancient Hebrew life tends 
to make the idea of “revelation” less abstract 
and dogmatic, more real and living. We no 
longer think that a perfect theology was imparted 
to men at the creation of the world or at the 
beginning of Hebrew history. By treating the 
Bible as any great literature ought to be treated, 
according to fair and honest principles of 
interpretation we come to a fuller recognition of 
its unique character and wonderful power. By 
investigating the history of the Hebrew people 
according to the same rules of evidence which 
we apply in every other sphere, we gain a clearer 
impression of the God-given mission of a people 
who from the worldly point of view appeared 
insignificant. Stade, referring to the fact that 
the Exodus was from the standpoint of the 
Egyptians an insignificant event, makes the 
appropriate and suggestive statement that “the 
Divine walks on the earth everywhere in the 
form of a servant” (Stade, Biblische T, heologie des 
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A.T. p. 30). And this statement applies to the 
whole of this remarkable history; we are only 
beginning to understand its full significance. 
And the more we leave abstract theories of 
revelation, and study the actual circumstances in 
and through which the religion grew, the richer 
and more real does this significance become. 
If our present purpose were apologetic, we could 
quote many witnesses on this point. In a book to 
which we shall need to refer again, a book written 
to show how much of the Primitive Semitic 
Religion still exists in Palestine to-day, we read 
these strong sincere words: ‘‘ While it seems to 
me that we find abundant evidences of develop- 
ment in the Old Testament, from very simple 
concrete representations of God to those which 
are profoundly spiritual, I am not able to account 
for this development on naturalistic principles. 
In it I see God at all times and everywhere co- 
working with human instruments until the fulness 
of times should come. The messages which we 
find in the Old Testament seem all the more divine 
to me because of the great gulf which is fixed 
between primitive Semitic conceptions of God 
and the noble, spiritual views of Him set forth 
under divine illumination by an Isaiah. The great 
prophet is a product of many ages of divine revela- 
tion and teaching, and cannot be accounted for as 
a natural representative of his age and people ” 
(Curtiss, Primitive Semitec Religion L 0-day, p. 
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That statement is profoundly true, although 
there is also a sense in which Isaiah was a natural 
representative of that which was highest and best 
in the life of his people, while being through 
God’s grace the creator of something that was 
still higher and better. Similar are the words 
which one of the ablest writers on the subject of 
Hebrew religion uses with regard to Moses and 

\ his work ; he says, fe In the case of Moses it is the 
/ peculiar character of the new ideas promulgated 


' by him that forbids us to derive these from his 
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own reflexions or to ascribe them to shrewd 
calculations for selfish ends. Upon the founda- 
tion laid by him there has arisen in the course of 
three thousand years the building which includes 
also the Christian nations. But the laying of a 
foundation like this is beyond a man’s power; the 
capacity must have been given him by God. And 


\ on this very account the importance of the person- 


ality of Moses can hardly be exaggerated. Such is 
ithe conviction of the Deuteronomistic author of 
Deut. xxxiv. 10 when he remarks : ‘ There hath not 
arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face’” (Kautzsch, 
art. Hastings’ Bzble Dict. v. 625). We may accept 
this statement fully and yet acknowledge that, 
though a religion can be founded only once and 
its founder must have a unique spiritual gift, yet 
the foundation would have been in vain unless 
God had given wise master-builders in the 
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succeeding ages. A frank and full acceptance of 
the fact that the religion itself passed through 
a real development enables us to measure the 
significance of each man’s work; and at the 
same time shows us that it was not a natural 
product of the soil in any shallow, materialistic 
sense. When we pass from the pure lofty | 
teaching of our Lord and such great expounders | 
of Christian truth as Paul and John into the Old | 
Testament, we feel as if we had gone from a | 
brilliantly lighted room into a darkened chamber ; | 
but if we try a different process, namely, to read | 
a fair impartial account of ancient Canaanite 
religion and then turn to even the earlier and | 
cruder parts of the Hebrew history, we find that | 
the light is clear and strong compared with the 
dense darkness of the world outside. But that is 
no reason why we should think of Moses, Amos, 
Isaiah, and other pioneers as perfect theologians of } 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, or any other modern | 
type. All through this book there has been | 
with me the twofold conviction that there is 
something creative, that is, divine, in the move- | 
ment of Hebrew history and the growth of 
Israelitish religion; and that this divine element 
is most clearly seen when we, as a result of a } 
critical examination of the documents, watch 
this distinctive faith fighting its way through J 
all kinds of hindering circumstances and natural“ 
entanglements. a 
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Dr. Robertson Smith states the case very clearly 
in the following words: “ Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam are osztive religions, that is, they did 
not grow up like the systems of ancient heathen- 
ism, under the action of unconscious forces operat- 
ing silently from age to age, but trace their origin 
to the teaching of great religious innovators, who 
spoke as the organs of a divine revelation, and 
deliberately departed from the traditions of the 
past. Behind these positive religions lies the 
old unconscious religious tradition, the body of 
religious usage and belief which cannot be traced 
to the influence of individual minds, and was not 
propagated on individual authority, but formed a 
part of that inheritance from the past into which 
successive generations of the Semitic race grew up 
as it were instinctively, taking it as a matter of 
course that they should believe and act as their 
fathers had done before them. The positive 
Semitic religions had to establish themselves on 
ground already occupied by these older beliefs 
and usages; they had to displace what they 
could not assimilate, and whether they rejected or 
absorbed the elements of the older religion, they 
had at every point to reckon with them and take 
up a definite attitude towards them. No positive 
religion that has moved men has been able to start 
with a ¢aduda rasa, and express itself as if religion 
were beginning for the first time; in form, if not 
in substance, the new system must be in contact 
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all along the line with the older ideas and prac- 
tices which it finds in possession. A new scheme 
of faith can find a hearing only by appealing to 
religious instincts and susceptibilities that already 
exist in its audience, and it cannot reach these 
without taking account of the traditional forms in 
which all religious feeling is embodied, and without 
speaking a language which men accustomed to 
these old forms can understand. Thus to compre- 
hend a system of positive religion thoroughly, to 
understand it in its historical origin and form as 
well as in its abstract principles, we must know the 
traditional religion that preceded it” (W. Robert- 
son Smith, The Religion of the Semites, pp. 1, 2). 

Of course, we cannot expect preachers and 
expositors of the Old Testament to be specialists 
in this modern study of comparative religion ; for 
in these days the man who is “a specialist,” in 
any strict sense, must give his most strenuous 
labour to a very narrow field; but it is helpful to 
the interpreter to know something of the back- 
ground that lies behind both the life and literature 
of this people. Besides the apologetic side, to 
which reference has already been made, there are 
two other advantages in this study of survivals. 
In leading us to understand the life of the past, it 
gives us power to criticise in a sympathetic spirit 
the life of our own time. In the dogmas of the 
Church and in the religious life of the people 
there are still modes of thought and customs that 
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survive from the distant past, relics of what we 
call paganism. Some of these things may be 
harmful, calling for courageous opposition ; others 
may be forms of backwardness that’ need to be 
dealt with gently; while others may be simply 
antiquarian relics, poetic and picturesque. Such 
a thing as Mormonism is not only “out of date,” 
that is, a grotesque survival or revival from 
primitive times basing itself on a crude idea of 
revelation; it is from its very nature a menace 
to society. The belief held by some “ranters” 
of our day, that to have a good time in the 
spiritual sense, “to be filled with the Spirit,” one 
must be thrown into an abnormal hysterical 
condition, is a survival of something that was 
common in early Semitic religion, but in the 
light of the highest prophetic life it is seen to 
be childish. Pre-Christian customs and usages 
that cling to Christmas and New Year festivals 
may be of slight importance now from the point 
of view of religion, but they show us the tenacity 
of old rites and the transforming power of a new 
living faith, The study of “origins” may be 
handled so as to become a small antiquarian fad, 
a piece of helpless dilettanteism ; at least, we are 
sometimes warned to that effect. But surely 
there should be little danger of this in the case 
of the earnest, thoughtful preacher who finds 
“primitive man” in the life of many people 
around him, and at times in his own heart. In 
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this case it is the results and not the processes 
that must come into the pulpit; and if those 
results are given in a wise manner they will 
surely make for edification as well as instruction. 
It is not only interesting to the people, it is good 
for them in the highest spiritual sense, to learn 
that our loftiest thoughts of God and religion did 
not drop ready-made from the sky, but grew by 
painful process in which the guidance of God has 
been beautifully blended with the life of man. 

When we come to details of this kind, we shall 
find that it is possible to have differences of 
opinion on many points among those who hold 
similar views as to the age and nature of the 
documents. Even where the fact of development, 
in the fullest sense, is not grudgingly conceded 
but freely welcomed, it is not possible to have 
agreement as to the exact nature and course 
of such development. The records are scanty, 
the questions are delicate and perplexing; here 
as elsewhere it is difficult to compress all the 
facts of life into a narrow scheme or formula. 

The question of Totemism in its relation to 
the life of the Hebrew people is one that has 
provoked considerable discussion without leading 
to anything like unanimity. Fortunately it is 
not of direct and immediate importance to the 
expositor, though it is well for each student to 
try to form an opinion of his own with regard 
to it. It may be that Professor Kautzsch has 
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dismissed the argument in favour of Totemism 
in a somewhat summary fashion, but it is scarcely 
wise for the young preacher, full of zeal for 
modern methods, to compare the early Hebrews 
to savage Indians with totem-poles, when a 
scholar of such high standing can say deliberately 
that “upon the whole we must conclude once 
more that, while it is certainly possible that 
Totemism once prevailed in Israel, its prevalence 
cannot be proved; and, above all, we must hold 
that the religion of Israel as it presents itself in 
the Old Testament has not retained the very 
slightest recollection of such a state of things” 
(article in Hastings’ D.B. v. 613). Professor 
Marti, an able scholar and keen critic, is equally 
strong on the same side; he says, ‘‘ Totemism is 
not yet proved for the ancestors of the Israelites ” 
(Marti, Geschichte des Israelitischen Religion, 
p. 24). Stade, on the other hand, seems to find 
remains of totemism in some of the clan names. 
Robertson Smith, who examined the matter 
thoroughly, tells us that “at the stage which 
even the rudest Semitic peoples had reached 
when they first become known to us, it would 
be absurd to expect to find examples of totemism 
pure and simple. What we may expect to find 
is the fragmentary survival of totem ideas, in the 
shape of special associations between certain kinds 
of animals on the one hand, and certain tribes or 
religious communities and their gods on the other 
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hand. And of evidence of this kind there is, 
we shall see, no lack in Semitic antiquity” (7%e 
Religion of the Semites, p- 425). If this is as far 
as we can go, such statements as the following 
from a recent text-book are apt to be misleading : 
“That Totemism was common in early Israel, 
and that it played a large part in the social life 
of the time, seems probable.” ‘That Israel was 
emerging from a totemistic stage of social life at 
the time of the settlement is probable; though 
how long the people were in ridding themselves 
of its thraldom it is impossible to say” (Day, 
Social Life of the Hebrews, p. 94). Of course, 
“probable” is a somewhat elastic word, but here 
it seems to be stronger than the evidence warrants. 
It can scarcely be claimed that totemism has left 
clear and numerous marks on Old Testament 
literature. On the classic passage, Ezek. viii. 9, it 
is said that ‘‘we have a clear case of the re- 
emergence into the light of day of a cult of the 
most primitive totem type, which had _ been 
banished for centuries from public religion, but 
must have been kept alive in obscure circles of 
private or local superstition, and sprang up again 
on the ruins of the national faith, like some 
noxious weed in the courts of a deserted 
temple” (W. Robertson Smith, Relzgzon of the 
Semites, p. 338). If it had been banished for 
centuries from public worship it must have been 
prehistoric so far as the Hebrew people were 
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concerned; what we call, in the proper sense, 
the Hebrew religion is far above this primitive 
stage when we first meet it. We know that this 
purer religion had to fight not only against 
Canaanite Baalism and Babylonian star-worship, 
but also against magical superstitions that con- 
tained in themselves relics of ancient barbarism. 
With regard to Ancestor Worship there is a 
similar diversity of opinion. To some scholars 
the theory that the worship of ancestors once 
prevailed among the Israelites seems to be the 
best explanation of certain facts, such as the 
mourning customs, the sacred pillars placed on 
graves (Gen. xxxv. 8, 20), the name “elohim” 
given to the dead, the sacrificial family or clan 
feast (1 Sam. xx. 29). But here again each step 
of the proof is contested, and each fact is shown 
to be susceptible of a different interpretation. 
Here again we have to conclude that, if ever 
this practice was living and prevalent among the 
Hebrews, it was so long ago that it has been 
forgotten by those who wrote the documents 
which have come down to us. “If Ancestor 
Worship ever prevailed in the pre-Mosaic period, 
—and it is psychologically quite conceivable that 
respect for the dead bodies and the tombs of 
parents inspired at least tendencies to a kind of 
Ancestor Worship,—no consciousness of this 
survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as was remarked before, has at best 
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an interest from the point of view of Arche- 
ology but not of Biblical Theology” (Kautzsch, 
Hastings’ D.B. v. 615). 

It is generally held now that the pre-Mosaic 
beliefs of the Hebrew people are largely coloured 
by ‘“‘ Animism” or ‘‘Polydemonism.” There are 
some who would like to show that a regular 
development can be traced from Animism to 
Ancestor Worship, from this to Polytheism, and 
then on to Monotheism. It is not our business 
to discuss whether this form of development has 
been carried out elsewhere; confining ourselves 
to the history of Israel, we must admit that it is 
difficult to compress the facts into any such 
scheme. The ministry of living, God-inspired 
men broke in upon what we would call the 
‘natural order,” and produced a continual conflict 
between the old and the new; the new thought 
could not reveal its character at once, it must have 
its development ; what the nature of the battle was 
and what its great results were, we must be willing 
to learn from actual history and not from any 
abstract scheme of evolution. In later days the 
poet can utter in sublime language the thought 
that God is everywhere (Ps. cxxxix. 8, 9), but 
it is not in that form that the truth first comes 
to men. Particular gods or spiritual beings are 
connected with particular places ; many sanctuaries 
are found near sacred trees and fountains where 
gods or spirits had originally manifested them- 
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selves. In our records we see that these 
sanctuaries are claimed as places where Yahweh, 
the one God of Israel, had appeared to the 
patriarchs and heroes of the past, but it is not 
difficult to see the original meaning shining 
through the later interpretation. In still later 
times, prophets and reformers denounced these 
sanctuaries and the corrupt worship that had 
now gathered round them. Mingled with keen 
terror, and the disorders produced by ignorance 
and fear, there was much poetry and some real 
piety in those recognitions of spiritual beings and 
in the worship of natural forces. These old beliefs 
and customs still linger on in the land that gave 
them birth; there is a certain deep truth in the 
phrase, “the unchanging East”; it is a region 
where men cling with great tenacity to ancient 
modes of thought and time-honoured usages. But 
what we are face to face with in the Old Testa- 
ment is the growth of a living religion which 
shines out clearly against this Semitic background 
and advances steadily towards the perfect day. 
Even if we admit that local and tribal elements to 
the last cling to the Hebrew idea of God, these 
are virtually transcended in the teaching of the 
great spiritual leaders. In the earlier days the 
beliefs of the most enlightened men were limited 
and simple, and among the more ignorant people 
the demonology to which we find in the Old 
Testament only scant reference was luxuriant 
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and influential The law and the prophets 
conspired to transform or cast away customs 
that could not be reconciled with pure faith in the 
one living God. 

Without entering into the nature or wisdom of 
what is called in these days ‘‘ psychical research,” 
one can surely maintain that, connected with 
much of the modern spiritualism and the pursuit 
of the “occult,” there is a mixture of trickery and 
superstition that is not creditable to human nature. 
One can understand that kind of thing three 
thousand years ago when “science” was almost 
unknown, and when the gods and demons that had 
been so real were still struggling for their lives ; 
but we can also admire men like Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, whose faith in a great intelligent God 
was so real that they could speak with fiery scorn 
of those who were driven by superstitious fears or 
spiritual hunger to all kinds of magic and false 
spiritualism. This strong, honest word comes to 
us across the ages. “And when they shall say 
unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits, and unto the wizards that chirp and 
mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? 
on behalf of the living should they seek unto the 
dead?” (Isa. viii. 19). This was the faith of 
men who found God in the light, and did not need 
to seek Him in the darkness. Those who pre- 
served these interesting but fragmentary records 
for us have purified the literature, and have, as 
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far as possible, banished evil and inferior spirits ; 
the few survivals on the written page only faintly 
represent the popular superstitions that prevailed 
and filled men’s lives with morbid terror and 
foreboding gloom. 

The question of human sacrifice is a point that 
raises many difficult questions. The sacrifice of 
human beings does not belong to ‘“ Hebrew 
religion” in the sense in which that phrase is 
used in this book, that is, it was never a part of 
the genuine worship of Yahweh. But it was 
practised by Israel’s neighbours, and therefore 
probably by the tribes from which Israel sprang 
in the prehistoric times. An old law in Israel 
commanded that the male firstborn must be given 
to Yahweh ; but this was probably interpreted by 
the law that provided for the redemption of the 
firstborn. Such sacrifices in Israel were excep- 
tional. We find them as a consequence of a rash 
vow in the case of Jephthah, and probably in the 
case of Saul also. In later times, when, through 
national calamity, the people lost faith in their 
God and failed to keep pace with the movement 
of their teachers, we have a pretty extensive out- 
break of these evil practices. But we find the 
real leaders of Israel’s religion always strongly 
opposed to this ancient custom. One of the 
noblest stories of all those that cluster round the 
name of Abraham shows that Yahweh does not 
really desire or demand such sacrifice; it is 
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definitely rejected in one of the finest passages in 
prophetic literature (Micah vi.). Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, who had to face the disorders of a time 
when the nation was shaken and almost destroyed, 
declaim against it as a cruel superstition in which 
Yahweh can have no delight. The sacrifice of 
children to the gods had been widespread from 
ancient times, but from very early times the real 
representatives of Hebrew religion seem to have 
seen that it was not consistent with the character 
of their God. It must have been a lofty thought 
of God expressing itself in prophecy and law that 
was able to disown and shake off a custom that 
had such a strong hold in those religions, and 
that tended to revive so easily in every time of 
darkness and danger. 

This is clear as far as child-sacrifice is con- 
cerned ; but if we use the word sacrifice in a loose 
sense and apply it to the slaughter of enemies 
and the execution of criminals, then we may have 
to admit that it was at one time consistent with 
Hebrew religion. Is it a sacrifice when Samuel 
hews Agag in pieces before Yahweh, or when 
David causes the seven sons of Saul to be hung 
up before Yahweh? Different answers are given 
to this question. Certainly these actions had a 
religious tone, for in those days religion was not a 
thing apart, it ruled in all spheres; but we can 
scarcely call these sacrifices in the strictest sense. 
And yet it is difficult to draw the line, as there is 
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in such cases not merely the idea of punishment 
to the sufferer, but also the thought of expiation, 
of making things right with a God who is jealous 
as well as just. 

From this we easily pass to the consideration 
of the 4evem or ban. In modern times we have 
been told that “war is hell,” and certainly it was 
not a mild, kid-glove performance in ancient days. 
We show our progress by killing more men in a 
given time, and, at the same time, we try to make 
the game as civilised and gentlemanly as possible. 
The ban was originally a war custom, and con- 
sisted in “devoting” the enemy and all his 
belongings to destruction (Num. xxi. 2; Josh. 
Vi ot7; 1° Sam. xv.03). This was’ anodncent 
Semitic idea, and in Israel this kind of homage 
was paid to and demanded for Yahweh as the 
war-god, the leader and deliverer of His people. 
If we do not class this also under the head of 
sacrifice, we must say with Kautzsch, that “the 
religious element is found in the complete sur- 
render of any profit from the victory ; and this 
renunciation is an expression of gratitude for the 
fact that the war-god has delivered the enemy, 
who is His enemy also, and all his substance 
into the hands of the conqueror.” The earliest 
practice seems to have required the destruction of 
all property and every living creature in the con- 
quered city ; but afterwards it was modified and 
made ‘milder. It is quite clear that it was not 
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easy to soften cruel customs when they were so 
thoroughly steeped in religious motives, and to 
the last there remained in the old religion too 
much of the feeling that a man should love his 
kinsfolk’ and hate those who were different in 
blood and religion. Too often this survives with 
us in actual life, though in creed we profess to 
have passed far beyond it. 

It is impossible in a brief survey to deal with 
such subjects as slavery, polygamy, blood revenge, 
and other forms of ancient Semitic life that have 
been transformed and purified by the power of a 
living, growing religion. All these things and 
many others quite as repulsive to us could be 
proved and supported from the Bible if it is treated 
in a crude, mechanical fashion; in fact, the his- 
torical method applied intelligently and reverently 
is the only thing that can save us from a gross 
abuse of Scripture which has been too common 
in the past. We must find the line of the higher 
movement, then we can distinguish the real 
evolution from the stubborn but outworn sur- 
vivals ; then we can see the guiding hand of our 
God and hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches. When we stand in the presence of 
the Lord Jesus, we hear Him declaring that many 
of the old things must pass away in order to give 
place to a fuller knowledge of God and a larger 
charity towards man. 

With a brief reference to the more distinctly 
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theological side of this question we must close. 
Very persistent in the Old Testament is the idea 
of the association of calamity and sin. We find 
it in the story of the Flood, it lies behind the 
interpretation of nature in the story of the famine 
in the days of David. The writer of the seventy- 
third Psalm wrestles with it, it furnishes the theme 
for the mighty struggles in the Book of Job, 
and receives its condemnation in the wonderful 
Poem of the Suffering Servant. Yet it survives, 
and in the days of our Lord men have to be 
reminded that those upon whom the Tower of 
Siloam fell were not proved by that to be greater 
sinners than their fellow-men. And still the old 
idea survives and is a part of our popular belief, 
in dark hours it is almost an instinctive feeling, 
and at times it is preached from Christian pulpits. 
The idea would not survive if it were false 
through and through; there are truths connected 
with it, and it is the duty of the expositors to find 
the truth and translate it into modern forms, 
forms consistent with our latest science as well as 
with our noblest piety. 

Another region in which the growth was slow 
was the rise of a pure hope of immortality among 
the Hebrew people. Within the canonical writ- 
ings we have only the first beginnings of such a 
doctrine and the first gleams of this mighty hope ; 
and then only in the latest part. In other 
religions, as those of Egypt and Babylon, there 
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were scholarly speculations, popular fancies and 
ancient superstitions concerning the world of the 
dead. But here again an intelligent treatment of 
the documents shows us that these things were 
not carried over into Hebrew religion in any 
mechanical fashion. It is now seen that Egyptian 
theology exercised practically no influence on 
early Hebrew religion. That religion in its 
earliest stage was most concerned with the prac- 
tical problems of the present life. Among the) 
people of Canaan and among the Hebrews after| 
they settled in the country, views of a dark\ 
underworld of the dead similar to those held in | 
Babylonia and other lands no doubt prevailed. | 
This was a fertile field cultivated by magicians | 
and spiritualists of many kinds. The Hebrew | 
religion, or, if we like to use a wider term, Old ) 
Testament literature, did not create this particular | 
world of ideas, it was the growth of previous | 
centuries. Considering that the record covers a/ 
thousand years, we do not read very much about 
demonology and necromancy, but there are indica- 
tions that it is there as a dark background and 
as a subtle foe of the new faith, From what is 
known of the life of Babylon and the Palestinian 
tribes, we can fill up the lack and amplify the 
hints. We do not find in early Israel any formal 
creed as to the future life. But over against this 
dark background there begins to emerge in later 
days the hope of personal immortality. To us it 


ee 
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may appear strange that there ever was a time 
when it seemed a sufficient programme that a man 
should serve God and his country to a good old 
age and then be peacefully gathered to his fathers, 
or that in early days Yahweh’s sovereignty was 
not fully realised as extending into that unknown 
world. We cannot fall back to that condition 
without spiritual loss, but it was possible for saints 
with simpler theological ideas to cherish a lofty 
ideal. If in later times the Hebrew development 
was, in this particular, influenced from outside, 
it was because they had by their own growth 
reached a stage when they could face such specu- 
lations with intelligence and sympathy. We 
cannot now discuss that in detail, our point is 
|simply that, in so far as the thought of personal 
immortality was reached by Hebrew thinkers, it 
‘was not a matter of speculation in the merely 
\intellectual sense, there was logic in it, in a deep 
|sense it was the conclusion drawn by the believer 
ee his lofty faith in God, a faith that had taken 
centuries to reach maturity. Men came to feel 
that Yahweh was not merely the God of history 
who cared for the corporate life of the nation, 
but that there was a personal, spiritual bond 
which might resist even the terrible strain of 
death : ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and~ 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
Thee,” was one of the mightiest words of Hebrew 
faith. 


CHAPTER IX 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


THE question before us is one that will seem to 
many people to be quite superfluous at this time 
of day, and in the present connection: it is this, 
Is it possible, according to the evidence presented 
by existing documents, to prove that there is such 
a thing as genuine historical development in the 
religion of the Hebrew people? Still, it may not 
be an altogether useless exercise to try to make 
our ideas a little clearer as to what we mean by 
“historical development,” and as to what can be 
regarded as proper proofs and illustrations of the 
same. Of course, in some measure there has 
always been a recognition of the facts of develop- 
ment or progress; whenever men have come to 
the stage where historical material was accumu- 
lated and were in a position to reflect upon their 
past, they have gained a glimpse, even if dim, of 
the upward movement of humanity. They may 
have differed in regard to the question whether 
the world was growing better or worse, but they 
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movement from lower to higher, from simpler 
to more complex, from natural to spiritual. The 
writers of the Old Testament recognise this, and 
it is stated clearly by St. Paul and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Thus, while the 
idea of ‘‘evolution” is in one sense very modern, 
it is, in another, exceedingly ancient; the thought 
has gained a wider range, a deeper meaning, and 
a wonderful variety of illustration. 

When we come to discuss this point in con- 
nection with Old Testament literature, the ques- 
tion as to the dates of particular documents is 
seen to be of very great importance. Just here 
the charge is frequently made that we are for ever 
reasoning in a circle; we exhibit late ideas from 
a late document, but we also prove that a docu- 
ment is late from the nature of the ideas that it 
expresses; thus the reasoning of the critics is 
vicious and confusing. If this were so, and there 
is some truth in the statement, everything would 
be in a condition of uncertainty, and criticism 
would be a hopeless business. There are, 
however, some fixed points, some books which 
we know to be late, and other books or parts of 
books which are admitted to be early, and these 
are sufficient for our present modest purpose. 
Those of us who are in sympathy with the 
modern movement believe that, after much 
uncertainty and through many complex investi- 
gations, certain broad lines of development in 
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regard to political history, religious thought and 
Church institutions have been worked out with 
a fair measure of clearness, and that these can 
now be used as a standard in dealing with 
doubtful cases. We confess that these are 
delicate operations, and that the investigator 
needs to be on his guard against his own 
particular bias. 

There is no need to remind intelligent people 
that this is not a simple matter; it cannot be 
represented by a straight line starting at one 
point and ending at another; in fact, when we 
are dealing with life all mathematical symbols and 
similes fail us; there are not only ups and downs, 
actions and reactions, circling movements and 
forward struggles, there are also all kinds of 
issues and detailed developments that surround 
and complicate the general situation. 

Further, there should be little need to protest 
against the charge that in laying emphasis upon 
such development we are giving way to “natural- 
istic theory” and falling into sceptical modes of 
thought. Those who make this charge are not 
able to give us any clear and consistent statement 
as to the relation of the natural and the super- 
natural. Any one who cares to examine Dr. 
Orr's book may find that he has a rationalism 
of his own while he regards the rationalism of 
other people as dangerous and irreverent. That 
attitude of mind is probably one of the peculiar 
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dangers of theological study. In any case we 
must believe in development; even if we attach 
great importance to special interpositions in the 
great crises of the world’s history, we must still 
believe that God is working through the constant 
activities of nature and human life. The worst 
kind of scepticism would be a theory that tended 
to limit divine action to sudden mysterious move- 
ments. Development, in a large sense means 
'a progressive movement beyond the control of 
individuals or parties; it is the very process 
that implies God; it means order and purpose, 
in other words, the thought and action of the 
| great God who is behind all things. 

The fact of development in itself does not tell 
us anything as to the nature of the particular 
stage involved; the fact that one thing follows 
another and depends upon that other does not 
determine its character as higher or lower; that 
must be separately investigated, each thing must 
be permitted to speak for itself. When we say 
that there must be poetry first before you can 
have rules of poetry, or that the spontaneous 
creative movement comes before criticism, you 
do not by that statement imply that the critical 
analysis is higher than the creative act, but you 
do maintain that there is a development in this 
sense, that one process had to arise before the 
other could come into existence; and when the 
first had once gained full play, the second, in the 
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regular course of things, was sure to arise. In 
other words, we can show that between things 
and thoughts there exists a logical, reasonable, or 
necessary connection; every one of these con- 
nections, infinitely varied as they are, speaks of 
intelligence behind the events, and of purpose 
in the history. Surely, then, it is very strange 
that some who claim to have a monopoly of 
orthodoxy should regard this process as a thing 
that has in itself a sceptical bias, instead of being, 
in the hands of reverent men, a tracing of God’s 
action in human life. 

We will consider different ways of looking at 
this subject; let us take first Dr. Robertson’s 
statement: ‘‘ But now, if the knowledge of God 
in a pure form is to be placed so far back in 
history, and made to start with a simple revelation 
to Abraham, what becomes of development ? 
Well, in the first place, the modern theory also 
has to postulate a starting-point; and, we have 
seen, its difficulty is marked when it seeks to 
place the absolute commencement of a spiritual 
religion at a late period. But, in the second 
place, the Biblical theory is more conspicuously 
a theory of development than the modern one. 
It makes the advance of the religious idea really 
an unfolding of a germinal conception, not an 
advance from one attribute to another, as from 
might to holiness, but an expansion of one 
fundamental conception into wider references 
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and application. And it is a development 
marked by historical stadia. From the Being 
who made Himself .known to the soul of 
Abraham, and from that time onward was the 
covenant God of one nation, faithful to His 
word, even though His people should be un- 
faithful on their part, we can trace an unbroken 
development to the God of all the families of 
mankind. For if He defends His own people 
from their enemies, and is at the same time a 
merciful God to His own, the idea follows, and we 
see it early, that His enemies, by submitting to 
Him and casting in their lot with His people, will 
share in His people’s blessings, and thus the 
God of Israel will become, in fact as well as of 
fright, the God of all. Strictly speaking, the 
Old Testament writers never got beyond the 
idea of national religion. Though they perceived 
that Jahaveh ruled all nations, and acted on 
strictly moral and just principles towards all, they 
never conceived that there was no difference 
between His relation to Israel and His relation 
to the nations. In point of fact there was a 
difference, as history has proved” (Robertson, 
The Early Religion of Israel, p. 480). 

For our purpose it is not necessary to quote 
the whole paragraph, or to discuss in what sense 
Christianity is a development or expansion of 
the older faith. At the beginning of the next 
paragraph we are told, \* Thus from Abraham 
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on to the close of national independence there 
was a regular and steady development, the idea) 
of Jahaveh and the conception of what His 
religion implied undergoing a steady expansion 
in the prophetic teaching, aided by the political 
events through which the nation passed "7(zdzd. 
pp. 481-82). If we substitute Moses for Abra- 
ham, the last sentence will serve very well for 
a brief definition of the modern view, but turn- 
ing back to the fuller statement just quoted we 
must make a few brief comments. (1) It is 
scarcely fair or wise to oppose “the Biblical 
theory” to the modern view, for as a matter 
of fact there are various theories in the Bible; 
and the modern view may be stated in such 
a way that it is seen to be a fuller, richer 
conception of the ancient idea of development 
which is found in simpler form in the Hebrew 
documents. (2) The difficulty of beginning with 
Abraham is an historical one; we cannot fix 
his period with any certainty or definiteness ; 
the form in which the traditions that circle 
round him have come down to us reflects the 
ideas of a later time. Now that we can no 
longer start with the creation of the world, we 
cannot make an absolute beginning anywhere ; 
the most “simple revelation” must connect itself 
in some way with what has gone before; we 
would like to go farther back, but a careful 
study of the documents compels us to yield to 
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Moses the position of founder of the Hebrew 
religion. (3) The modern idea of development, 
as we conceive it, is misrepresented in this 
paragraph; it is not a mere advance from one 
attribute to another, it is a varied and complex 
story of the passage of many truths from a lower 
to a higher stage. Take as an illustration the 
thought referred to in this passage, that Yahweh’s 
“enemies by submitting to Him and casting 
in their lot with His people, will share in His 
people’s blessings.” This may be an old tribal 
belief, meaning that if you will have the blessing 
of a particular god you must by certain rites 
join the tribe by which he is worshipped ; or 
it may be a lofty prophetic thought, as in Isa. 
ii. 1-5, where men are drawn to the national 
sanctuary because it is the abode of righteous- 
ness and a centre of pure spiritual influence ; 
or it may even be a bit of modern sectarianism 
on the lips of those who claim an ecclesiastical 
monopoly of God’s infinite grace. (4) When 
we are told that, “strictly speaking, the Old 
Testament writers never got beyond the idea 
of national religion,” we have a statement that 
may be misleading if it is taken too literally. 
In many places the prophets lay down principles 
that are universal in their range and significance ; 
there is a noble inconsistency in the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is just this that gives it its prophetic 
character. If you try to magnify the beginnings 
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of Hebrew religion and minimise its final 
achievements, you are not in full sympathy with 
the modern view of historical development. 

Dr. Orr, one of the most persistent critics 
of the critical movement, tells us that ‘‘ Revela- 
tion must begin somewhere, and must work 
patiently according to the law of historical 
development; must lay hold on what is better 
to counterwork and gradually overcome what 
is worse; must be content to implant principles 
and bear patiently with much remaining evil, till 
the good has time to grow, and to give rise to 
an order of things that will supplant the old. 
This is the true side of the law of evolution; 
and it applies in grace as well as in nature 5 
(Problem of the O.T. p. 472). One cannot 
help admiring the wonderful facility with which 
this scholar seizes the true side of everything, 
placing himself firmly at the absolutely correct 
position while every one else is floundering in 
the mire. He is not satisfied with Duhm’s state- 
ment, that we are driven to accept “the necessity 
of providential guidance in the actual stages 
of the development of the religion.” This is 
not high enough; it does not admit sufficient 
of the “supernatural.” When Gunkel says, 
“The history of revelation transacts itself among 
men according to the same psychological laws 
as every other human event,” Dr. Orr objects 


(Problem of the O.T. p. 21) that here revela- 
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tion is held to be compatible with an abundance 
of error and illusion, and hence this word ought 
not to be used; but when he comes to deal in 
detail with the subject, he has to admit substan- 
tially the same thing, only he is very much 
concerned to show that “revelation” is not 
responsible for human error and weakness. 
Instead of historical development, this apologist 
gives us “progressive revelation”; he speaks 
of this progressive revelation as if it were a 
person with whom he is on intimate terms and 
with whose conduct he is quite familiar. Thus 
(1) 2¢ must take a man up at the stage at which 
wt finds him; (2) it can be responsible only 
for the new element which it introduces; (3) it 
has an educational function which can only reach 
its end by working with such means as the 
imperfect state affords towards the production 
of a more perfect. Dr. Orr, of course, has a 
perfect right to use this abstract style if he 
prefers it, and to create these categories in 
which to arrange the well-known facts, but in 
doing so he has to admit that “historical develop- 
ment” is a true conception, which we must 
try to understand. ‘An illustration of the 
principle in question is found in the command 
to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac. In so far as 
this command supposes as its background the 
heathen custom of the sacrifice of children, it 
falls under the two former principles, the revela- 
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tion takes up a man at the stage at which it 
finds him, and is not responsible for the basis 
on which it works; but in so far as it uses 
this basis to elicit a singular proof of Abraham’s 
faith and actually to put the stamp of divine 
condemnation on human sacrifice in Israel, it 
falls under the third, or educative principle. 
For even in this most hateful form of heathen 
sacrifice, as has often been pointed out, there 
was a nobler element present” (202d. p. 474). As 
a peculiar result, then, of this analysis, we are 
brought to the conclusion that revelation did 
not create the noble element involved, the idea 
of surrendering the best to God; man could 
reach that himself, even a heathen man, but 
revelation must come in to conserve and clarify 
it. This shows how difficult it is to split such 
complex things with our rude axe and separate 
the human and divine. On Dr. Orr’s whole 
treatment of this subject we have to say (1) 
it is criticism of its kind, that is, it is an analysis 
of the story and explanation of it. It seems to 
proceed upon the supposition that we are dealing 
with a literal history “of real men” and of God’s 
revelations and dealings with them. Thus we 
have Professor Orr’s way of rationalising the 
story or making it intelligible and reasonable 
to us. Notwithstanding the tone in which such 
explanation is given, it is well to remember 
that as Protestants we have no infallible authority 
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for settling such matters; any authority pos- 
sessed by such an explanation must come from 
its inherent reasonableness. (2) If we are 
compelled to believe that the story in its 
present form belongs to a time ‘centuries later 
than that of Abraham, and that in those later 
days, when child sacrifice was a real danger to 
Israel, noble men were inspired to use such 
stories in preaching against that form of sacrifice, 
we have another explanation as reasonable, as 
reverent, and as consistent with real revelation 
as the one before us. (3) What is more to 
the point now, when we wish to avoid theology 
and confine ourselves as closely as_ possible 
to history, we can see clearly that, whatever 
our views may be on great questions of criticism, 
we have to acknowledge that in the religion 
of the Hebrew people there was a real growth 
from a lower and simpler to a higher and richer 
life. For ourselves we prefer to use both 
phrases, to speak of ‘historical development” 
and “progressive revelation,” in that way we 
manifest our faith that the life of God and man 
is inextricably blended in the whole great move- 
ment. 

Dr. Orr shows that he has not a very full and 
joyful faith in historical development, by the fact 
that he finds it most objectionable that any one, 
and particularly any one whom he can class as a 
‘believing critic,” should attempt to prove that 
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a document is late because it contains “‘late 
ideas.” But surely the nature of the ideas ina 
document is one of the clues to its character and 
date. This line of argument no doubt needs 
great knowledge and care for its proper exercise, 
but if there is such a thing as historical develop- 
ment it is a fair and valid kind of argument. If, 
for example, we found the spiritual teaching of 
Jeremiah and the strong individualism of Ezekiel 
in a document without a date, we should never 
think of attributing it to the age and circle from 
which proceed the stories of the punishment of 
Achan and the hanging up of Saul’s seven sons 
before Yahweh. When we have once taken 
the trouble to work our way into the heart of 
this great movement we shall find that the form 
in which the ideas or truths are presented is a 
very important guide as to the age and position 
of any piece of literature. 

When we turn to books that are written frankly 
from the standpoint of development, the atmo- 
sphere is quite different. Todd's Politics and 
Religion in Ancient Israel contains many State- 
ments which at first may be “shocking” to those 
who have been accustomed to think about 
religion only on conventional lines, but if it is 
read with strength and openness of mind its 
treatment of the history will be seen to be 
reverent and sympathetic, as well as stimulating. 
We are tempted to quote two brief passages ; the 
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first is a warning to those who are seeking to use 
the historical method. /‘In seeking to recover 
for ourselves some approximation to the religion 
at this early date, whether of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean coast in general or of those of the 
Levant in particular, we must at once dismiss 
from our minds Christianity and other world- 
religions which avowedly rest on a reasoned and 
moral basis. Equally must we get rid of the 
official and organised pantheons of Greece and 
Rome, Egypt and Babylon, since they are the 
religious counterparts of a complicated political 
ystem. Nor will the later Judaism, worshipping 
he Righteous Creator, help us, since it is the 
result of a long and strange spiritual education. 

“But we must guard with even greater care 
against supposing that primitive religion bore 
any great resemblance to the horrid cults of 
actual savages or of decadent peoples, based on 
calculated cruelty and obscenity. 

‘We shall expect to find the religion analogous 
to the other sides of life—simple, joyous, confident, 
buoyant; crude if you will, certainly not more 
tender or modest than social life generally ; but 
above all expansive, and already containing in it- 
self the seeds of the worships of Jupiter Optimus, 
Maximus, Pallas Athene, Jehovah, and even of 


\the Almighty Father of the Christian creed” 


(Politics and Religion, etc. pp. 35-36). Again, 
speaking of the strange primitive use of an 
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important word “Kodesh,” “holy,” he says, | 
“The strangest use of this root is its application | 
to the harlots who lived in cottages within the 
sacred enclosure. These were not loose women 
whose presence was winked at; they were part 
of the regular establishment, sacred to the god, 
kodesh. A vast amount of virtuous horror has | 
been expended on this ‘frightful’ and ‘ debasing’ 
institution ; all of which might very well have been 
spared. The prostitutes of our Christian streets 
will afford us ample food for moral reflection, 
without worrying about these Syrian girls of three 
thousand years ago, when sex relations were 
understood quite differently. The simple fact is 
that primitive man understood worship as ‘ rejoic- 
ing before his god,’ and accordingly enjoyed 
himself in his own way in the temple courts, with 
abundance of roast meat and wine, and the | 
society of one of the women of the shrine. If — 
our idea of ‘joy in the Lord’ is something very 
different, it is because we stand at the end and 
he at the beginning of a vast education and 
development. ‘That was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.’” (zded. p. 41). . 
Just two brief remarks on this paragraph: (1) 
With regard to the particular institution here 
mentioned, it belonged to Canaanite, not Hebrew 
religion ; the Hebrews had their own forms of 
imperfection and coarseness, but as wanderers 
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and warriors from the desert their life was in this 
respect simple and severe ; the luxuriousness and 
licentiousness of the Canaanites became a tempta- 
tion to them after they had gained possession of 
the land. Thus we see that the situation is com- 
plicated ; many things that did not belong to the 
original forms of Hebrew life have to be taken 
into account, as they constitute the things against 
which this religion had to fight, and through 
which it grew to maturity and attained its final 
richness and strength of character. (2) The 
preacher who is to expound this literature and 
make it interesting to his people must accept the 
principles of development in this full and hearty 
fashion; only thus can he find a deeper signi- 
ficance in stories which are on the surface 
extremely repulsive. 

That which perplexes us in the writings of 
some “conservative” theologians is the fact 
that, while in words they acknowledge develop- 
ment in religion or progress in revelation, they 
fight so strenuously for a lofty Hebrew theology 
in the time of Abraham, and in some cases con- 
tend that in the light of recent discoveries they 
are convinced that the Patriarch could quite well 
have imported a noble monotheism from Baby- 
lonia. This monotheism is sometimes supposed 
to be the remains of a ‘‘primitive religion.” But 
surely in the light of the scientific knowledge of 
to-day we must regard this as the survival of old 
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tradition or scholastic speculation which has now 
lost its meaning. No doubt God was ever 
present with men in prehistoric times, never 
leaving Himself without a witness in the great 
outside world and in the deep recesses of the soul ; 
still the revelations with which we have to deal 
are not questions of abstract speculation but 
matters of history; such revelations concerning 
God’s righteousness and man’s duty we can trace 
in Israel with increasing clearness from the time 
of Moses onward, and of the pathway of this 
revelation we may say that it shines brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. 

In a certain sense it is difficult to prove this ; 
if, for example, a man says that he cannot see any 
great difference between the two accounts of 
creation, and that he cannot see why they might 
not proceed from the same man and the same 
age, then you have a situation that argument 
cannot very well cope with. It is a question of 
sight, not merely of fancy, and here as elsewhere 
what a man sees depends upon what he is pre- 
pared to see; in this case the preparation involves 
working out for ourselves the course of the 
history from a careful study of the documents. 
Again, if a man says that he cannot see why 
David could not have written Ps. li. and 
cxxxix., you are compelled to reply as politely 
as possible that if he did write them any one can 
write anything. It is not a mere matter as to 
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what David might think or write ; we know from 
the historical books what he thought and how he 
acted. The question is, can it be said to be a 
psychological possibility that he should at the 
same time cherish the spiritual, universal thoughts 
that we find in these noble poems? In a large 
complicated empire and in an advanced state of 
civilisation, a great variety of religious circles and 
theological ideas may exist side by side, but 
Israel was comparatively small, and its different 
classes of people were near to each other in social 
conditions and spiritual sympathies. In the 
earlier days the leaders are not far removed from 
the people; it is in the later days when the 
religion is reaching its fullest height that a great 
gulf is created between popular and prophetic 
religion. 

To illustrate what is meant by historical de- 
velopment, many monographs are necessary, and 
these cannot be attempted even in outline at 
the close of a chapter; these may now be found 
in several languages, and the varied lines have 
been traced over with great patience and skill. 
Now it is sufficient to say that these signs of 
development are found in all parts of the Old 
Testament, and touch all subjects from the least 
unto the greatest. Take the matter of chronology ; 
while that in itself may not be a small thing, 
relatively or from the religious point of view it 
is often counted a small thing. It seems prob- 
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able that the early stories now enshrined in) 
the different documents circulated at first in a 
separate form without any historical framework. / 
Then in the prophetic and historical books we 
find simple chronological notes, such as “two 
years before the earthquake,” “in the year that 
King Uzziah died”; but without further infor- 
mation it would be very difficult for us to fit 
these events into the general history of the 
world. In later times a scheme is compile 
which goes back to the beginning of the world, 
and knows the name of the first man and the 
length of time that he lived upon the earth. 
This chronological scheme has now completely 
crumbled away in the Tight of scientific know- 
ledge; but in its day it served a real purpose, \ 
and satisfied intellectual needs which are now 
more fully provided for. If we apply to Israel 
at all the idea of development, we must admit 
that these intellectual needs, this demand for a 
complete chronological scheme, did not arise at 
the very beginning of the nation’s life when 
the Hebrews were fighting their way into a 
new home. The conception that we are now) 
compelled to form of Moses and his work shows 
that he must have been busy with practical 
problems of a different nature, so that we cannot 
think of him as spending his time in the wilder- 
ness piecing together bits of historical science 
gathered from various quarters. 
13 
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If we turn now to the greatest thing of all, 
the idea_of God, we can only hint at the rich 
development that is involved in the teachings of 
historians and prophets. To lay stress upon the 
fact that Israel’s idea of God was to the last a 
national one, and at the same time to try to 
exalt the idea possessed by Abraham or Moses, 
may be an ingenious way of disparaging develop- 
ment, but it does not render full justice to the 
situation. Moses may have had a comparatively 
. simple, noble, and powerful idea of Yahweh, the 
God in whose name he preached and worked. 
If, for example, we could imagine that the 
theology of Ps. cxxxix. was possible to Moses 
and his time, we would have to admit that the 
Hebrew religion reached the loftiest heights of 
‘universality and spirituality at the beginning of 
its career; the evidence, however, all points the 
other way. At the beginning, Yahweh dwells at 
Sinai, there is the centre of His presence and 
power ; later, He becomes the God of Palestine, 
or at least of that part of it occupied by His 
people, and in course of time gains a sanctuary 
at Jerusalem; this city, through various influ- 
\ ences, national and religious, becomes the dwelling- 
place of the Great King, thus attaining an ideal 
position and an everlasting name. At one time 
Sheol, the dark underworld, seems to be beyond 
His province, but through the faith of saints and 
\the revelations of the Guiding Spirit a bright 
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hope is inspired that even there His people are 
not beyond His love and care. That, however, is 
one of the latest and noblest results; it does not 
seem to play a very clear, definite part in the 
early religion. By the work of the great prophets 
the thought of God is enlarged and purified ; 
the moral principles ascribed to Yahweh show 
that He is not a small tribal god, but the righteous 
ruler of the great world, who demands purity of 
heart and cleanness of life as the highest form 
of worship and the only acceptable service. This 
is not the God of a sect or party, but of the 
whole world; for it is the highest man can 
conceive, and it appeals to the seeking souls 
of all times and places. When a student of 
prophecy gathers this up for us in a condensed 
form, we have a practical creed suitable for any 
nation and appropriate to any age: “He hath / 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth Yahweh require of thee, but to do justly, | 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with | 

thy God?’ (Mic. vi. 8). In other writers, as\ 

in Deuteronomy and Deutero-Isaiah, this moral; 

teaching, which implies a universal Coa becomes 

transformed into a rich theology, scornful of all\ 
small idolatries, and claiming with conscious faith | 
the great world for Israel’s God. Here there is 

a definite creed and a certain amount of contro-\ 
versy, but it is alive with passionate feeling and 

glows with poetic fervour. The God of Israel 


{ 
{ 
\ 
‘ 
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is finally recognised as Creator and Ruler of the 
whole world; the doctrine of election receives its 
full significance; He who is the Lord of all 
peoples has chosen this people to be His own 
in a special sense, and through them He will act 
upon the life of all other peoples. Thus the way 
is prepared for Him who was to come and 
declare the truth that God is spirit, and that in 
every place the true seekers may find Him and 
worship Him. 

The same kind of development may be shown 
in relation to a great many lines of thought, e.z., 
The Idea of Immortality, The Missionary Idea, 
The Idea of Vicarious Suffering ; and, while in 
many cases an earlier and a lower view still 
linger side by side, the higher view always 
becomes clearer and stronger. But before the 
separate stage can be traced in any subject, the 
age and character of the documents must be 
settled; and while we admit that this is often 
difficult, we are compelled to attempt it because 
it is of supreme importance. 

To trace the development along these various 
lines is to the reverent man a spiritual as well as 
an intellectual exercise ; he feels that he is moving 
along the path through which the great pioneers 
were guided by God into fuller and clearer know- 
ledge of Himself. The great truths by which the 
religious life is quickened and nourished become 
all the more real and powerful as we see how 
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they were wrought into the very fibre of the 
world’s highest life, how they came to us not 
by way of direct dogmatic statement, but through 
the lives of men like ourselves who found God 
in their own experience and in the great world 
of which we form a part. And surely it is an 
essential part of the equipment of the modern 
preacher to learn to read this ancient literature in 
an intelligent, sympathetic manner; not for the 
purpose of giving mere lectures in history or of 
finding historical illustrations for his sermons, but 
now and then to re-create for his people the life 
of the distant past, and show them how in all 
ages the noblest, most earnest men and women 
have wrestled with the problems of the world 
not merely for the sake of getting a living, but to 
find life in the fullest sense,—in other words, to 
find God, that they might know Him whom to 
know is life eternal. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCU- 
MENTARY THEORY. 


THE most important contribution that Old 
Testament criticism has given to the world is 
no doubt “The Documentary Theory,” or, in 
other words, the theory that the Pentateuch is 
not the product of one writer or of one generation, 
but consists of four different documents, which 
had their origin in different ages and circum- 
stances. This is now pretty generally regarded 
as one of the “assured results” of scientific 
‘research, though now and then some scholar 
comes forward to remind us in solemn tones 
that the use of this phrase proves that we are 
uncritical dogmatists. We need not argue this 
‘point at present, as it would simply re-open the 
whole question ; and just here we may be allowed 
to say that it is not possible to re-state the whole 
case every time any particular subject of Old 
Testament study is discussed. But one thing is 
certain, even this, that it does not need any 


great keenness, when reading a book on Old 
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Testament Criticism, to detect how the writer’s 
sympathies stand in regard to this central theme. | 
The scholars who accept the modern view on | 
this point may be ranged on one side, and those | 
who ignore or reject it on the other side. Thus | 
we are justified in saying that this solution or 
‘supposed solution of the Pentateuchal problem 
is a question of fundamental importance and 
far-reaching significance. If we cannot without 
challenge speak in this connection about “assured 
results,” we can, at all events, speak of accepted | 
results, and point to the fact that this analysis 
_is either assumed or defended in the leading 
dictionaries, commentaries, and text-books which 
are now available for students in this department.) 
We do not mention this fact to silence discussion 
or to overawe dissentients. We have no desire 
to see any “result” exalted into a dogma which 
is received on authority: that mode of procedure 
is quite alien to a really critical or scientific spirit. 
We maintain that for the thoughtful student of 
the Old Testament it will always be helpful and 
inspiring, not only to study the reasons why this 
particular theory is so widely held, but also to 
trace in a sympathetic spirit the history of the 
movement, and to see how slow and painful has 
been the process through which even this amount 
of certainty and definite conviction has been 
reached. At present, then, all that we insist 
upon is the tremendous importance of this view 
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of the so-called Mosaic documents; if the 
dominant school is right in this analysis, it is at 
this point where it has gained its most important 
victories ; and if wrong, it is here where a perverse 
ingenuity has succeeded in luring towards a false 
track the scholarship of several generations. 


| This latter alternative leaves us in a hopeless 


, mood ; if after centuries of toil the leading men 


of different countries and Churches have succeeded 
merely in building up a fanciful and futile hypo- 
thesis, we are tempted to believe that such a 
thing as scientific literary criticism is impossible. 
This belief would surely be out of harmony with 
our faith in the presence and guidance of the 
Eternal God; a faith which, while it leads us to 
regard our individual contribution with humility 
and diffidence, makes us certain that there is a 
divine revelation in all great progressive human 
movements. However, we cannot settle this 
matter from any general principles that we hold 
in regard to the nature of criticism; we may by 
our own personal temperament be inclined to 
think either that the traditions hallowed by great 
age are safe and sacred, or that the men of to- 
day, with their larger opportunities, have a much 
better chance of coming to correct conclusions on 
matters of history and literature. But each case 
must be taken on its merits; ignorance and 
bitterness on the one side or the other will not 
carry us very far. ‘It is remarkable how inexact 
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and undiscriminating is the knowledge of the 
critical position displayed frequently by those 
who come forward to oppose it; and how largely 
even the more prominent of its recent opponents 
appear to rely upon rhetorical depreciation and 
invective. It is difficult to understand what force 
such weapons can be supposed to possess. No 
serious issue has ever been decided by their aid ; 
and the present one, it is certain, will form no 
exception to the rule” (Driver's Ztvoductzon, p. 17). 
This statement by a sober investigator we may all 
accept in principle, though we are apt to fall into 
a different temper in the heat of controversy. 
Our best course, then, in this short discussion is 
to state briefly what is meant by the theory in 
question, to show how it came to its present signifi- 
cance for the student of the Hebrew Scriptures. _ 

The view now generally held is that the 
contents of the first five books of the Bible 
cannot possibly be the work of one man or one 
generation of men; that in them we have repre- 
sented different kinds of literature, various stages 
of history, and diverse types of theology, prophecy, 


and law. Strange as it may seem at first, it - 


becomes clearer the more the matter is looked 
into, that the first chapter of the Bible is, in its 
present form, oné of the atest parts of this 
wonderful collection, and that in order to gain a 
scientific view of the growth and advancement 
of Hebrew religious thought and life, the material 


, 
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must be arranged in a form quite different from 
that which we find in our ordinary Bible. This 
process of analysis or re-arrangement does seem to 
be destructive and capricious to those who have 
not taken the trouble to work out the questions 
with some degree of thoughtfulness and patience. 
The critics are charged with turning things 
upside down or setting things upon their heads, 
while on their part they retort that only by this 
critical re-arrangement is it possible to see any 
real order of development. / Certainly there is 
one thing that we must admit, namely, that on the 
| supposition that these five books came from one 
writer or one short period, there is no such thing 
las historical development; neither can we say 
jthat there is “ progressive revelation,” because we 
|have here, in a brief compass, a great many dif- 
iferent stages of civilisation and forms of life.* 
The difference between the first two chapters of 
Genesis is very great when once we see it clearly. 
Sometimes even within the space of a single 
chapter we may have pieces belonging to various 
ages and situations. If we wish to find parallels 
to different parts of the Pentateuch, we must seek 
them in books belonging to widely different 
periods ; Deuteronomy has affinities with Deutero- 
Isaiah and Jeremiah; the Priestly Code with 
Ezekiel and Chronicles. In other words, the 
position as to these five books is the same as 


1 See Chapter IX. 
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that of other parts of the Old Testament, we have 
here compressed together documents that reflect 
the thought and life of several centuries. 

The long, slow movement through which the 
scholarship of more than a century has reached 
this conclusion has in itself many lessons for 
those who are prepared to treat it sympathetically, 
and the result of this varied cumulative toil holds, 
as we have said, a special position in the general 
body of Old Testament criticism. This theory 
began as a contribution to the problem of the 
structure and origin of the book of Genesis, from 
this it spread to other parts of the Pentateuch, and, 
finally, it was applied to most of the other histori- 
cal books. It did not gain its present position 
without a fierce, long-sustained struggle. There 
have been conflicting forms of the theory, but now 
we can look back and see that in each form there 
was an element of truth, The man who first 
suggested the clue to this analysis, by noting that 
different documents used a different name for 
God, was moved by an apologetic impulse ; he 
wished to show that Moses in compiling the book 
of Genesis used different memoirs, which can be 
separated and tabulated. But it was only slowly 
that scholars realised the far-reaching significance 
of this suggestion. The question of authorship 
had to fall into the background in order that 
continuous study and supreme attention might be 
given to this problem of the structure and origin 
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of the books. That has been debated in this 
form for more than a century; as we read the 
history of this struggle, there is much that seems 
confused and contradictory, but after a while 
order emerges out of the apparent chaos. Re- 
, viewing discussions from the vantage ground of 
our present knowledge, we can see that in a 
great movement as well as in the thought of an 
individual man there is, in attacking a problem, a 
strategic point to be conquered ; there is one side 
of the case that demands clear recognition as a 
condition of progress. Thus we may say that it 
was absolutely necessary in the first place to 
acknowledge clearly and definitely that there are 
different documents, different strata of historical 
material, such as J, E, P, D. It could not be 
allowed that the books were simply a collection of 
disjointed fragments, or that there was one great 
document with numerous shreds of supplements. 
The general lines of what we call “the docu- 
mentary theory” had to be laid down broad and 
strong ; that which was the main idea in it had to 
be strictly maintained as against opposing theories. 
Now we are in a position to do fuller justice to 
the competing theories, to recognise the truth 
that was in them, and to tone down the sharp out- 
lines of the original statement. Thus J, E, D, P 
are not merely individual writers, they are schools 
of literature and periods of history. / At last it 
\seems that scientific research will succeed in 
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; ; \ 
arranging the varied pieces of literature embraced|\ 


in the Old Testament into a series of es | 


extending over well-nigh a thousand years./ 
There are many fragments and also many 
duplicates and supplements ; thus we can see that 
the “Fragment Theory” and the ‘Supplement 
Theory” were not vain imaginations; they had 
a basis in fact; but ¢he fact that had first to be 
recognised and thoroughly understood was the 
fact of different strata of documents connected 
with the different periods of a nation’s history. 
In handling a complex problem, we have to learn 
one thing at a time, and if confusion is to be 
avoided and progress secured there is a particular 
thing that must come first at a particular time. 
In the case of Old Testament criticism this 
particular thing was the theory of separate docu- 
ments, J, E, D, and P representing varied stages 
in the life of the Hebrew nation and the Jewish 
Church. When we are told that the form of the 
theory is changing so rapidly that its original 
promoters would scarcely recognise it, we have to 
say that the change is not so great as this state- 
ment would imply ; and if it were, it would be 
only what has taken place in all other regions of 
investigation; the first form of any theory is 
seldom its full and final form. But whatever may 
be the final form of this theory, it is the outcome 
of all the work that has gone before; and if the 
later form is more correct according to the further 
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knowledge of the facts, yet the earlier form was 
also substantially correct in its day, and strove to 
do justice to the facts then known. The impres- 
sion left, then, was not that of a series of discon- 
nected fragments or late supplements, but of a 
complex unity representing various stages of life ; 
that idea in some form was kept alive by the 
theory of documents from the very first, but it is 
possible for us now to link that idea with the 
facts along a great many clearly marked outlines. 
This theory may be said, then, to have been from 
the beginning an attempt to express the idea of 
historical development,—an attempt which could 
only come to full success through slow successive 
stages, because of the great variety and complexity 
of the facts involved. It must at first lay hold 
firmly of certain fixed points and circle round these 
until they are seen to be embraced ina continuous 
line of development. 

/ The first thing was the discovery of different 
/documents, and the proof that each document 
possessed its own individual character, linguistic, 
theological, and historical. Then the date and 
order of these documents called for careful 
discussion ; in other words, their relation to the 
nation’s life and to each other must be fixed. 
When large agreement was reached on these 
points, then the movement, being still alive and 
by no means fixed or crystallised, began in a 
sense to work back upon itself; this was not 
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re-action, it was simply fuller action of the same) 
kind, a legitimate outcome of all previous activity. 
It could be clearly seen now that within these | 
general and acknowledged strata there were | 
“fragments” and “supplements” of many kinds, | 
and exceedingly interesting in their character, / 
demanding separate investigation. “It followed} 
that the late date of the final form of a document 
did not necessarily mean that everything in it 
was late; much material early in date and 
primitive in character might be incorporated in a 
document which only reached its present form | 
at a late date. , Finally, it was seen that thé 
document was a compilation which admitted of 
still further analysis, and implied a long period of 
literary activity, If it is said that these admis- 
sions destroy the documentary theory, we have 
again to reply, No, they merely modify it by way 
of expansion and development; or, in other words, 
the form that now prevails could only have come 
to the front after or through the earlier form. 
This means that the century of toil that was 
needed to complete this theory has not been a 
waste of energy ; the product has not been a mass 
of wild and contradictory conjectures, but rather a 
reasonable movement having a large logic and 
consistent meaning of its own./If it is now 
possible to arrange with some measure of correct- 
ness the various parts of the Old Testament in 
chronological order, so that we can see reflected 
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in it the growth of a wonderful religious life and 
the progress of a divine revelation, this is largely 
due to the careful, reverent toil which scholars 
have spent on this theory of documents. By 
their labour the Old Testament has become a 
ldifferent book; “old things have passed away, 
land all things are become new.’ / The facts of 
language, theology, and history upon which this 
theory rests are such as can be made evident to 
all who care to examine them; in other words, 
what we have before us is not merely a statement 
that the life of Israel must, in its many aspects, 
have been a development because evolution is 
in all spheres the universal law of life, but a 
demonstration that the life of this wonderful 
people did follow a given pathway, and along 
that pathway was guided to clearer, fuller know- 
ledge of God and to loftier heights of spiritual 
experience. We now write the history of the 
nation and its religion on the basis of the docu- 
ments that have been carefully studied and 
arranged. When we are engaged in this process, 
and especially as it approaches completion, we see 
that it throws new light on the nature of revelation. 
It is easy for us to say, as it is often done, that 
we have come to see that the Bible has its human 
side ; but the detailed process of criticism throws a 
flood of light on this general statement, and shows 
that it is not a mere apology for supposed errors 
and weaknesses, it is full of real meaning. When 
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attention was first attracted to differences in the 
style and structure of these documents, the natural 
result was to lay emphasis on this so-called 
“human element” in the Scriptures. In aie | 


inspire one > great r man, , Moses, in auch a "way that | 


he would have not only many forms of knowledge 
but also many styles of speech ; but even the most 
strictly orthodox felt that there was something 
mechanical in this view, and that it was more 


natural to suppose that this great man had used / 


materials coming from a variety of sources. / Men 
who were prepared to allow even the smallest 
amount of criticism were driven thus far, and 
some dignified defenders of the faith have tried 
to maintain this stand ever since. The argument 
from “naturalness,” or from the relation of 
literature to the life from which it springs, when 
once it is admitted, is revolutionary. We must 
either take our stand firmly upon the whole mass 
of Rabbinic tradition, or we must travel a long 
way with the critics. If we are to avoid “scepti- 
cism,” we must avoid it in a thoroughgoing, 
whole-hearted fashion; it will not do to be 
for ever denouncing “scepticism,” and then take 
the small doses that we think will suit our mental 
constitution. The treatment that many apologists 
mete out to the critics is so arbitrary and dog- 
matic that it may well be pronounced irrelevant 
and impertinent. 
14 
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“The style of thought and language is the rela- 
ition of a particular piece of literature to a 
ites writer and age. It is a human relation- 

Ship that we can understand and investigate. 

But when we once admit that such investigation 

is applicable to the Scriptures, we cannot limit it 
to suit our personal convenience or our Church 
dogmas; it must move on, not according to the 
eccentric, extravagant fancy of any individual 
critic, but according to its own laws,—laws of 
reason which prevail here as elsewhere. For 
example, it is a great mercy that we have been 
compelled to admit, not by abstract theorising 
but by a survey of the facts, that the Bible is not 
a book of divine dogmas dropped from the sky 
or dictated in a mechanically miraculous fashion ; 
it has a human element, it stands in human rela- 
tionships; in other words, it is literature growing 
out of human life. / This admission then applies to 
date as well as authorship; it is just as unlikely 
that a number of different bodies of laws arose in 
the same period in the life of a small, simple 
people, as it is that a number of widely different 
styles and views belong to the same man. + The 
apologist who wishes to save the Mosaic author- 
ship of these diverse documents says they could 
arise in the Mosaic age or earlier, because we now 
know that writing belongs to very ancient culture, 
and that similar laws existed in Babylon at a very 
early date. But the critic replies that, however 
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much these institutions may resemble the laws 
and customs of other Semitic nations, in the form 
that we possess them they are an outgrowth of 
the life of Israel; and the criticism, which enables 
us to connect each set of laws and each stage of 
religious culture with the particular period with 
which it is in living connection, does a great work, 
saving for us, at the same time, the independent 
life of Israel and the divine revelation that is 
manifested through that life. /The view of re- 
velation that is forced upon us by a consideration 
of the documentary theory does not allow us to 
believe that any doctrine can be revealed at any 
time or place; there is an order, a progress, a 
movement from the natural to the spiritual until 
“the fulness of time” is revealed. In such a 
movement each stage is related in a natural, 
living way to the life of the people in the given 
period, and each stage is linked by living pro- 
cesses to every other stage. The attempt to 
place each sermon or song, each piece of history 
or each body of laws, into relation with the 
original life out of which it sprang and to which 
it appealed, is, of course, a study of human 
elements, of circumstances of time and place, of 
conditions which accompany, limit, and modify all 
human action; but surely it is absurd to call this a 
sceptical process when it is possible for it to be 
carried on with the clear, firm conviction that in 
every part of it the living God is revealing Himself. 
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Now of all these attempts the documentary 
theory is the most complex and most comprehen- 
sive; it has to deal with such a mass of material 
and such a variety of subjects, that its investi- 
gations reach out into every sphere of Old 
Testament history and theology. / Its beginnings 
were tentative and uncertain, its progress has been 
slow and laborious, but to-day it stands as a 
'monument of patient skill and reverent research, 
one of the noblest tributes to the unfailing 
‘attraction and unceasing power of this great 
literature. /It is from this view of the Pentateuch 
that we draw the fullest demonstration of the 
truth that ‘‘revelation” is not an abstract thing, 
bringing to us facts and dogmas from heaven out 
of relation to human experience; these literary 
investigations enable us, so to speak, to trace the 
course of the revelation; they show us how the 
manifestation of God comes to us through. the life 
of man; at each stage we see the divine guidance 
adapting itself to the weakness and need of truth- 
seeking men. 

The significance, then, of this documentary 
theory for the Old Testament and for Theology 
in general may be briefly summed up : 

/ 1. It isa theory which began in a small tenta- 
{ tive fashion and in an apologetic spirit more than 
| a century ago; it has stood the test of time, 
| passed through fierce discussions, modified its 
form, and finally taken its place as a rich contribu- 
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=. 
tion of patient inductive science, which gives us ) 
the key to the study of all the historical books. 

2. The first effect of the working of such a 
theory was naturally negative; the distance 
which separates between the occurrence of the 
events and the writing of the narratives was seen, 
in many cases, to be very great, and that which 
had been treated as literal history came to be 
regarded as poetic legend. /But the patient | 
sifting and comparing of the material gradually 
show that the negative phase was only temporary, 
and that when each part of the literature was 
placed in its own period it was possible to con-' 
struct an outline of the history of this people, 
their institutions and thoughts, from the beginning. 
The result of this we have now in various text- 
books on Old Testament History and Theology. 
All this is now being made available for ministers 
and students by a great variety of books written 
in our mother tongue by men whose scholarship 
is unquestioned, and who unite a bold spirit of 
inquiry with a deep reverent faith. This great 
mass of material is accumulating, and it will 
finally have a powerful influence on the study of 
the New Testament and on the reconstruction 
of Christian Theology. 

3. More and more men have learned how slow 
was the growth of this rich material ; we see now 
that the material did not necessarily emerge at 
the time when it was written down. There was 
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literature before letters, there was living tradition 
of poetry and story before it was fused into its 
final form. /So, when we get the strata marked 
‘out we find fossils, so to speak, within these strata 
preserving fragments from a still more ancient 
time, and the strata themselves are seen to be a 
gradual growth and not a sudden creation. / 

4. Thus the idea or truth which is most 
abundantly illustrated by this theory is that of 
historical development or progressive revelation : 
we may use either of these two terms, for from 
our point of view they are just the two sides of 
the same thing. (See Chapter IX.) In all ages 
thinking men have had in some form the idea of 
“evolution” in the realm of life and knowledge ; 
we see it recognised in the Old Testament, and 
we find suggestions of it in the teaching of our 
Lord Jesus and of Paul. This truth was 
preached in a fuller form at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and men saw clearly 
that it must apply to the growth of the 
Old Testament. The great law of progress 
present everywhere must be active here, but it 
has been the glory of this documentary theory 
that it has filled the abstract, philosophic state- 
ment with rich, concrete content. It has traced 
the particular steps and shown us how the 
movement took shape and grew. / Now we know 
that there are simple, childlike things that come 
first, and things more thoughtful, subtle, and 
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complex that can come only later.) We see the’ 
stages by which men have been led to rich | 
conquests of truth and love, and we sympathise | 
with men who have toiled for our good, and we | 
adore the patience and wisdom of Him who is/ 
the God of our fathers. 

s, This theory, then, is something that con- 
fronts the earnest student of the Old Testament ; 
only by studying its history and mastering it can 
we come to a clear understanding of the modern 
position. It is not sufficient to point out in 
hypercritical fashion that there are many difficulties 
connected with it; the task is to understand it, 
refute it, and then set something more satisfying 
in its place. There has been abundant oppor- 
tunity for opponents to do this, but we do not 
know of any one who has succeeded in the 
gigantic task. There is plenty of superficial 
_scoffing and many foolish charges of “ scepticism,” 
but the main lines of this theory stand still in | 
bold relief, and any student or minister who ) 
desires to be an intelligent expositor of Old 
Testament narratives and prophecics must be 
prepared to grapple with it and get the heart 
out of it, in order to have the real background 
for his personal study and practical work. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CRITICISM AND THEOLOGY.’ 


“IT is no use attempting to minimise the differ- 
ence between the traditional view and the critical 
treatment of the Old Testament. The difference 
is immense: they involve different conceptions of 
the relation of God to the world, different views 
as to the course of Israel’s history, the process of 
revelation, and the nature of inspiration.” 2. 

“ These words were written by me a few 
years ago, and they are quoted by Professor 
McFadyen in his discussion concerning “the 
gulf” which is supposed to separate the two 
points of view and the two parties in this great 
controversy (Old Testament Criticism and the 
Christian Church, p. 315). I accept the full re- 
sponsibility for these words, and shall now try to 
explain their meaning more fully ; but I certainly 
cannot follow Professor Volck, quoted on the same 
page, who, speaking of the two points of view, 


*A lecture delivered before the Philosophical Society of 
Queen’s University, Jan. 14th, 1907. 
* American Journal of Theology, Jan. 1902, p. 114. 
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says, “the gulf which separates them cannot be 
bridged” ; and, while fully sympathising with the 
spirit of Professor McFadyen’s chapter, we must 
remember that the brief sentence, ‘“‘both sides 
admit that the gulf is impassable” (p. xix), merely 
describes the position of extremists on both sides. 
However, one must not lay too much weight on 
the word “gulf”; in this case it must be taken 
with the freedom that belongs to a metaphor rather 
than with the precision of a mathematical term. 
As amatter of fact, men do pass from one posi- 
tion to the other, either by the stress of sudden 
conviction or by slow progress from point to point. 

In speaking of this great difference, what was 
meant was, of course, a difference in intellectual 
point of view. There was no intention to repre- 
sent the man who clings to traditional views as 
being a foreign creature with whom the critic can 
have small sympathy and slight communion. We 
rejoice in the fact that two men holding different 
views as to the structure of the Old Testament 
can each draw from a particular passage of Scrip- 
ture a spiritual lesson, and in some cases a similar 
lesson; that two men holding different views on 
matters of Biblical science may have kindly 
fellowship with each other as devout Christians 
and faithful citizens; but this unity of life does 
not lessen the difference in their philosophy of 
history and revelation. 

Philosophy and criticism are not for direct 
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pulpit use; a man may be a powerful preacher 
who is not specially equipped in these depart- 
ments ; but if the preacher is to be an effective 
expositor of ancient literature, he will need to 
- examine his texts with something of philosophic 
insight and careful criticism. The philosopher, 
who is concerned with the history of human 
thought and the movement of human life, and 
the critic, who patiently studies the literature in 
which great world-movements find their ex- 
pression, these two workers are closely allied; 
they often deal with the same things from 
slightly different points of view, and they help 
the preacher to understand and appropriate the 
results of all kinds of scientific research. How- 
ever, it is not possible now to illustrate fully the 
fact that the modern movement in Old Testament 
criticism has received fruitful stimulus from the 
side both of philosophy and physical science. We 
are called to consider a special aspect of this 
question. 

Criticism is an attempt to place a particular 
document in its original setting, in relation to 
the period out of which it arose, or from which 
it received its individual stamp, and thus to 
interpret it as a revelation of human life, and 
afterwards to show the position of this revelation 
in the history of a particular people and of the 
human race. In these days, when division of 
labour and high specialisation are absolutely 
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necessary, we are indebted to the many workers 
in this department of literary and historical 
criticism for invaluable assistance in the study 
of the Old Testament. Literary criticism thus 
viewed is a positive science, and it follows the 
methods of other particular sciences in its en- 
deavour to collect, arrange, and interpret its own 
facts. In some cases its results are supported by 
so many lines of evidence pointing in the same 
direction, that the conclusion amounts to moral 
certainty ; in other cases the evidence is scanty 
and the conclusion, considered in itself, uncertain. 
But a detail which if it stood alone would continue 
to be obscure, may receive light from the general 
scheme of which it forms an essential though 
subordinate part. This sounds quite reasonable, 
and would be regarded as commonplace if we 
were dealing with some science that had no 
direct connection with theology. But here it is 
different. Many theologians and apologists, instead 
of seeking to discover what reconstruction of 
theological formulas is necessary, are spending 
their time and energy in fighting a hopeless, 
battle. In such cases the influence of theological 
theory is allowed to have a greater weight than/ 
the critical examination of facts. ¢ 

This charge, as we shall see, can be made on 
both sides. Dr. Orr expresses his conviction that 
those who accept the modern view of the Old 
Testament do so not from a scientific examina- 
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tion and explanation of the facts, but because 
of a bias given by their general “religious and 
historical standpoint.” Strange to say, Dr. Orr 
adopts the course which he condemns in others; 
he tells us deliberately that we must first decide how 
we are to conceive of the religion which the Old 
Testament embodies before we attack the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How are we to conceive of the literature ?” 
(Orr, Problem of the O.T. p. 4). In answer to 
Dr. Orr’s charge, many of us are able to declare 
that we have tried to form our “religious and 
historical standpoint” through an examination of 
the facts; but if we have erred, the rebuke comes 
strangely from one who thinks that the question 
how the religion manifested its character can be 
settled before a critical examination of the 
documents is made. It seems that a mode of 
procedure which is legitimate and satisfactory 
when used by a defender of “orthodoxy” is 
very crooked and unfair in the hands of people 
of a different shade of theological opinion. 

If the student had on the one side Dr. Orr, 
applying a correct theological theory in the 
interests of orthodoxy, and on the other Dr. 
Wellhausen, with capricious criticism working 
out a sceptical theory, the choice would be simple 
between such clear alternatives. But it is not so 
simple as that; in real life and with great issues 
it never is so simple. Note this statement: 
“There are, one must own, few outstanding 
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scholars at the present day on the Continent or | 
in Britain—in America it is somewhat different | 
—who do not in greater or less degree accept | 
conclusions regarding the Old Testament of the | 
kind ordinarily denominated critical; yet among | 
the foremost are many whom no one who under- | 
stands their work would dream of classing as | 
other than believing, and defenders of revealed ) 
religion” (zd7d. p. 7). This does not look as if) 
the acceptance of the broad results of criticism 

was either a result or a cause of scepticism, but 

we are asked to believe that Christian scholars 

save their faith at the expense of their logic. 

The fact that the critical theory was not ex- 
clusively the work of professional theologians 
or Churchmen renders it suspicious in the eyes 
of the apologist; but some of us are compelled 
to confess that when the history of such great 
movements is written, the candid record is not 
altogether to the credit of “the Church.” The 
theologians have too often driven criticism into 
the outer darkness and then complained that it 
kept bad company. Surely we should be thank- 
ful that, in God’s providence, strong men outside 
of narrow sectarian circles have contributed 
stimulus and instruction which have saved the 
Church from stagnation. Here, however, we 
have a somewhat different tone: ‘The critical 
hypothesis must, of course, be considered on 
its merits; but is there not, on the face of it, 
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a supreme improbability that a theory evolved 
under the conditions we have described should 
be, in that form, a theory adequate to Christian 
faith, or with which Christian faith can ultimately 
be content? Is it such a theory as Christian faith 
would ever have evolved from its own presupposi- 
tions? Can it ever be purged of its rationalistic 
leaven, and adapted to the use of the Christian 
Churches, without a complete re-casting on 
principles which are direct antitheses of those 
which obtain in the schools in which it origin- 
ated? We take leave to doubt it” (zézd. p. 17). 
One would be inclined to think that the suspicion 
and prejudice here displayed do not promise well 
for a consideration of the merits of the case. But 
on this point, as on many others, we can immedi- 
ately find a statement which qualifies, if it does 
not cancel, what has gone before: ‘“‘It is not too 
much to say that one direct result of the application 
of the strictest historical and critical methods to 
the Old Testament has been to bring out, as 
never before, the absolutely unique and marvellous 
character of the religion of Israel. With the best 
will in the world to explain the religious develop- 
ment of Israel out of natural factors, the efforts 
of the critics have resulted, in the view of many 
of themselves, in a magnificent demonstration of 
the immense, and, on natural principles, inexplic- 
able difference between the religion of this obscure 
people and every other” (zézd. p. 10). In this 
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connection our author pays a somewhat grudging 
and patronising tribute to the men ‘of fine 
literary gifts, wide culture, acute critical faculty, 
and genuine appreciation of the nobler elements 
in the religious and ethical teaching of the 
prophets,” including on the linguistic side ‘that 
dry old rationalist Gesenius” (zdzd. p. Io). 
Sufficient has been quoted to bring up the 
subject for discussion, so we may now address 
ourselves to the specific point at issue. 

What we are face to face with is the difficulty 
of keeping separate the critical and the philo- 
sophical question; one must admit that they 
are closely related, and that they exercise a 
mutual influence on each other. Therefore the 
theological student, along with other helpful 
disciplines, needs training both on the philosophic 
and the critical side, that he may have a clear 
grasp of principles and be able to deal with 
concrete cases. But, after all, the number of 
philosophers is limited, and the great mass of 
people who have changed their point of view in 
respect to Hebrew literature have been driven 
to do so by the pressure of facts which could be 
recognised by those who were not gifted with a 
keen speculative faculty. So far as the Church 
is concerned, the greatest miracle, namely, that 
of a mechanical, verbal inspiration, was surren- 
dered, not on account of speculative arguments, 
but through a keen and reverent re-examination 
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of the facts. It is true that modern philosophy, 
and the part that “the reign of law” has played 
in physical science have had their influence in 
creating the modern atmosphere, but it was the 
facts in the Bible itself that caused the change 
of front; these facts, seen, of course, in a new 
light. Men of this type did not think so much 
about the new light, they felt somehow that they 
had not looked properly at the facts before. 

Dr. Bacon, speaking of the narrative recorded 
in Judg. xv., asks the pertinent question, “Will 
it be resented if, after the Revisers, by simply 
regarding Lehi as a proper name in ver. 19, have 
eliminated one of the most incredible prodigies of 
the Old Testament, the higher criticism proceeds 
to remove the equally stupendous one which im- 
mediately precedes it, by doing the same thing 
in ver. 16, namely, translating Lehi as a proper 
name” (Zhe Genesis of Genests, p. 14). 

Now, no sane person would suggest that the 
Revisers had any bias against the supernatural. 
And the question whether or not this particular 
part of Samson’s story is a fragment of an old 
battle-song, which has been misinterpreted, is a 
question that literary criticism should be allowed 
to settle on its own merits. In another case, 
Josh. x. 12, 13, the Revised Version, by print- 
ing four lines in the form of verse, has suggested 
to the intelligent reader that a very natural piece 
of poetry has been turned into prose, producing a 
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miracle that is quite incredible. The Revisers of 
the Old Testament were not at all radical in their 
treatment of the text, and we could certainly not 
accuse them of being perverted by a rationalistic 
bias. We might mention many scholars by name 
or speak in our own person, and say, No; the pro- 
cedure was the other way. We did not attack the 
book for the purpose of getting rid of miracles, 
we set out to gain a truer knowledge of the 
literature, with all the light available; and many 
of the so-called miracles disappeared. For| 
example, we were at one time quite prepared | 
to believe that Isaiah wrote the great prophecy | 
of comfort and hope addressed to the people} 
in the Exile; we held to the traditional view | 
until a closer ean eda of the text showed that | 
this great sermon, according to its own testi-| 
mony, came from a different prophet in a later 
age (Isa. xl-lv.). If a personal word may be 
allowed, I may say that then this great message 
became available for expository preaching, while 
the previous treatment was of the non-expository 
kind, in which the text is used as a motto or 
starting-point for a discourse on some important 
spiritual truth. A very good illustration of such 
a change is the Book of Daniel ; until this genera- 
tion the great body of English-speaking scholars 
clung to a belief in the exilic date and the literal 
historical character of the book, and this involved 
the acceptance of tremendous miracles; this was 
15 
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not changed by direct argument against miracles, 
although such miracles were becoming more and 
more a burden to the faith of intelligent men, but 
by new light in the region of language and history 
which has revealed the real place and purpose of 
the book. Thus instead of literal miracles in the 
life of a few special individuals, we have God's 
miracle of mercy and deliverance to the nation in 
a great crisis,—a crisis fraught with great signifi- 
cance for the religion of Israel and for the life of 
the world. Thus we can with a good conscience 
reply to the charge of “‘anti-supernaturalism,” that 
the real state of the case is, that by a serious study 
of the facts, in the world and in the word of God, 
we have been led to revise our conception of the 
supernatural, and have come to something that we 
believe to be truer and more wonderful. Perhaps 
we ought to have been more philosophic in the 
earlier stages, but now we are thankful that we 
travelled this slow painful way ; because when we 
are charged with adopting sceptical criticism on 
general principles, we can reply, “Let the galled 
jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 

The critical and philosophical questions though 
closely related can in a measure be kept distinct. 
Let us take an illustration from the realm of 
biology. Without attempting to define exactly © 
what is meant by the term, we may say that a 
man may be an evolutionist and a theist; 
such a man may claim that he has drawn his 
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general theory from a wide survey of facts, and 
further, that his conception of God’s action in 
the sphere of nature has been modified without 
being destroyed. Names will occur to you at 
once which show that men may hold the same 
biological theory while differing on philosophical 
questions, and that some men may live almost 
altogether in the realm of physical science, 
troubling very little about the philosophical 
implications. In these cases there may be a 
certain amount of incompleteness or inconsist- 
ency, but that the matter stands thus we know 
both from experience and observation. 

A recent writer with a fairly strong conserva- 
tive bias says, ‘“ Wellhausen has correctly 
emphasised the historical character of the Old 
Testament over against its purely dogmatic 
interpretation of former times; but this does 
not prove that his naturalistic conception of the 
Old Testament religion and its development 
is correct” (Professor G. H. Schodde, Ph.D., 
Hlomiletic Review, October 1906). There are 
those who are prepared to defend even Well- 
hausen against this charge of “naturalism” ; 
that, however, is a personal question with which 
we are not immediately concerned. What we 
do maintain is that one may hold, in the main, 
the views of Wellhausen as to the development 
of political and religious life in Israel, and yet 
have a strong, clear faith that the guidance of 
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God is wonderfully manifested in and through 
that history. It is the work of the Christian 
philosopher or theologian to prove this; the 
/Old Testament critic may see it quite clearly, 
but his special task is the interpretation of the 
literature. 

Then again, in every scheme there are details 
which are doubtful, and it is natural that these 
should be drawn under the influence of the 
general theory. There is no harm in that if 
one takes care that the theory as a whole is 
based on a careful survey of the facts, and if 
one does not exert too much pressure on parti- 
cular facts for the sake of consistency. For 
example, the small book bearing the name of 
Joel was at one time regarded either as very 
early or very late, as the references to external 
circumstances seemed to fit into either case; 
now there is an increasing body of opinion in 
favour of the late date, because, having obtained 
clearer ideas as to the development of the 
language and theology, the scale is turned in 
this direction. For some of us the precise shade 
of signification attached to the phrase “the 
day of Yahweh” is sufficient to settle this 
point. 

Dr. Orr lays great weight upon his own. 
general theory to save himself from conclusions 
to which other people profess to be driven by 
facts. An illustration of this is his explanation 
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of Gen. vi. 1-5, which in his view is “ sacred 
tradition of veal events and transactions in the 
lives of veal men and women”; on this view 
the words “sons of God” must be interpreted 
to mean ‘“‘good men” or descendants of Seth. 
The opinion now widely held on this passage 
is: (1) It is a fragment not originally connected 
with the Flood story to which it has been joined 
by a later editor. (2) That, while in the Old 
Testament there is no pure myth, but only 
poetic allusion to myths, and traces of mytho- 
logical features in stories that have been worked 
over, here we have an antique fragment with 
a very strong mythological flavour. (3) Accord- 
ing to Hebrew usage, “sons of God” must mean 
superhuman beings or angels. Facts drawn 
from many quarters support this interpretation, 
which is now generally accepted, but it evidently 
does not agree with a particular idea as to 
what an inspired literature ought to contain. 
Surely the wisest course is to re-adjust our 
views of the “inspired” and the ‘ supernatural,” 
to meet the needs created by the larger range 
of knowledge and the clearer light which God 
has vouchsafed to men through the toil of 
centuries. 

Thus we are brought to the philosophical task ; 
it is needful that our men of ‘‘light and leading” 
should show to the world that Christian teachers 
are not afraid of new light, that they rather 
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rejoice in it, and after the age of criticism a new 
era of construction can begin, uniting simplest 
piety with fuller knowledge, and keenest thought 
with deepest reverence. There is very much 
loose talk about “naturalism” and the “super- 
natural,” so that we, on the theological side, 
are in danger of forgetting that the more a 
thing is natural, that is, the more life it has, 
the more it is permeated by the supernatural ; 
just as the life of the Lord Jesus is more divine 
because it is so perfectly human. We need 
Professor McFadyen’s warning against seeing 
the divine only in the “so-called supernatural.” 
Because things that were once regarded as 
“supernatural,” in the coarsest sense of that 
term, must now receive a new interpretation 
on account of a more careful examination of 
the documents, we must not suppose that there- 
fore the element of divine guidance disappears 
from the history; it rather assumes a nobler 
form. To me, with my faith that the whole 
universe is filled with the presence of the living, 
self-revealing -God, I cannot conceive, notwith- 
standing the eclipse of faith in individual cases, 
that the most severe criticism can ever banish 
the divine power from that great literature 
which is one of the choicest organs of its mani- 
festation. If some scholars prefer to speak of 
“providential guidance,” “historical evolution,” 
and ‘psychological development,” it does not 
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seem wise to quarrel about terms when the 
presence and purpose of God are frankly recog- 
nised. We cannot any of us claim to have 
formulated the full and final expression of 
God’s relation to the world and to the life of 
man. 

There are some who challenge our right to use 
the specifically theological terms such as “reve- 
lation” and “inspiration,” on the ground that we 
have forsaken the faith that lies behind these 
great words. To this we reply that these words 
are not the special property of one generation or 
sect, they belong to the whole Church, taking 
that designation in its largest sense, and they have 
always been used with great variety of meanings. 
These great words must necessarily have a certain 
amount of elasticity, because they do not describe 
small, definite events, but spiritual powers and, 
processes which may be conceived in a great 
many different ways. It does not follow that 
when the mechanical view of verbal inspiration 
was seen to be untenable, believing men were no 
longer entitled to speak of “revelation” and 
“inspiration.” We are not prepared to give up 
words which are hallowed by sacred associations 
because we are convinced that the critical move- 
ment is destined to give to them a richer content, 
and that this movement itself, apart from the 
imperfections of individual workers, is due to the 
guidance of the revealing spirit. We do not 
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scruple to use sacred texts in a way that gives to 
them a fuller meaning than that which was present 
in the mind of the original writer, especially when 
we feel that the richer suggestions really grow 
out of the earlier meanings. It is a poor kind of 
orthodoxy that tries to fix a great word expressive 
of growing religious truth down to a narrow, 
stereotyped, dogmatic sense. Our forefathers 
rejoiced in the word “election”; it spoke to them 
of God’s sovereignty, His supreme power and 
gracious purpose ; they brooded over this word 
and the mysteries that it involved until they felt 
themselves to be as nothing in His sight, but yet 
out of this nothingness they arose with new 
strength to fight great battles; by a tremendous 
creed, which theorists tell us ought to have para- 
lysed them, they were made to feel the dignity of 
human life and the possibility of achieving the 
noblest tasks. In recent years men have spoken 
more about “ evolution” than election ; they have 
been concerned with the processes rather than 
with the power that lies behind. Do you tell me 
that if I believe that there is very much truth in 
this talk of evolution, and that in so far as men of 
science can trace the lines of it they bring a mes- 
sage of God to our age, that, therefore, I must not 
speak of election? Surely election has more 
meaning than before; purpose is not less real 
because it takes a wider range. The thinkers 
among the Hebrew people grasped in a simpler 
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form the truth represented by both these words. 
Their consciousness of election for communion 
with God and service to men has been vindicated 
by God and in the long course of the world’s 
history ; and their knowledge that God is revealed 
in different names and by various stages has been 
abundantly illustrated. The election is through 
the evolution. Criticism cannot answer the 
ultimate question why it is that God chose to 
make such an important contribution to the life of 
the world through this small, insignificant people, 
but it can show us that such was the case, and can 
help us to trace the growth of that life, pointing 
out how it was enriched and strengthened by the 
things that seemed likely to destroy it. To us 
the election and evolution find their completion in 
Jesus Christ and the movement that He created, 
which is again the source and centre of new 
developments in the world’s highest life. 

We venture, then, to speak of revelation through 
the literature which* embodies this evolution. 
The literature is now larger; instead of circling 
round a few great names, it represents the con- 
tinuous life of a thousand years. Many nameless 
souls have poured into it their best thoughts 
and noblest songs; it is God’s gift, and through 
the toils and tears of men it was fitted to be the 
medium of His highest revelation. That familiar 
text, “God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in 
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divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken to us in His Son”—has, through our 
critical studies, gained a richer meaning. We re- 
joice that our Bible is a book of this kind, not a 
collection of dogmas bearing the marks of one 
school and age alone, but a living literature which 
can pass beyond its local limitations and reach out 
for a large universal life. Is it possible anywhere 
to cut a sharp, clear line between the human and 
divine? Certainly not here; it is in the histories 
and poems that are most saturated with human 
feeling that we find God revealing to us most 
fully His justice and love. The “Paradise story ” 
is no longer a literal history of “our first parents,” 
mechanically dictated, or even handed down by 
tradition ; what it is cannot be expressed in one 
word, but the idea that we have now of its varied 
elements and complex growth has not made it 
smaller or less valuable. With all its sorrowful 
pathos and child-like simplicity, it is a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. It comes from deep 
experience, and is full of rich suggestions concern- 
ing that battle of life which we must all fight. 
Even if there is no Gospel in it, it shows man’s 
need of a Gospel, and his hunger after God. To 
us the more completely it becomes a human 
“document” the more truly is ita divine revela- 
tion. We refuse to limit the word revelation to 
any specific dogmatic dictation; and we refuse to 
agree to a divorce between the sacred and the 
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secular, the rational and spiritual. Even here we 
would utter the prayer : 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
CRITICISM AND THE PREACHER. 


WE venture to affirm that criticism is not an 
“academic” thing, in any narrow sense of the 
word ; it is not necessarily pedantry ; if rightly 
studied it does not separate a man from real life, 
but carries him into the very heart of it. A few 
words on the relation of the Christian minister to 
this discipline may be taken from another place. 
“The only way in which the modern preacher 
can hope to fulfil this description is by having a 
real fellowship with the great souls of the past, as 
well as a living faith in God anda sympathetic 
comprehension of present needs. It may, of 
course, be urged that this is difficult: that the 
times of these men are so distant and their lives so 
remote from ours; that the words they have left 
are so scattered and broken, and hence not 
without painful toil can we even in an imperfect 
fashion reconstruct their history and get at their 
point of view. That is true: but is there any 
good work that is not difficult? If the man of 


science displays his devotion to truth in earnest 
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efforts to reconstruct earlier forms of life, if in 
other spheres the student of literature and art 
is content painfully to spell out the meaning of 
an ancient author, or seeks sympathetically to 
interpret the symbolism of a great painter, surely 
the preacher may be expected to give some 
loving care to those whom he claims as his 
spiritual ancestors. He has many helps at the 
present day, but the ‘helps’ of the right kind are 
precisely those which demand most severe and 
conscientious work from himself. As a matter 
of fact, if the divorce between religion and 
knowledge is not to become real and deep, the 
minister must be content to accept the fate of the 
effective workers in any noble profession—that is, 
he must work carefully through processes which 
cannot be seen by the mass of people to whom his 
results are presented. Study must be the joy of 
his silent hours, in order that his speech may do 
justice to his deepest life and be helpful to his 
fellow-men. This is what we expect from the 
doctor or the artist, and why should the minister 
be free from the hard universal law? The 
efficient physician must keep himself familiar with 
many sciences, but those who do their work most 
thoroughly bring the least suggestion of all this 
severe discipline when they come with a sympa- 
thetic smile into the sick-room. The artist must 
study anatomy, but we do not wish him to 
decorate our walls with grim skeletons ; as a rule, 
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his figures are pictures of buoyant health, clothed 
in the most graceful drapery. Neither is the 
preacher expected to give lectures on history, 
or discuss ‘theories of criticism’ or methods of 
exegesis, but rather to do all that preliminary 
work so thoroughly that his exposition shall bring 
the noblest spirit of that past to meet the 
questioning of the present. 

‘This process cannot be made easy ; but, so far 
as we Can see, it is the only way in which we can 
show real reverence to men who in their own day 
were not given to choosing short methods and 
easy paths. Building monuments to the prophets 
and forsaking their spirit is a manner of worship 
which ought by this time to have fallen into 
discredit among intelligent men. To praise the 
Scriptures as possessing the supreme revelation, 
involves the duty of endeavouring to appropriate 
the message in its varied forms. In this we have 
the example of the most faithful and effective 
teachers in all ages. This effort to get back to 
the actual life of men to whom we owe so much 
can only be partially successful; but the effort 
itself is both a religious exercise and a means of 
culture. It is not a mere literary study; such 
study is only a means to an important end. 
Further, it is far from being an unpractical thing, 
unless for us practical means shallow. What is 
more living, and in the best sense practical, than 
this very effort to break through the barriers of 
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our local limitations and personal prejudices, that 
we may hold sweet communion with a noble soul 
of another time or race or creed? The minister 
whose business is to understand and sympathise 
with all classes and conditions of men may thus 
find on the intellectual side of his life a real pre- 
paration for those duties which lay the largest 
strain upon his heart” (Prophetic Jldeas and 
Ideals, pp. 8-10). 

This statement is common-place enough, but it 
is necessary to make it and repeat it, because those 
who ought to know better sometimes think that 
we propose to substitute for living sermons dry 
disquisitions on history or vain quibbling about 
mere words. The history in which we are 
interested is the great movement of human life in 
which we can read the increasing purpose of a 
wise and living God. The words that move our 
souls are not mere signs or labels, but the forms 
of expression into which the great souls of the 
past have breathed their very life. The reverent 
student of history has a twofold purpose, to 
discover the life of the past and to minister to 
the life of to-day. Discussions about dates, com- 
parisons of words and forms, may sometimes seem 
formal and abstract, but they have their place, and 
as a means to a great end they are of very great 
importance. Things that seemed dead and cold, 
when approached in a sympathetic spirit and with 
true insight, may glow with the glory of a new 
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life. This is, of course, true of all literary study, 
and it has been well put in the following para- 
graph by one who is a master in English 
literature. 

“It is necessary also, especially to a true concep- 
tion of the whole, to compare, to analyse, to dissect ; 
and such readers often shrink from this task, 
which seems to them prosaic or even a desecration. 
They misunderstand, I believe. They would not 
shrink if they remembered two things. In the 
first place, in this process of comparison and 
analysis it is not requisite, it is on the contrary 
ruinous, to set imagination aside and to substitute 
some supposed ‘cold reason,’ and it is only want 
of practice that makes the concurrent use of 
analysis and of poetic perception difficult or 
‘irksome’ ; and, in the second place, these dissect- 
ing processes, though they are also imaginative, 
are still, and are meant to be, nothing but means 
to an end. When they have finished their work 
(it can only be finished for the time) they give 
place to the end, which is that same imaginative 
reading or re-creation of the drama from which — 
they set out, but a reading now enriched by 
the products of analysis and therefore far more 
adequate and enjoyable” (Dr. A. C. Bradley’s 
Shakespearian Tragedy, p. 2). 

It is perfectly true that in such work there 
is hard labour which at times almost becomes 
drudgery; there are moments when the atmosphere 
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of the anatomy-room is sickening, when we have 
in our hand a heap of dead fragments, and the life 
seems to have fled from us so thoroughly that we 
are tempted to believe that there never was any 
life. But only those who have gone through such 
moments know the glory of -real life. When the 
man of science comes back to the living whole, the 
world means more to him than to the superficial 
observer. Those who are interpreters of nature 
in any of its aspects, the poet or the artist, find 
that their genius calls them to and qualifies them 
for the patient toil that is needed in studying the 
works of God and man. If the statement con- 
tained in the following paragraph is true, there 
is as much need for such labours in dealing with 
the Bible as elsewhere. 

““«The Bible was never more studied or less 
read than at the present day.’ This paradox is 
true at least of the Old Testament. For two 
generations scores of patient scholars have toiled 
at the text, scanning each letter with microscopic 
care, and one result of their labours has been that, 
to the majority of educated men and women, of 
whatever belief or no belief, the ‘open Bible’ has 
become a closed, nay, a sealed book. It is not 
what it used to be; what it has become they do 
not know, and in scorn or sorrow or apathy they 
have laid it aside” (Todd, Polttecs and Religion, 
etc., p. 7). 

What is the cure for this? A little more study 

16 
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on the part of ministers and educated men, so as 
to get back to that distant past to which we owe 
so much, and to realise that men and women like 
ourselves were fighting great battles for those 
who were to come after them as well as for 
themselves. 

This is not the only form of labour for the 
Christian minister; he must preach on all kinds 
of topics, bringing the highest spiritual teaching 
to bear upon the life of to-day, and varying the 
emphasis to suit the needs of his particular 
locality. But the question is, ought he not 
sometimes to preach Old Testament sermons, 
that is, interpret passages of that ancient book 
with close attention to their historical connection. 
No one suggests that it shall be criminal to 
take fine phrases, suggestive sentences from the 
songs or stories, and use these as mottoes for 
inspiring discourses, but the question arises 
whether in this case sufficient justice is rendered 
to that great literature; is not something more 
required? We have heard sermons on the words, 
‘“What doest thou here, Elijah?” in which there 
was nothing about Elijah and his work; and 
similar phrases have often been similarly treated. 
Such sermons contained instruction and whole- 
some advice; but surely if we believe that there 
is ‘‘a revelation” of any kind in the book, there 
is a message for us which can be caught only 
by coming into closer contact with these great 
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saints and heroes. Even those who think that 
for public reading and popular use as little change 
as possible should be made in the English Bible, 
insist that to understand the Old Testament at 
all a certain amount of historical study and 
critical analysis is necessary. In 1883, Matthew 
Arnold wrote two articles for the Mzneteenth 
Century in which he made the following state- 
ments with regard to the Revised Version: “ If 
by an act of authority the new version could be 
made to supersede the old and the old to go out 
of use, a blow would be struck at religion in this 
country far more dangerous than the hindrances 
with which it has to contend now—beer-shops, 
Dissent, Ritualism, the Salvation Army, and the 
rest of the long and sad list”; and speaking of 
the translation of a particular verse, Isa. ix. 5, in 
the Authorised Version, ‘‘ No one of us under- 
stands clearly what this means, and indeed a 
clear meaning is not to be got out of the words, 
which are a mistranslation. Yet they delight 
the ear and they move us.” But the whole 
tenor of the article, while protesting against 
losing the general effect in peddling details, is 
to insist upon the need of historical knowledge, 
and he specifically withdraws or modifies a former 
statement to the effect that he “would forbear 
to alter the old version of Isaiah where it made 
sense, whether the sense made was that of the 
original or not.” Surely no one would undervalue 
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the beneficent influence of the noblest English 
version; the intelligent preacher will make wise 
use of it in reading and quotation. But the 
great scholar from whom we have quoted would 
have been the last to deny that for the preacher 
and his hearers there is a great blessing in the 
wise use of historical criticism. It was by a 
clear study of the history that he was led to 
utter such words as these: ‘“‘ And nevertheless, 
God zs with us. In this Jerusalem, in this city 
of David, in this sanctuary of the old religion, 
God has been known, righteousness lived, the 
root of the matter reached, as they never have 
been in the world outside. The great world 
outside has nothing so indispensable to mankind, 
no germ so precious to mankind as the ‘valley 
of vision’ has. Therefore ‘he that believeth 
shall not take flight’; there is laid by the Eternal 
in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation! God 
as with us” (April 1883, p. 597). 

If a man simply reads “Isaiah” to admire the 
noble language of the English version and to 
feel a vague inspiring influence, he has something 
to be thankful for; but the intelligent reader, and 
especially the expositor, must go further than that. 

Suppose we note what analysis has done for 
this book. When we regarded it as the work 
of one man, it was impossible to form a very clear 
idea of that man and his teaching, so many and 
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varied are the great ideas embodied in these 
sixty-six chapters ; in this case we have to divide 
to conquer. The following analysis is now very 
largely accepted, and it seems very simple, but it) 
has taken the work of more than a century to) 
bring it to its present form: Chapter i., a collection 
of sayings of which we shall have something } 
more to say. Chapters ii.—xii., a small book / 
which admits of further analysis. Note that/ 
the first four verses are found also in Mic. iv.( 
1—4, and that it concludes with a brief, beautiful i 
psalm, and that within this book we find the | 
~ preaching of Isaiah in the first period of his/ 
ministry. Chapters xili.-xxiil. Here we have} 
another book, the bond that links the chapters } 
together being the fact that they are all oracles 
on foreign nations, though not all by Isaiah. 
xxiv.-xxvii. A section that is apocalyptic and ( 
eschatological, and contains a variety of songs 4 
and oracles. It is regarded by scholars as one 
of the latest parts of the book. xxviii.—xxxiii. | 
The section in which we find genuine preaching | 
of Isaiah belonging to his later period. xxxiv.} 
and xxxv. Two chapters which belong to thd 
period after the Exile. xxxvi.—xxxix. Historical \ 
appendix found also in the Book of Kings. 
xl.-Iv. “ Deutero-Isaiah,” the noble prophecy of 
comfort addressed to the people in the time ( 
of captivity and in their dark, hopeless days. 
lviIxvi. A series of chapters belonging to 
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he period after the return from Babylon, when 
the struggling community is face to face with 
\hard prosaic facts. Whether one accepts the 
prevailing views as to the dates here given or 
j/not, we are compelled to acknowledge that such 
‘a analysis is useful in our study of the book. 
Returning to the first chapter, we are going 
to divide it for the purpose of exposition; it is 
helpful to pay attention to the analysis given 
by specialists. Take this division given by 
Duhm: ver. 1, the superscription; vers. 2-17, 
the discourse; 18-20, two oracles; 21-26, the 
poem on Jerusalem; 27-28, a late addition, 
speaking of Zion in a different tone; 29-31, a 
fragment denouncing the worship in the groves 
and among the trees. A later writer (Marti) 
connects the last two sections, and he regards 
them as being of late date; with such details 
we cannot now deal. But it is clear that the 
preacher, before dividing books and passages 
for the purposes of practical exposition, needs 
to pay attention to the work of men who have 
consecrated to this task great learning and skill. 
Or, to put it in another way, the critical comment- 
aries which are now appearing, and which have 
in them something repellent to the ordinary 
reader, are the tools with which he must work 
in an independent spirit and with courageous 
industry. There may be, at times, too much 
vigour and rigour in the work of these specialists, 
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their distinctions may sometimes be too finely 
drawn, but in most cases they call attention to 
something in the text which is worthy of con- 
sideration by the careful expositor. Such discus- 
sion, quite unsuited to the pulpit, may be very 
fruitful for private study and personal thought. 
It is not to be expected that many pastors can 
keep abreast of the latest German speculators in 
exegesis and history, but those who are able to 
pass from Driver to Steuernagel and give some 
quiet hours to the study of historical and linguistic 
details, will find that whatever their final opinions 
may be, they have gained a deeper knowledge of 
Deuteronomy and the life that it represents. 

The principle that Gunkel has laid down so 
distinctly and emphatically with regard to the 
narratives of Genesis is an important one, namely, 
that each story must be taken by itself. This 
means that a passage like Gen. i. 46-iii. 
needs not only to be studied for itself, apart 
from late Jewish theology and Christian appli- 
cations, but it must also be freed from its own 
context, which is likely to overshadow it and lift 
it into a circle of ideas originally foreign to it. 

If there is a J, E, and P distinction in Genesis, 
it must be reckoned with in the critical process 
that lies behind the exposition. We cannot 
any longer treat the Paradise story as the im- 
mediate continuation of the cosmology in chap. 1. 
(see Chapter XIII.). In this particular we must 
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advance beyond the kind of treatment given by 
Dr. Marcus Dods in his noble discourses (The 
Expositors Bible). This does not mean that the 
great ideas of Christian theology are rejected 
as baseless. Neither does it suggest that the 
thought drawn from the arrangement of the 
material in Genesis, that often with increase of 
population, wealth, and science there has been 
increase of wickedness, is altogether without 
foundation. But it does mean that it is worth 
while sometimes to go behind our advanced 
theology and study the ideas of these early 
narratives in their most primitive form in a way 
that brings us into close communion with our 
spiritual forefathers. It is very difficult to say 
how far such analysis should be carried; that 
depends upon the circle to which the com- 
mentary or lecture is addressed. Such a chapter 
as Gen. xviii, for example, ought certainly to 
be divided for purposes of exposition, since, if 
our criticism has any value at all, it is evident 
that the story in vers. 1-15 is more primitive 
in its character than the theological statement 
contained in vers. 22-33. Such _ illustrations 
need not be multiplied, but the principle needs 
to be insisted upon, that in many cases care must 
be exercised to find out the original unit in order 
to reconstruct a picture and rescue a thought from 
that far-off time. If it is said that this is mere 
literary dilettanteism, a waste of time for the man 
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who is face to face with pressing problems of 
practical life, we are content to leave the de- 
cision to those who are prepared to give it a 
fair trial. Many of the great leaders of the past 
have been keen students of history and strong in 
the field of exegesis. This must continue in some 
form if the Bible is to keep its place in the mind 
and heart of the people. 
The study of ancient Hebrew literature as a 
means of reaching the life of men and women 
to whom religion was a matter of supreme interest 
and importance; the study of this life as a part 
of the great movement through which, in the 
providence of God, our own religion has come to 
us, surely this is a great subject to any man who 
believes that there is meaning and purpose in the 
life of humanity. This subject will be studied, | 
that is certain, because it has tremendous power 
of attraction and inspiration; the question is | 
whether the men who in a special sense represent 
the Church and seek to guide its life will rise to 
the level of this high demand. For ourselves, we | 
are convinced that in any revival of religion 
worthy of the name such study must play its 
part. Precious are these memorials from the 
great past, and by reverent, thoughtful study we 
may show our gratitude that such records of} 
God’s dealings with men are preserved for 
evermore. ; 








CHAPTER XIII. 


MODERN INTERPRETATION OF ANCIENT 
STORIES. 


THOSE preachers who have lived and worked 
during the last generation, when the results of 
long years of criticism were forced upon their 
attention and brought to the notice of the larger 
public, have had the experience of losing some 
of the Old Testament stories, so far as pulpit use 
was concerned, and then the joy of finding them 
again in a richer, more suggestive form. When 
a man was passing to a different standpoint and 
a larger, freer thought of inspiration, it was 
difficult, for a time, for him to know what to 
make of the early narratives, which had formerly 
been treated as parts of actual world history. It 
was no longer possible to write beautiful essays 
on the first chapters of Genesis, ignoring the 
results of criticism as formulated in the docu- 
mentary theory and the. ever increasing flood 
of light from ancient Babylon. It is impossible 
to make comments upon these stories without 
revealing, directly or indirectly, our point of view 
250 
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as to the whole of the Old Testament, and the 
amount of criticism that we have assimilated or 
rejected. In dealing with a late poem like Ps. 
Ixxiii. the Christian preacher may feel quite at 
home, for this saint of the olden time comes in 
many respects near to the Christian spirit; and 
simply to give a noble paraphrase of the psalm, 
to tell in clear, simple words how he fought and 
conquered doubt, this in itself is helpful and 
inspiring. If we care to follow with real atten- 
tion the story of this “ Pilgrim’s Progress through 
Doubt to a Higher Faith,” we are face to face 
with a spiritual conflict which, both as to substance 
and form, is not unlike the battle which we have 
sometimes to meet. But if we go five or six cen- 
turies farther back, the material is not so easily 
handled ; we are tempted to fall back upon vain 
apologies or barren allegorising. There is no 
salvation for the preacher along that line; he 
must first exercise severe critical processes in 
the study in order to be equipped for real 
interpretation in the pulpit. 

Let us take as the first illustration the story 
of the Tower of Babel, Gen. xi. 1-9. It seems 
quite evident that it is not necessary to apologise 
for this simple story, or to try to prove its inspira- 
tion from the historical science that it contains. 
Dr. Orr, seeking to cast light from archeology on 
this interesting passage, says, ‘‘A still wider result 
from these explorations, in their bearings on our 
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subject, is the growing conviction that ‘the plain 
of Shinar’ (chap. xi.), or Southern Babylonia, 
was really the centre of distribution of the families 
of mankind. Babylonian civilisation is carried 
back by the discoveries at Nippur to a period so 
much earlier than that of any other known civili- 
sation, that the inference seems irresistible that 
it is the source from which these other civilisations 
are derived.” “The Biblical account of these 
matters, in short, is found to rest on far older 
and more accurate information than that possessed 
by any scholars prior to the new discoveries” 
(Zhe Problem of the O.T. p. 402). Well, what 
is the good of this if our faith in the Bible does 
not rest on this kind of thing? Our author 
assures us elsewhere that “inspiration does not 
create the materials of its record, but works with 
those it has received” (p. 486). But further, the 
statement, while nominally accepting the great 
age of the Babylonian civilisation, seems still to 
have as its background the old idea of a world 
about six or seven thousand years old. That 
Babylon was a source and centre of civilisations 
is one thing, that it was the centre of the distri- 
bution of the families of mankind is surely not the 
same thing. Hear, then, what Dr. Hommel has 
to say on this point, “In the biblical story of 
the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1-9), ver. 9 is 
probably a later addition, for Babel was certainly 
not amongst the o/dest sanctuaries of the land of 
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Shinar (Chaldza)” (47.D.B. i. 213). By this bit 
of minute criticism the archeologist destroys the 
point of the story; but in so doing he shows that 
he realises the immense age that lies behind the 
movements and migrations of humanity, and that 
we do not reach anything primitive when we 
arrive at ‘“ Babel.” 

If we turn to archeology as represented by 
Dr. Pinches, we find, as we might expect, that 
when the archeologist deals with an ancient piece 
of literature there is no support for the literal 
interpretation to be gained from that quarter. 
This scholar awakens our expectation when he 
tells that it is needful to go carefully into the 
matter to satisfy the believer of to-day with 
regard to the story being a real historical fact, 
because as an authoritative narrative it has had 
the full belief of all the faithful for many thousand 
years. The satisfaction given to the believer 
may be found in the following statements : 
“Concerning the miracle of the confusion of 
tongues, there is, of course, no historical reference. 
The Babylonian inscriptions know nothing of it. 
Yet the stranger visiting Babylon could not have 
been otherwise than struck by the number of 
languages spoken there” (Pinches, Zhe O.T. 
in the Light of the Historical Records of 
Assyria, etc., p. 139). ‘‘There is great improb- 
ability that the statement that the whole earth 
was of one language and of one speech was 
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ever believed by thinking men at the time as an 
actual historical fact. A better translation would 
be the whole land, that is, the whole tract of 
country from the Mountains of Elam to the 
Mediterranean Sea” (zd¢d. p. 133). After this 
somewhat free exegesis we have still further 
criticism in the form of a suggestion that the 
whole narrative is probably an interpolation 
taken from an ancient source; and, finally, we 
are assured that “it was probably given for, and 
recognised as, the legend current in Babylon 
at the time, and must, therefore, have been 
recognised and valued by the people of the time 
at its true worth.” There is very little real 
“satisfaction” here, as we do not go beyond a 
purely negative process. 

It is now generally recognised that this story 
belongs to the Yahwist stratum, and that it has 
in some measure the character of a duplicate 
(compare the different accounts of the dispersion 
and of Babel in Genesis X.). Gunkel carries 
the analysis farther, and thinks that we have 
in chap. xi. I-9 two stories, the City story, 
which tells us of the building of a city for the 
purpose of making a name, and the consequent 
confusion of tongues when Yahweh thwarted the 
‘ambitious men; and the Tower story, which tells 
of the building of a lofty tower to prevent the 
Scattering of mankind, a plan that is also brought 
to nought by the interposition of Yahweh. If 
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this is correct, then it is likely that the second 
story ended with a name, the name of the tower, 
that played upon the verb ‘‘to scatter,” just as 
in the City story there is the word-play, Babel 
and ‘“balal” (to confound).' If one marvels at 
the exceeding brevity of such stories, it is well 
to remember that the stories which circulated 
among simple people in spoken form must have 
been brief and compact. From the structure of 
the story we pass now to its origin. 

Shinar is evidently a Hebrew name for some 
part of Babylonia, but the exact meaning is 
uncertain; the story relates to Babylon, and 
probably arose in or near that city. It may 
have existed in an earlier, more ‘“ heathenish ” 
form; or, in other words, it is not the invention 
of the Yahwist writer to whom we are indebted 
for its preservation. In its present form it pre- 
sents Yahweh as the one supreme God, but its 
phraseology shows a recollection of an earlier 
mode of thought. A patriotic Babylonian would 
not speak thus of his city and one of its temple 
towers; we have here rather the impression 
made upon a simple-minded foreigner by the 
many languages and the magnificent buildings 
in that great centre of. population. The name 
“Babel” is here derived from the Hebrew ; and 
the feeling of astonishment at the great brick 
buildings would be natural to a dweller in Pales- 
tine, where stone was used for important build- 
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ings. Hence we may say that the story is in 
many respects Hebrew in its present form. It 
does not glorify Babylon or express the thoughts 
of a cultured Babylonian. 

‘‘The legend answers several questions. The 
first recension explains the origin of various 
languages and at the same time the origin and 
name of the city Babel; the second the scatter- 
ing of men over the earth, and along with this 
the origin and name of a primitive ‘Tower’ in 
Babylonia. The legend answers all these 
questions in its poetic childlike style; it is not 
in a position to give a reliable scientific explana- 
tion of the Babylonian name; just as little does 
it know anything from historical recollection 
concerning the origin of the city and the tower; 
still less has it an historical tradition from the 
time in which the oldest languages and peoples 
of Hither Asia arose, for no human recollection 
reaches to that time. This story is therefore not 
to be considered as historical tradition, but as a 
naive, poetic answer of the old time to certain 
questions” (Genesis tibersetzt u. erklirt von 
Gunkel, p. 89). On this view the story contains 
the observations and impressions of thoughtful 
men. From such modest beginnings did the 
vast, complex fabric of science grow; but the 
ancient Hebrews did not travel far along the 
scientific path, their thoughts were set supremely 
on what we call the practical and spiritual. If, 
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as the old tradition says, all nations came from 
one primeval pair, how is it that they show such 
striking differences? If they had remained one 
united people, what great things they might 
have done; but it was Yahweh’s good purpose to 
set bounds to their ambition and to curb their 
overweening pride. The Hebrews knew that 
Babylon was a very ancient city ; for, according 
to tradition, some of their ancestors had come 
from that region, and they placed there the first 
great movements of the human race. In Baby- 
lonia, gigantic buildings raised by slave labour 
testified to the vanity and selfishness of men; 
some of these great monuments, half finished or 
already crumbling to decay, showed how foolish 
it was for men to hope for an eternal kingdom 
or an everlasting name; such privileges and 
prerogatives belong to God alone. If we treat 
the story with fullest sympathy, we cannot bring 
it up to the level of the science and theology 
of our own time, but there is a great spiritual 
lesson in it; it has a beautiful blending of living, 
human interest, intellectual curiosity, and faith. 
It is of special significance to note how the 
religious powerful faith of the early Hebrew 
teachers modified these primitive traditions and 
used them for wise ends. ‘What the author 
of our story, who was quite certainly a pious 
Israelite and no Babylonian, had heard concern- 
ing Babel’s old history and its old buildings, that 
17 
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he uses for the purpose of exhibiting Yahweh's 
power in the history of the first beginnings of 
human culture. The history of our text teaches 
us how a pious Israelite of old Israel sets the 
oldest history of mankind in the light of his 
faith” (Loofs, Dze Schipfungsgeschichte, etc., 
p. 30). Thus criticism frees the preacher from 
the impossible task of harmonising this and 
similar stories with the ideas of our own time; 
each expositor is now at liberty, in his own way, 
to show that in the simplest stories there are 
suggestions of eternal truths. 

The Assyriologists are not able to furnish 
Babylonian parallels to the story of Cain and 
Abel, though they make earnest efforts in that 
direction ; they give us instead speculations con- 
cerning the story of Tammuz or Adonis, which 
probably have little to do with the matter. This 
narrative appealed strongly to us in the days 
of our childhood; Cain and Abel have been 
for us ever since living figures from the world’s 
earliest period. The story retained its suggestive 
significance even when we were tormented by 
historical problems. When we had solved the 
somewhat juvenile puzzle concerning Cain’s wife, 
others more important remained, and some points 
will for ever belong to the region of conjecture. 
These primitive stories have been put together 
to give the appearance of a connected history, 
and elaborate theological theories have been 
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built upon the manner of this combination. 
Critical analysis now enables us to go behind 
these later arrangements and interpretations; we 
must take each picture separately and study it 
in and for itself. Then we see that the story of 
Cain and Abel does not belong to the beginning 
of the world’s history, but to a later time, when 
men were organised into tribes and _ societies. 
There are at least two Cains, for the nomad and 
the city-builder can scarcely be the same. For 
our present purpose, these critical questions, while 
very important, must remain in the background ; 
we are seeking to catch the spirit of the story. 
In early days writing material was scarce and 
stories were limited in number; the same 
material had to pass through different forms and 
serve a variety of purposes. It is possible that 
originally there was here an account of the 
relations of two tribes, and that the “mark of 
Cain” had a tribal significance. This much 
seems clear, but it is no longer possible to trace 
clearly the primitive form; the identification of 
Cain with the Kenites is attractive but not con- 
vincing. The two figures stand out now in their 
individual characters; in their speech and con- 
duct they reveal certain great ideas and living 
beliefs of the Hebrew people. Unfortunately the 
picture has not quite escaped the ravages of 
time and change: ver. 7 is in poor condition, it 
is difficult to determine whether it is a warning to 
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Cain not to yield to discontent, or a statement of 
his freedom and power to choose between good 
and evil. Perhaps the writing had been illegible 
and some scribe attempted to restore it from iii. 
16. Sufficient of it is clear enough to carry our 
thoughts back to distant times and other forms of 
thought. But in order to follow it we must be 
willing to dismiss for a while our present theo- 
logical conceptions, and to believe that thoughts 
which to us seem very imperfect were strong and 
satisfactory to men of earlier days. 

The sacrificial worship is here carried back to 
the earliest days, and while this does not square 
with later Jewish theories, it is a correct tradition ; 
long before Moses lived and before the Hebrews 
existed as a nation, men rendered homage to God 
by their sacrificial offerings. Why, then, was 
one sacrifice accepted and the other rejected? 
Dr. Driver, while noting the opinion that there 
underlies the story an early struggle between two 
theories of sacrifice, which ended in the triumph 
of the theory that the right offering to be made 
consisted in the life of an animal, prefers the 
view that there is ‘“‘a collateral aim of the narrator 
to emphasise the prophetic teaching that it is 
not the gift, but the spirit in which the gift is 
offered, which determines its value in the sight 
of God” (Driver, Genesis, p. 64. See also Kent, 
Origin and permanent Value of the O.T., p. 
239). This is a great truth, and we have the 
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authority of the New Testament for connecting 
it with this passage (Heb. xii. 24). Was not 
the prophetic teaching rather a sharp contrast 
between the worship by sacrifice and the wor- 
ship of a good life? (Amos v. 21; Hos. vi. 6; 
Isa. i. 12). Is it not well for us to remember 
that there were days long ago when the most 
thoughtful men had not reached any great depth 
of spiritual refinement? They could then say 
that Yahweh blessed the shepherd and rejected 
the tiller of the soil simply because it was His 
will. There is much tribalism and sectarianism 
still clinging to our religion, though this is no 
longer in harmony with the highest conception 
of religion ; under the influence of our Saviour’s 
teaching it will in due time be cast off as one 
of the beggarly elements of the past. 

Now, in our complex civilised society we expect 
that the administration of justice will be carried 
on with calm deliberation and absolute imparti- 
ality. This ideal is kept constantly before us ; 
but sometimes machinery works in a slow, 
irregular fashion, and the crowd gives way to the 
lust for vengeance; then we see that ‘primitive 
man,” a creature of hot blood and fierce prejudice, 
lies not far below the surface. In this case we 
are told that the blood of the man who has been 
brutally slain lies upon the ground unburied and 
unavenged: no one has undertaken the sacred 
office of justice, so it cries to Heaven, and Yahweh 
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hears the dread appeal. This is not poetry, 
it is not figurative speech, it is grim reality ; 
every word is felt as absolutely true, and all too 
weak to express the faith that God in heaven 
will vindicate justice. He is an avenger of blood 
and a righter of wrongs. When our political 
constitution is in danger of becoming mere 
machinery, we must get back to these permanent 
fundamental ideas which alone can give meaning 
to our legal terms and weight to our legal forms. 
Now we speak quite literally of the “round 
world,” and we visualise the tiny globe on which 
the drama of human life is played; each morning 
we receive our newspapers, and note in the mind’s 
eye the places where the stress is fiercest. Not 
from such a world, swinging in limitless space, 
circled by swift ships and swifter trains, did our 
story come, but from some small portion of the 
land where men tilled the soil or tended the sheep, 
and had as a dim outlook the great and terrible 
wilderness. The unworthy member of society is 
rejected by the soil, the very earth takes the side 
of justice ; it refuses to yield fruit to the man who 
has poured innocent blood upon it. Man is 
dependent on the soil; his life is bound up with 
that of the family, the clan, and the tribe ; cut off 
from these he becomes a wanderer, ‘‘a tramp” ; 
no one is responsible for him, any one may slay 
him. The man who owes everything to society 
should respond to social claims and show respect 
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for social duties. A man without a mark, a 
“passport,” to show to what tribe and god he 
belongs is a helpless creature. The mark of Cain 
was a gift of mercy, a protecting sign. The 
passport to-day means that the weight of a great 
nation lies behind the individual man. We talk 
much in these days about society as an organism, 
and the solidarity of the race; and we do well to 
commune with men who lived in a small world 
less fully equipped with political forms and social 
machinery, with men in whose lives these ideas 
were primitive and palpitating, men whose very 
existence depended upon loyalty to the tribe and 
the due observance of the fact that each man was 
his brother’s keeper and helper. 

The story of Abraham’s faith as shown in his 
willingness to sacrifice his only son must always 
remain one of the most attractive and living 
pieces of Hebrew literature. Notwithstanding 
its pathetic beauty, it began to be burdensome to 
the Christian conscience until the idea of histori- 
cal development was fully grasped, and various 
methods were used to show either that God 
never gave such a command, or to explain how 
it was possible for Him to give it. There is no 
need to quarrel about such phrases as “ historical 
development” and “ progressive revelation,” each 
term has its own shade of meaning and its 
appropriate use; the people are interested in the 
story of human life, but they do not worry over 
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fine theological distinctions which to the average 
mind seem to be meaningless or merely conven- 
tional. It is sufficient now to recognise broadly 
the fact that centuries ago an enlightened, pious 
man might regard a command as coming from 
God which to us is utterly irreconcilable with a 
true thought of the Divine Wisdom and Love. 
A man living in the supposed age of Abraham 
might face such a possibility as this, but for the 
Apostle Paul, fifteen hundred years later, such a 
thought could not arise; by the teaching of 
inspired leaders it had been removed from the 
realm of enlightened practical religion. Only an 
ignorant literalism could express itself in this 
way ; we have learned by centuries of experience 
and by the highest examples what is the true 
nature of sacrifice and service. 

When we now attempt to expound this narra- 
tive and make it a means of instruction to 
the men and women of our own day, we have to 
consider first the conclusions which have been 


| reached by a great body of scholars: (1) The 


Narrative is not a contemporary record; it did 


hot take its present form until long after the 


“Abrahamic Age.” Hence it must be placed 
in relation to the life of Israel as revealed in the 
historic period, and we must compare it with 
actual facts and important teaching of that period 
(Judg. xi.; 2 Kings iii, 27; Mic. vi). That 
child-sacrifice does not hold any place in Hebrew 
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religion strictly so called, but at special times _ 
pressed in from surrounding nations or as a 
survival from the distant past. (2) That in this} 
piece a traditional story is used to glorify Abraham | 
as the pattern of faith and self-sacrifice, while. 
through the form in which this is presented it is’ 
shown that Yahweh does not desire child-sacrifice. 
(3) An ingenious attempt has been made by 
Gunkel to go still farther back, and to show that 
in its earliest form the story was a legend con- 
nected with a particular sanctuary, telling how in 
the distant past the sacrifice of a ram was by the 
god’s command substituted for the offering of 
a child. Thus a very ancient story has been 
transformed and used as a sermon in favour of 
heroic obedience and submission, but against the 
crude and cruel forms in which such faith had 
often found expression. All this is complicated, 
and belongs to the study rather than the pulpit ; 
but it is evident that before a preacher can give 
a living exposition of these themes he must face 
these questions and make up his mind as to the 
character of the story; then, with a clear ‘ exe- 
getical conscience” he can give a suggestive 
interpretation and suitable application. 

When we turn to the suggestive story recorded 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14, we have the advantage 
of dealing with an account that is accepted as 
both ancient and literally correct; it probably 
comes from the period to which it refers, and, 
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apart from small textual questions, gives a full 
and clear statement of what actually occurred. 
This, however, does not make it an easy subject 
for exposition, it belongs to a time and circle of 
thought remote from our own; their ways were 
not as our ways, nor their thoughts as ours. 
There is a certain sublimity about this tragic 
story; everything goes on with dignity and 
solemnity, or, in other words, with a real religious 
spirit. The famine is interpreted as a direct 
manifestation of Yahweh’s anger; the oracle is 
consulted and the answer received; this answer 
shows a stern sense of justice that refuses to be 
bound by tribal limitations ; vengeance is carried 
out in a grim fashion, and one poor mother stands 
in silent submission to guard the bodies of her 
dead. Thus we have a primitive interpretation 
of nature, a clear recognition of vengeance, and 
a magnificent manifestation of the spirit of 
motherhood. Before a scene that is so real, so 
instinct with primitive ideas and elemental passion, 
our poor apologies shrink into silence. Why 
not frankly acknowledge that these people are 
seeking after God, and finding Him in their own 
way? Their science, their theology is different 
from ours, but they are in dead earnest; in the 
world about them and in their own lives they are 
determined to find the dread presence of the great 
Judge. We are in danger of losing Him in all 
this complicated machinery and tame convention- 
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ality ; if we will cease pitying these ancestors of 
ours, cease apologising for them and accept them 
as in some sense messengers of God, we may 
learn much from them. David was not an 
advanced theologian, but he was a generous, 
heroic soul, the creature of his age as well as 
in a measure the maker of it, a man who was 
struggling through the dim light to a clearer 
vision of God. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE PROPHETS. 


In this brief statement it is not possible to 
attempt to disentangle the different lines of 
teaching, moral, theological, Messianic, and 
eschatological, that are embodied in the various 
prophetic books. That is a large field to explore ; 
it would require much time, labour, and _ skill. 
The prophets we now refer to are the men who 
in the early days fought against superstition, and 
preached to their fellow-men a noble faith; the 
men whose teaching, freed from non-essentials, is 
summed up in the great text, ‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Yahweh require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
The great theological ideas, the striking pre- 
dictions, the mighty hopes for the future, play 
a great part in giving to Hebrew literature its 
particular character, in forming the Jewish Church 
and preparing the way for Christian theology. 
But in these lectures we do not come so far down, 
we are concerned with the background of the 
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Hebrew religion, its struggle for life in opposition 
to tribal traditions and family customs, its success 
through prophetic teaching in setting forth clearly 
the great faith in the righteous God who demands 
righteous conduct as the true worship and the 
highest form of service. 

There is considerable ambiguity in the phrase 
“prophetic” and ‘‘pre-prophetic ” as applied to the 
history of Hebrew religion. Distinctions of this 
kind which we are in the habit of drawing must 
never be made too deep and abrupt. It is quite 
legitimate to speak of one document as prophetic 
and of another as priestly, when we mean that in 
one case the predominant interest is in life and 
ideas, while in the other it is in worship and ritual. 
Even that distinction is not an absolute one. 
But when we try to draw a line between one 
period of the nation’s life and another, we need to 
be even more guarded. We are not dealing 
with a piece of dead mechanism that can easily 
be separated into its various parts, but with living 
fibre whose threads run backward and forward in 
delicate and subtle ways. That in a very real 
sense there is something new and creative in the 
prophetic movement of the eighth century B.C. 
cannot be denied, but this movement must have 
had its vital relations with the past, and we must 
not regard this work as an absolutely new 
beginning. We have to admit that when the 
new dates for the various documents were first 
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accepted there was danger of setting the work of 
the writing prophets in sharp contrast to all that 
had gone before. The contribution of Professor 
J. Robertson, Zhe Early Religion of Israel, 
rendered service at this point even if it did not 
give full justice to the critical position. A state- 
ment such as that made by Dr. George Adam 
Smith in his volume on Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament is, to say 
the least, open to misconstruction. “It is plain, 
then, that to whatever heights the religion of 
Israel afterwards rose, it remained before the age 
of the great prophets not only similar to, but in 
all respects above-mentioned identical with, the 
general Semitic religion; which was not a mono- 
theism, but a polytheism with an Opportunity for 
monotheism at the heart of it—each tribe being 
attached to one God, as to their particular Lord 
and Father” (p. 130). Even in the few years 
that have passed away since these words were 
written, much has been said on the origin of 
Hebrew monotheism and the nature of Semitic 
religion in general, but even before that time 
critics quite as radical as Dr. Smith were in the 
habit of laying more stress on the earlier pro- 
phetic stages of the religion. Professor Marti, 
whose radicalism in the region of literary criticism 
leaves nothing to be desired, in his history of the 
Israelite Religion gives a section to “ Moses, a 
Prophet.” “And if we name him a prophet, 
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this is not merely because Deut. xviii. 18 so 
names him, but because his activity, as to its 
origin, purpose, and means, was similar to that 
of the other prophets. God’s revelation is the 
. origin, God’s lordship the purpose, the announce- 
ment of God’s will the means of the same. He 
is distinguished from the others in this alone, that 
he was the creator of a movement in which others, 
after him, were called of God to bring to a still 
higher stage of knowledge, that he was the 
founder of Yahwism which his prophetic successors 
should raise to the true monotheism. Moses laid 
the foundation of the most important develop- 
ment, which, because there dwelt in it a movement 
towards the ethical, led to the perfect revelation 
in Christianity. Therefore the praise which 
Deut. xxxiv. 10 ff. lavishes upon him, that no 
other prophet has arisen in Israel like him, is 
justified for Old Testament times; for only on 
the foundation of his work can the other prophets 
be understood” (Marti, Geschichte des Israelt- 
ischen Religion, p. 59). Compare also his chapter 
on The Nomad Religion in a more recent volume, 
which concludes with the following words: ‘‘ The 
Israelite nomad religion stands out in striking 
contrast from the background of the common 
Semitic nomad religion from which it originated. 
Compared with the common polydemonism, it is 
a prophetic popular religion. Jahwe is the God 
of the people, and the internal social development 
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is His concern as well; that is why the germs 
which in after times developed so clearly into 
ethical demands existed in the infancy of the 
religion of Israel. By the side of Jahwe the 
people of Israel is not allowed to honour any 
other god as its god. The old deities recede, 
and there is no room for polytheism, for the 
belief in many gods as the gods of the people of 
Israel. Other peoples may have their own gods; 
Israel’s God is Jahwe, and none other is to be 
worshipped beside Him. Monolatry is the hall- 
mark of the old Israelite faith” (Marti, Re/igion 
of the Old Testament, p. 70). 

It is worth while dwelling on this point, since 
the complaint has so often been raised that 
modern critics cause the prophets of the eighth 
century to arise without any previous preparation. 
True, some extremists relegate those earlier cen- 
turies completely to the region of legend, but the 
main trend of criticism is not in that direction. 

Stade, in his Old Testament Theology, points 
out that the phrase “ pre-prophetic” is used only 
for want of a better. It is liable to misunder- 
standing, since the religion of Israel so far as 
founded by Moses is of prophetic origin; and 
prophets arose in it before the eighth century 
(p. 24). ‘So far as the work of Moses is rooted 
in a mission committed to him, and has as its 
presupposition a special revelation, he is a 
prophet, which, of course, is also claimed for 
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Miriam x. xvy 268) Num, xi 2.) Hence 
although he passes in a high degree beyond the 
circle of the prophets’ activity, he is regarded in 
later times as a prophet, Deut. xviii. 18, of course 
as one without a fellow, who spoke with Yahweh 
face to face, xxxiv. 10. The oldest passage that 
designates him as a prophet (nabi) is, if genuine, 
Hos. xii. 13. The revelation which came to 
Moses as an inner experience concerning which 
all authentic information is lacking, cannot be 
described with precision. To the Christian its 
reality is confirmed by further development which 
had its origin in Moses” (p. 32). In an earlier 
essay, this scholar, who is regarded by many as 
extremely radical, had clung firmly to the histori- 
cal character of the work of Moses. ‘If we had 
no legend concerning the work and person of 
Moses, we would have to conclude from the 
course of Israel’s history that Israel’s nationality 
and religion were founded in some such events as 
those which the religion relates, and that these 
produced the peculiar tone of Israel’s religion. 
Hence it does not seem permissible to doubt the 
history of Moses” (Stade, Ausgewihlte Academ- 
sche Reden, etc., p. 160). 

This means that as far back as we can go the 
Hebrew religion has a prophetic element in it; 
that is, it is not a mere nature worship of any 
kind ; its God-inspired leaders have the thought, 
if even in a simple form, of one who binds the 
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nation together, guides its destiny and shapes 
its life. This conclusion is not weakened by 
the fact that we are able to hear so little of the 
direct speech of these earliest leaders; if the 
words of the writing prophets are great and 
everlasting deeds, the deeds of these silent 
heroes are a great word of revelation. The 
evidence before us, if inferential, is of the 
strongest kind, and is based upon the actual 
existence and peculiar character of the religion. 
Amos was not the first who heard the all-com- 
| pelling voice, and brought from the inner 
sanctuary messages of real power to bear upon 
the daily life of men. Isaiah had a clearer 
vision of the King; but long before him men 


| confessed the supremacy of Yahweh, and proved 
| the power of a living faith to nerve them for 


‘heroic deeds. Hosea gave new tenderness to 


‘the thought of loyalty and service, but in still 


' earlier times some chivalrous feelings and kindly 
' sympathies were nourished and strengthened 


by the consciousness of the common faith and 
common brotherhood. All through the history, 
in spite of the scantiness of the record, we gain 


glimpses of such men, working in rude times 
and often by rough means. But in their efforts 


there is soticdiiad deeper than political enthusi- 
asm and ecstatic rapture, there is a recognition 
of certain righteous laws that are binding upon 
all classes. Many of these men might resemble 
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in their form of service and manner of life the 
devotees of religion among other Semitic peoples, 
but there was a nobler leaven working among 
them. Great heroic figures such as Elijah tower 
above the mass of their fellows and leave an 
impression that can never be lost. Though the 
story of such a man’s life cannot all be accepted 
as literal history in our sense of that term, yet 
we can now see clearly that he not only fought 
with noble intolerance for the religion of his 
own people against foreign corruption, but also 
sought to vindicate righteousness within the 
borders of his own nation. Gunkel’s popular 
book on Euas, Jahve und Baal is an illustra- 
tion of very radical criticism united with a 
determination to reconstruct the history in a 
positive manner and make its moral and religious 
significance stand out clearly. After describing 
various kinds of prophets and seers of this 
period, he says, ‘Elias might resemble in ia 
things prophets of the ordinary stamp, but still 
he is much more than they. He does not scorn 
to receive gifts from the faithful, but it is far 
from him to turn prophecy into a trade. The 
great man can now and then bow down to the 
need of the poor and to the help of the widow, 
but his special circle of action lies in the great | 
things that concern the whole people. He is, 
as were others in his time, a ‘political’ prophet : 
but he does not, like the usual politicians among 
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‘the prophets, stand on the side of the rulers, 
he rather opposes the king; in this he is like 
\a Micaiah, the opponent of Ahab, an Ahijah, 
la Samuel when he rejected Saul’s kingship. 
/Yes, more than Samuel and Ahijah he stands 
in opposition to his people; he predicts destruc- 
tion for Israel. And in this we recognise his 
kinship with the greatest among all Israelite 
‘men of God, with Moses who also must struggle 
with his contradictory people, still more plainly 
' with the great writing prophets who follow on 
| Elijah, with the series of prophets who begin 
| with Amos, Hosea, Isaiah. All these later 
jones like Elijah give predictions concerning 
\Israel’s destiny, they are prophets of evil in 
| conflict with their people. They are the legiti- 
mate continuers of Elijah’s work” (p. 47). 

A little more quotation of this kind may be 
tolerated, as it illustrates the fact, which we wish 
to emphasise, the existence of a succession 
-of men who endeavoured to keep the people 
faithful to their own religion and to lift that 
religion to a higher stage; and at the same 
time it shows us how men who use the critical 
method most thoroughly are seeking with the 
greatest patience to recover positive results in 
the history of Israel’s life and religion. Speaking 
of Elijah’s relation to monolatry, he says: ‘It 
is not easy to describe correctly the position of 
Elijah on this point in the history of religion. 








; 
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For, on the one side, it is certain that in this 
enthusiasm for the one Yahweh to the exclusion 
of every other God he was unintelligible to the 
majority of his people; this indeed is the tragedy 
of his life. On the other side, they have listened 
to his preaching ; he has become the “troubler” 
of his people, even as he was reproached with 
being; he has with his word kindled the brand 
which set fire to the king’s house and consumed 
it so that none were left. And in Judah, Baal 
was rooted out by the people of the land. Also 
the Yahweh religion was from the beginning, 
from the time of Moses, a religion of zeal, and 
already in the oldest time the worship of Baal- 
peor — witness the old legend Num. xxv.— 
was felt to be sin, apostasy. We may unite 
these two series of considerations, while we 
suppose that in Elijah, and those of similar 
disposition, feelings of the oldest Israel which 
had been forgotten in wide circles and only 
survived among the few, now in this crisis of 
the people and the religion come to the front 
again; at all events we know the significance 
of this feeling of monolatry for the following 
time. Already the legend of Elijah shows how 
these thoughts continued to work; those who 
narrated these stories did not recognise 
Ahab’s syncretism, maintaining that he did 
not worship Yahweh alongside of Baal, but 
had fallen away from Yahweh; whoever is 
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not for Yahweh alone is against Him. The 
coming prophets will cause to sound more 
mightily the keynote which Elijah has struck. 
This hatred of Elijah against Baal, posterity 
will cherish against every heathen god: the 
gods of the heathen are nothing, the whole 
earth belongs to Yahweh; He is its Lord and 
Creator. The hatred against foreign gods will 
in later times be sharpened by Israel’s wretched- 
ness; it will not only be despised as a_ broken 
nation, but at the same time will be hated, 
an odtum generis humant. But the Jewish 
monotheism will, when the time comes, gain 
the hearts of the heathen; salvation comes from 
the Jews” (p. 53). 

‘But Yahweh is more than the God of the 
crude and as yet little corrupted people; He 
is at the same time for Elijah the God of right. 
In the case of the murder of Naboth, Elijah 
_ stands up in the name of Yahweh, who demands 
right and righteousness in Israel, and who 
avenges the shed blood of the innocent : ‘ Yester- 
day have I seen the blood of Naboth and his 
sons, and I will recompense it ‘upon thee here 
in this field.’ 

‘‘Even this is not new; on the contrary, it was 
a primitive conviction that the poured out blood 
cries to Heaven for vengeance, and that Yahweh 
Himself will be the avenger of blood, if no other 
voice speaks out. The legend of Cain murdering 
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his brother has already spoken of this. But the 
energy with which Elijah agitated against Na- 
both’s murder is unheard of. For the sins of kings 
are judged differently from those of private per- 
sons. The frightful and bloody deeds of Solomon, 
who caused to be put to death his own brother 
and his father’s meritorious general, were excused : 
for the Israelite king who must maintain himself 
against rivals is compelled to do many things 
which would not be allowed to the private citizen. 
And in the Orient oppression of the lower classes 
was a common thing. ‘In the old Orient, and 
even still in the present, such things are of daily 
occurrence, and are taken by everybody as a matter 
of course.’ But Elijah thinks differently ; murder 
is murder, even if it is by the king himself. To 
Ahab a shameful death is predicted, not on 
account of Baal, but because of Naboth, and in 
this the people are able to understand him; the 
announcement of judgment against Ahab the 
murderer, found an echo in the general conscience, 
as is testified by the word which Jehu speaks 
when He executes judgment on Ahab’s flesh 
and blood” (p. 61). 

Thus are men well equipped for the task, 
seeking to trace the long, slow progress of the 
prophetic movement, which in other words is the 
struggle of noble men for righteousness. ‘ERE 
Power that makes for righteousness finds voice in 
these men; in and through them it struggles for 
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clearness and strength of expression. Laws 
of righteousness find expression also in what we 
call the world of nature, but it is in the heart 
of mankind and in the relations of the human 
family that they require and receive the most 
delicate adjustment. It is here that inspiration 
finds its full play, calling men to toil and suffer 
for the truth, and to prove their real humanity by 
unselfish service. Inspiration as a dictation of 
words or impartation of dogmas may have to be 
given up or modified, but inspiration as the divine 
power which calls and qualifies men to be 
messengers of God and servants of humanity, 
stands out more clearly as the result of all this 
criticism. At this point something may be said 
as to Wellhausen’s “clear and honourable words” : 
“Why, for example, did not Chemosh of Moab 
become’ the God of righteousness and the creator 
of heaven and earth: a satisfactory answer to 
this cannot be given” (Baentsch, Monotheismus, 
p. 9). One answer, or one part of the answer, 
surely is that in Israel there was a succession of 
prophetic men, of men who at different stages 
knew how to choose between the higher and 
the lower, the temporary and the eternal; and 
that these men carried forward through the 
centuries a progressive movement which is larger - 
than any one or all of them, of which we have 
to say, “It is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” This is not an answer that 
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attempts to stand in the way of critical investiga- 
tion ; it remains open to specialists to inquire how 
much these men and their nation owe to a still 
more distant past. There is no return possible to 
the older view as to the nature and order of the 
documents. And the controversy as to how far 
our views concerning the earliest idea of God must 
be modified by recent discoveries is far from being 
settled; but there is one thing that becomes ever 
clearer, namely, that from the Hebrew documents, 
scanty as they are, we can build up the picture of 
a religion which grows in purity and strength, and 
also becomes enriched by the very influences that 
threaten to submerge it. The line between 
prophets, priests, and lawgiver must not be drawn 
too deeply here; there were many workers in 
this great field who, from many sides, contributed 
to a higher social life and a deeper individual 
faith. If there is such a thing as ‘mere natural 
development,” it is certainly not here ; a severely 
critical investigation shows that the line of 
natural development is broken, that is, we cannot 
trace a regular scheme of progress from ancestor 
worship to polytheism and then on to monotheism ; 
but we find a people lifted out of base superstition 
and drawn away from primitive belief by the 
power of great ideas or the influence of living 
truths preached by God-inspired men. As a 
matter of fact, many of the people could not and 
did not rise to this lofty height; through the 
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struggle that was involved the nation was broken 
and the people scattered, but the Church lives 
and the Book survives. One of the mightiest 
witnesses for God’s care of and interest in human 
life is the work of these faithful men; they were 
often rejected by their fellow-men, but they stand 
forth justified in the large space of the world’s 
history. Without them “the fulness of times,” 
the season for still higher thoughts and larger 
purposes, could not have appeared. We do not 
belittle others in giving to them their due meed of 
praise ; all who are capable of impartial judgment 
must admit that God has granted them a high 
and honourable place in the educational course 
through which the world passed. 

~The message of the prophets, then, in various 
forms, was related to the oneness of God; at first, 
one God for their own nation, and later one God for 
the wide world. They were not philosophers, but 
rather practical workers ; this, however, they had 
in common with the true philosophers, that they 
were seeking the one purpose and the one true 
life that give unity and meaning to the world. 
Their world was smaller than ours, but they did 
not wish to have it split up into separate, dis- 
connected sections; they longed for unity and 
harmony in their thought of the world and in the 
life of man, one Lord whose worship should bind 
the members of the nation into one family. This 
was their aim in opposition to local Baals and 
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foreign deities. The sun, moon, and stars had 
been great gods ; but even they, in Israel’s system, 
must be regarded as creatures of God and servants 
of men. 

Out of this there springs the thought of the 
brotherhood _of men; of course, it is at first the 
brotherhood of Israelitish men, but a brotherhood 
based upon the oneness of God must grow with 
the growing idea of God. Itis true that Judaism, 
as a system, never completely solved this spiritual 
problem ; for the saving of its life it was driven 
by the stress of circumstances to assume more 
and more a position of exclusiveness; but this 
simply means that Judaism could not fully express 
in its national life and ecclesiastical constitution 
all the principles, hopes, and anticipations of its 
great prophets. The glory and tragedy of the 
life of Israel is the fact that the small nation is 
made the mother of mighty movements and the 
organ of great ideas which for their expression 
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large stage of the whole world-history. / What 
was said of Isaiah may be true of all the prophets, 
but our lack of knowledge does not lessen the 
significance of the great movement. © Cultivated 
people have in general a much clearer and more 
connected notion of the important movements and 
situations in Greek and Roman history—of the 
Persian war, the rise of Athens, the Sicilian 
expedition, the Roman Republic, the Punic wars, 
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Cesar and the Empire—than they have of the 
historical movement and situation with which 
Isaiah had to deal. But we cannot appreciate 
Isaiah unless we have before our minds this 
movement and situation” ( Matthew Arnold in 
Nineteenth Century, April 1883, p. 595). Those 
of us who are able to give some little time to 
the study of this great subject feel that our know- 
ledge on many points leaves much to be desired, 
but the general course of the movement stands 
out with clear impressiveness. 

As a whole, and in each of its members, this 
movement witnesses for the supremacy of the moral 
element in human life; for the power that binds 
men to God and each other. Every true prophet 
has his own standpoint with regard to the politics 
of the present and the hopes of the future, but 
their love of righteousness and their boldness in 
setting morality above mere convention are the 
bonds that unite them into a sacred brotherhood. 
The fact that they stand out most prominent in 
troubled times does not mean that they love 
stormy weather for its own sake, but rather that, 
in such crises, righteousness is the one thing 
likely to suffer and therefore to need defence. 
When the old tribal customs and bonds were 
weakened by the growth of cities and the cul- 
tivation of commerce, they saw that society must 
be set upon a moral basis or suffer destruction. 
When the nation itself was about to be broken 
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to pieces, they saw in this a call for a deeper 
spiritual life. They were careless as to ritual, 
because they knew that there would always be 
plenty of people to cherish an undue care for it ; 
in a sense, it would take care of itself. / thes) 
were interested in politics, but not as a profession 
in which to show their skill or out of which they| 
might gain wealth or glory ; politics for them nica 
simply the life of the nation in its relation to God] 
and to the great outside world. They were) 
social reformers; to the earlier prophets man was| 
regarded always as a member of society rather \ 
than as an independent individual. Social 
morality is the chief concern of men like Isaiah 
and Amos. In opposition to a showy ritual, they 
set up their demands for justice between man 
and man. To them there is no such thing as 
“mere morality;” morality rightly understood | 
is religion. They are not psychologists in the 
modern sense, they are not much given to intro- | 
spection ; they have visions and hear voices, but 
the purpose of all their revelations is to make the 
man a better citizen, and to make the community 
a kingdom ruled in a very real sense by the living 
God. Theologies change, men’s hopes of future 
glory assume new forms, but here is something | 
permanent: the prophetic demand for personal | 
faithfulness and social righteousness is needed | 
in our day in the very form in which they prez as 
sented it./ A careful study of the prophets will 
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show us the real meaning of “patriotism.” It 
will make us understand that there is nothing 
more fatal to the life of the Church and the 
nation than the divorce of religion from morality. 
From them we learn that goodness is the highest 
form of worship, and that nothing else can take its 
place. Many great truths they have taught and 
many noble ideals they have cherished, but it 
must ever remain one of their chief glories that 
they were so far above their age as to teach 
that God desires mercy and not sacrifice; and 
that the true sacrifice is the conquest of self and 
the service of our fellow-men. At the very heart 
of their message is a strenuous call to serve God 
by recognising the brotherhood of men. 


NOTES. 
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CHAPTER II. 


(A) The Problem of the Old Testament, by James 
Orr, D.D., London, 1906. 

It would require more than one volume to review in 
anything like a satisfactory manner Dr. Orr’s recent 
contribution to Old Testament criticism; all that can 
be attempted here is a brief explanation of the fact 
that in the foregoing chapters it was impossible to 
avoid several direct references to this volume; and a 
short statement of the reasons for regarding Dr. Orr’s 
position as unsatisfactory. Just at the time when the 
present writer was called to deliver a series of lectures 
for which the most suitable subject seemed to be the 
present outlook for Old Testament Interpretation, 
Dr. Orr’s volume appeared, challenging the results of 
modern Criticism, and making serious charges against 
the great body of scholars who hold opinions differ- 
ing from his own. This book had the prestige of 
having received the Bross prize of $6,000, and so 
could lay claim to be regarded as a strong attack on 
modern scholarship in the name of Christian apologetics. 
“ This is unquestionably a work of great erudition. It 


will repay careful and repeated study, and is likely to 
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remain for long the weightiest indictment by a Scottish 
theologian of the critical views at present all but 
universally held by Old Testament scholars” (Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Paterson, The Scottish Review, Feb. 22nd, 
1906). Hence, while endeavouring to avoid dis- 
courteous attack, it was impossible to ignore a volume 
fresh from the press, and dealing so vigorously with 
the subject in hand. 

A few additional remarks may now be added as to. 
the impression created by Dr. Orr’s elaborate indict- 
ment, and in proof of the statement that the result is 
not satisfactory. (1) Reviews may be quoted at 
length to show that with all its learning and industry 
the book comes too late in the day to have any real 
far-reaching influence, but very little of this must 
suffice. “While obtaining a very clear insight into 
the difficulties of the critical position, especially in the 
Graf-Wellhausen formulation of it, the uninitiated 
reader would really gain very little idea from this - 
work of the seriousness of the problem of the Old 
Testament. Such a reader, especially if he be 
temperamentally opposed to the removal of the ancient 
landmarks, would probably lay down Dr. Ort’s book 
with the easeful conviction that all the armies of the 
aliens had been disastrously routed. The book is 
indeed so ‘plausible, to use the word which Dr. Orr 
applies to the Wellhausen hypothesis, that we fear it 
will serve as ‘poppy and mandragora’ to many persons 
who will not take the time to examine exhaustively 
the biblical data, and lull them to sleep in a false security 
as to the tenableness of the ancient tradition,” etc. 
(Expository Times, 1906). A reviewer who has more 
sympathy with “the conservative side” is driven to 
the same conclusion. Principal Scrimger, writing in 
the Presbyterian College Journal, Montreal, Nov. 1906, 
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speaking of the documentary theory, says, “The 
strength of this theory lies not in its being able to set 
at rest all the perplexing questions that may be asked, 
but in the fact that it has general consistency with itself, 
and seems to account for the literary variations that are 
acknowledged to exist within the Pentateuch itself. 
The great weakness of Dr. Orr’s book is that it does 
not present us with any alternative theory of a Mosaic 
authorship which would naturally account for these 
variations. The main problem remains a problem 
still, and the conservative side still awaits some critic 
who will furnish us with any adequate solution which 
may command the support of its friends and compel 
that of its foes.’ That Dr. Orr has not given complete 
satisfaction to any except those who desire “the poppy 
and mandragora” is not a matter for surprise, because 
he has attempted an impossible task. 

(2) It is easy enough to find difficulties of detail in 
any great scheme of literary and historical interpreta- 
tion, but it is foolish to suppose that by finding such 
difficulties we can restore an earlier system which has 
fallen completely to pieces. Yet Dr. Orr seems to hold 
that such is the effect of his vigorous polemic. “ This is 
my reply also to the point Professor Peake makes, that 
to disprove the critical theory (were that possible) is not 
to rehabilitate the traditional view—‘ the one fixed point 
with the experts is that, whatever theory is true, the 
traditional is false.’ I might remind Professor Peake 
that the ‘ Mosaic authorship, in the older unmodified 
sense, is not the necessary antithesis to the ‘modern’ 
view, and I have certainly never contended, as he 
says, that ‘the discordance of experts’ proves ‘that the 
traditional theory is right.’ So far as the Biblical view 
is defended, it is on the ground of its own evidence. 
Still, the ‘discordance of experts, which, as I have 
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tried to show, goes through the whole theory, is an 
important element in the case. And may it not be 
reasonably held that when only two views, practically, 
are in the field, opposed to each other in principle, the 
disproof of the one is, in no small degree, the rehabilita- 
tion of the other?” If we were assured that Dr. Orr 
had disproved the one, then we might ask what is the 
other? And when we come to that question the 
answer would not be easy, for the phrase “ Mosaicity ” 
is rightly charged with ambiguity, and the author in his 
reply to Professor Paterson does not attempt to give 
an exact definition of it. But we fail to see that Dr. 
Orr has disproved the view that there was a gradual 
evolution of law and ritual as seen in the three codes 
of JE, D and P, and in the historical books of the 
Bible. It is impossible to examine all the cases of 
so-called contradiction among the critics, but these 
seem to be very much exaggerated ; e.¢., the complicated 
analysis of Deuteronomy attempted by Steuernagel is 
not in direct contradiction to the view commonly held ; 
it accepts the main lines of the dominant opinion, but 
goes behind this and seeks to give a more specific and 
detailed account of the origin of the kernel of the book. 
A similar remark might be made concerning the work 
of Gunkel and that of other scholars (see Note on 
Baentsch, Monotheism). The fundamental fallacy lying 
behind Dr. Orr’s position seems to be the idea that by 
laying stress on these inconsistencies, supposed or real, 
we can be driven back to a position more orthodox 
than the “modern” one; but what that position is we 
have great difficulty in discovering. 

(3) If the present writer stood alone in his failure 
to discover Dr. Orr’s exact position or to appreciate 
the fine consistency of one whose great effort is to 
discover the inconsistencies of other scholars, he 
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might have to set it down to his own obtuseness; but 
having met several persons who professed admiration 
for the book but were unable to give a clear account 
of its position, having set it as a task to students of 
more than average ability, and having noted the 
opinions of even friendly reviewers, he is confirmed in 
his impression that it does not grapple effectually with 
the real problem. One of the most favourable reviews 
was that given in the Hzfosztor, July 1906; but the 
writer of it, Professor D. S. Margoliouth, does not 
find much difference between Dr. Orr’s theory on p. 
369 and the radical view opposed on p. 375, and 
he sees that if any paragraph headed “And the Lord 
spoke unto Moses, saying,” contains any matter not 
actually delivered by Moses, then Dr. Orr’s own view 
is not free from reproach. Dr. Orr is entitled to his 
own view even if it is not free from reproach, but some 
of us must confess to a feeling of irritation in reading 
his apologetic, because it so oftens adopts the tone of 
the superior person who is exactly right on every 
point. For example, Dr. Orr writes to the Homuletic 
Review, soon after the publication of his volume, to 
explain that criticism is in a state of wild confusion, 
but he is willing to concede a general J, E, and P 
distinction in Genesis; in the book itself he denounces 
critical views as “rationalistic,’ and yet tells us that 
even the most cautious and conservative of “ believing ” 
scholars have been compelled to accept critical con- 
clusions (p. 81). He states clearly, what is self- _ 
evident, that we must have “ Higher Criticism”; he 
himself exercises all kinds of criticism, acknowledges 
a debt even to “the rationalistic sort,’ and yet main- 
tains that modern criticism is in its main lines vitiated 
by an anti-supernatural bias. The result, then, surely 
must be that we have to discuss each case on its own 
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merits, and we are compelled to acknowledge that 
there are some questions in the Old Testament that 
can be settled by literary and historical evidence, and, 
further, that in such cases the same conclusions may 
be reached by the reverent believer as well as by the 
man who, on Dr. Orr’s view, is an unbeliever. For 
example, a man might gladly confess that there is a 
living God behind the great movement, who could 
inspire a sermon a century before the audience for it 
was born, but yet when he examined the section called 
“ Deutero- Isaiah” (Isa. xl—lv.), and took its own 
testimony concerning itself, be convinced that this 
particular sermon arose in the time to which it makes 
its appeal. In other words, it is proved that many of 
the results of modern criticism are based upon a 
careful study of the facts of the particular cases; and 
it does not follow that if one accepts these he is bound 
to accept the view either of Kuenen or of Dr. Orr as 
to “the supernatural.” 

(4) The book begins with a statement of the prob- 
lem which, in our opinion, has the fault which its author 
charges against the critics, namely, turns things upside 
down by maintaining that a proper idea of the nature, 
origin, and growth of Hebrew religion can be formed 
before the date and order of the documents have been 
settled. Next, in an eloquent chapter we have “ The 
Old Testament from its Own Point of View.” Here 
we have a noble eulogy of the Old Testament built up 
mainly from the traditional point of view. But many 
of the finest things in it, while quite appropriate for a 
practical sermon, are beside the mark in a book which 
professes to be a scientific examination of the critical 
problems. Ina book of devotion we expect warnings 
against treating the Bible merely as a subject for 
scientific dissection, but in this case the aim is rather 
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to set up a Bible which speaks in its own voice and 
tells its own clear tale in opposition to the mangled 
Bible of modern critics. But even here we cannot 
escape from critical questions ; only when the book has 
been studied and examined can we say in what way 
there is “fragmentariness” and “organic unity ” in it. 
We have no desire to criticise what is here said about 
the glory and beauty of the Old Testament, but we 
maintain that the way in which it is said is based 
upon the traditional interpretation which even on the 
author’s own view must admit of modification. Next, 
it is shown that if we accept the documents J, E, D, 
and P, purpose can still be traced running through 
the history; a fact that is accepted by all except those 
who are unbelievers. A great part of the remainder 
of the book is devoted to showing that this theory 
of documents cannot be accepted in the form which 
is now dominant, and yet, as we have seen, the 
author accepts it in some form. This constant ming- 
ling of what is accepted with what is controverted, 
and the qualifying of statements until they seem to 
pass over to the other side, is what makes the book 
a puzzle to the average student. Take such passages 
as the following :— 

“In what sense do we speak of ‘history’ in these 
early parts of the Bible? So far we must agree with 
the critics when they remind us that the history in the 
Bible is velzgzous history, that is, not bare narratives 
of outward occurrences, as an ancient chronicler or 
modern newspaper reporter might set them down, but 
history written froma religious standpoint for purposes 
of edification, and reflecting in its story the impression 
on the mind of the beholder and on the writer, as well 
as the objective fact. As respects the early periods, 
it follows from what has been said, and is evident of 
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itself, that what we have to do with is, for the most 
part, not contemporary narration, but history in the 
form of carefully preserved tradition,—not, indeed, as 
the critics will have it, mere floating folk-lore, but 
sacred tradition of real events and transactions in the 
lives of real men, and of God’s revelations and deal- 
ings with them—tradition on which we can rely as 
faithfully conveying to us the contents of God’s mes- 
sage to them and to ourselves—yet still cradztzon, 
having the rounded, dramatic character which narra- 
tives naturally assume as the result of repeated telling, 
and recorded in the form in which they finally reached 
the literary narrator. Such transmission may not 
exclude a measure of ‘idealisation’ and reflection of 
later ideas and conditions; but this, we are persuaded, 
to a far smaller extent than many—even believing 
writers—suppose. The view of the history thus indi- 
cated we now proceed to vindicate” (p. 87). 

“To what conclusions have we now been led? 

“For one thing, it is first to be said, zof¢ to the 
conclusion that Moses himself wrote the Pentateuch in 
the precise shape or extent in which we now possess it ; 
for the work, we think, shows very evident signs of 
different pens and styles, of editorial redaction, of 
stages of compilation. As before observed, its com- 
position has a Azstory, whether we are able ever to track 
satisfactorily that history or not. On the other hand, 
next, very strongly to the view of the unity, essential 
Mosaicity, and relative antiquity of the Pentateuch. 
The unity which characterises the work has its basis 
mainly in the history, knit together as that is by the 
presence of a developing divine purpose; but arises 
also from the p/az of the book, which must have been 
laid down early, by one mind, or different minds 
working together, while the memory of the great 
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patriarchal traditions was yet fresh, and the impres- 
sions of the stupendous deliverance from Egypt, and 
of the wonderful events connected with and following 
it, were yet recent and vivid. In the collation and 
preparation of the materials for this work—some of 
them, perhaps, reaching back into pre-Mosaic times— 
and the laying of the foundations of the existing 
narratives, to which Moses by his own compositions, 
according to constant tradition, lent the initial impulse, 
many hands and minds may have co-operated, and 
may have continued to co-operate, after the master 
mind was removed; but unity of purpose and will 
gave a corresponding unity to the product of their 
labours. So far from such a view being obsolete, or 
disproved by modern criticism, we hold that internal 
indications, external evidence, and the circumstances 
of the Mosaic age itself, unite in lending their support 
to its probability” (p. 369). 

When, with regard to such passages, and there are 
many of them, learned professors say it is hard to 
distinguish the view given from the critical view, the 
ordinary reader may be excused if he finds it difficult 
to grasp the position clearly. In fact, it is a position 
of unstable equilibrium, and one holding it; if he 
continues to work at the subject, would be more likely 
to go forward than backward. 

(5) With regard to difficulties, it is clear that there 
will never be a scheme of interpretation without 
difficulties when we are dealing with a literature 
that extends over a thousand years of life different 
and distant from ours. Further, we must remember 
that criticism is still in process, and, whatever the 
final conclusions, it is too early to expect them yet. 
Such a question, to mention only one, as the relation 
of the books of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy to each 
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‘ other still calls for a considerable amount of investi- 
gation. Many difficulties of detail will no doubt 
remain, but some of them will in the future receive 
a better solution. In the meantime, criticism has 
certainly given a clearer view of the history and a 
nobler interpretation of the literature which men of 
faith are glad to use for instruction and inspiration. 
It is scarcely wise for Protestants to talk too much 
about the taint of rationalism, or to be suspicious of 
an opinion because it did not come from an orthodox 
ecclesiastic. We are ever on the lookout for a still 
more perfect construction of this great movement, but 
we know full well that Dr. Orr has not supplied it. 

(B) It is not intended in these notes to give anything 
like a complete bibliography; that would require a 
volume of itself; it would be of little use to the 
general reader, and one who is really a student of 
these subjects knows where to find it. A number 
of books will be mentioned that are accessible and 
suitable to all who wish to read more widely round 
the subject; and a few extracts will be made from 
articles, lectures, or books that are not within easy 
reach, 

Introduction to the Temple Bible, by the Bishop of 
Ripon (J. M. Dent & Co.). The Divine Library of 
the Old Testament, by Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 
(Macmillan). The Bible, its Origin and Nature, by 
Dr. Marcus Dods (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, by 
Dr. G. A. Smith (Hodder & Stoughton). The Origin 
and Permanent Value of the Old Testament, by 
Professor Kent (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Bennett's 
Primer of the Bible (Methuen & Co.). Old Testament 
Criticism and the Christian Church, by Professor J. E. 
McFadyen (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Monument Facts 
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and Higher Critical Fancies, by A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
D.D., Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxford (Fleming H. Revell). 

Professor Sayce’s small volume is certainly by its 
title and method of criticism provocative of sharp 
reply. After penning the remarks in the text of this 
book, the present writer came across a review in the 
British Weekly for November 23rd, 1893, in which a 
similar feeling is reflected: referring to a new book by 
Dr. Sayce, the writer says, “It is very difficult to 
understand what Professor Sayce means. He angrily 
repudiates the idea that he believes in the inerrancy of 
the Bible. In many important respects, such as the 
date of Daniel, he is at one with the critics, and yet 
he is always making sallies upon them. The new 
book will probably help us to understand what he is 
driving at.” 

Professor Bennett says, “We may give a striking 
example of the way in which Professor Sayce bases 
large conclusions on slight and ambiguous evidence. 
The name Kirjath-Sepher occurs in the Old Testament ; 
it may mean ‘Town of the book, or ‘Writing, or 
collectively ‘of the Books, ze. ‘of the library >; it may 
also mean ‘Town of the Scribe’; and, as in many 
such cases, the form of the name may be an Israelite 
corruption of an ancient Canaanite name which meant 
something quite different. Scribes and writings were 
often official and commercial, not literary. Yet on this 
slight foundation combined with a little evidence even 
more doubtful, Professor Sayce bases the statement that 
‘Kirjath-Sepher is an evidence that libraries existed 
in Canaan at the epoch of the Israelitish invasion, 
and that the fact was known and recollected by the 
invaders’” (Contemporary Review, April 1906). 

On the general question of libraries, see an article in 
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the Mew York Independent for June 26th, 1906. The 
writer says, “With the single probable exception of 
Babylon, there is no reason to believe that the 
Babylonian temples had libraries, that is, extensive 
literary archives,” etc. See also Driver’s Genesis, 
p. 143. 

The Canon. 


On the Canon the standard works of Buhl and Ryle 
may be consulted; the article by Budde in the Ency/. 
Bibl. is worthy of careful reading. The significance of 
statements such as the following should be considered: 
“ The conclusion that there was a recognised Alexandrian 
Canon distinct from that of Palestine has found much 
favour with Roman Catholic critics, as it seemed to 
give authority to the Apocrypha. But it is more 
probable that there was no intention to erect a separate: 
standard of Canonicity, and that the additional books 
were admitted partly owing to the Canon of Palestine 
not having yet been definitely or authoritatively fixed, 
partly owing to a certain breadth of practical view ” 
(HDB i. 289°). 

“The broader-minded Jews of the dispersion, and 
especially Alexandria and the early Christian Church, 
refused to be bound by the narrow principle that 
divine revelation ceased with Ezra. Accordingly we 
find them adopting a larger canon, that included many 
other later writings, known in time as the apocryphal or 
hidden books.” 

“While they will always be of great value in the 
study of Jewish history, literature, and religion, the 
majority of the apocryphal books undoubtedly belong 
to the secondary group to which the Palestinian Jews 
and the Protestant reformers assigned them. Three or 
four, however, tested by the ultimate principles of canon- 
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icity, are equal, if not superior, to certain books like 
Chron., Esther, and Eccles.” (Kent, The Permanent 
Value, etc., pp. 219, 221). 

The dead level theory of inspiration. On the practical 
side compare the interesting statement by Dr. G. A. 
Smith when speaking of the late Professer Drummond’s 
correspondents, “ One and all tell how the literal accept- 
ance of the Bible—the faith which finds in it nothing 
erroneous, nothing defective, and (outside of the 
sacrifices and Temple) nothing temporary—is what 
has driven them from religion. Henry Drummond 
was not a Biblical scholar; he was not an authority on 
the Old Testament. But the large trust which his 
persdnality and writings so magically produced, moved 
men and women to address to him all kinds of questions. 
It is astonishing how many of these had to do with 
the Old Testament: with its discrepancies, its rigorous 
laws, its pitiless tempers, its open treatment of sexual 
questions, the atrocities which are narrated by its 
‘histories and sanctioned by its laws. Unable upon the 
lines of the teaching of their youth to reconcile these 
with a belief in the goodness of God, the writers 
had abandoned or were about to abandon the latter ; 
yet they eagerly sought an explanation which would 
save them from such a disaster” (0.7. Creticesm, etc., 
p. 27). 

On the theoretical side as we have pointed out, 
criticism creates new difficulties for the theologian ; but 
what do theologians exist for except to face difficulties 
such as those raised in the above quotation? All 
that we can say at this point is that there is no such 
thing as escaping them by going back to the traditional 
view of the documents. (See a very useful volume 
by Dr. W. N. Clarke, Zhe Use of the Scriptures in 
Theology. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


The fullest direct answer to Professor Sayce’s recent 
attack may be found from the pen of Dr. Bennett, 
referred to above; it meets the issue squarely, mentions 
Dr. Sayce’s serious departure from the traditional 
view, and maintains that the body of expert Assyrio- 
logical opinion is on the side of the critics: “In some 
circles the idea is current that the various discoveries of 
monuments, inscriptions, papyri in Egypt and Western 
Asia have upset the conclusions which Biblical scholars 
have arrived at through the patient labours of more 
than a century. It is further supposed that these same 
discoveries have rehabilitated the crude Rabbinical and 
medizval views of the Bible, which most educated men 
have long regarded as obsolete, That such ideas as to 
the significance of the monuments are entirely erroneous 
is generally recognised by those who are acquainted 
with the facts and are not dominated by supposed 
necessities of doctrine,” etc. “One striking exposition 
of modern criticism is the Polychrome Lible, and the 
editor, Dr. Paul Haupt, is one of the most distinguished 
Assyriologists of the day. Take again some of the 
most important standard works on the Old: Testament 
and the Monuments. To begin with, take Die Keilin- 
schriften und das Alte Testament. This was originally 
written by Schrader, was translated into English by 
Dr. Whitehouse, and was recast by Zimmern and 
Winckler, All these four scholars hold the modern 
views as set forth above, and the same is true of A. 
Jeremias, the author of Das Alte Testament im Lichte 
des alten Orients.” See also McCurdy’s History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, vol. iii., Authority 
and Archeology, etc., p. 145. 
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The critic and the spade. This field of study is serious 
enough and sometimes it threatens to be dull, hence it 
is well that there should be diverting incidents, such as 
the appearance of Dr. Emil Reich on the field with 
sound of trumpets and brandishing of—spades. He 
will tell us what must be done to destroy the apparently 
“scientific rigour” of higher criticism. “ Articles and 
lectures will not do. Huge and unwieldy tomes are 
very expensive and take too much precious time. In 
this predicament it is best to resort to action, By 
action, I mean the spade. Most of the fancies and 
philological cobwebs of higher critics, whether in Greek, 
Roman, or Oriental antiquity, have been satisfactorily 
disposed of by the spade. Of the spade it cannot be 
said that it is no ‘specialist. It cannot be said that 
it is not ‘competent, that it is not ‘dispassionate, 
that it is blustering. A spade is modest, impersonal, 
to the point, efficient. When it speaks it does so in 
no ambiguous terms. It is clear, patent, and irrefutable. 
Let us then apply the spade.” Before this we were 
content to call a spade a spade, but after this wonder- 
ful revelation we see that we were very much in the 
dark. But even the spade cannot work without money, 
and the sum of £3000 to 45000 called for by Dr. 
Reich is a modest sum when we remember that it is to 
be applied for the purpose of digging up at Ed-daharije, 
which may be the site of Kirjath-Sepher, a copy of 
Genesis or Exodus in the cuneiform script, and that 
this copy “ would by one stroke and for ever dispose of 
the preposterous, retrograde, and medieval method of 
higher criticism.” Surely this is excellent foolery, but 
more suitable for Punch than for the Contemporary 
Review of January 1906. 

Archeology and the Patriarchal Ffistories. Dr. 
Pinches (p. 141) tells us that, with one or two ex- 
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ceptions, it is probable that we have nothing from 
Babylonian sources bearing on the patriarchs who 
preceded Abraham at all, and the following strange 
statement is the kind of light that is thrown on 
the age of Abraham. “If there were elephants in 
‘the land of Haran’ 1100 years before Christ, it is 
very probable that they were to be found in the 
neighbourhood a thousand years earlier; but notwith- 
standing any disadvantage which may have been felt 
from the presence of these enormous beasts, it was 
in all probability a sufficiently safe district for one 
possessing flocks and herds. There is no reason to 
suppose that the presence of elephants around Haran 
in any way influenced the patriarch to leave the place, 
for these animals were to be found (according to an 
inscription supposed to have been written for the same 
Assyrian king, Tiglath Pileser 1.) in Lebanon, and 
therefore in the country where Abraham settled after 
quitting Haran” (p. 201). 

“ Ur of the Chaldees.” The following statement from 
the point of view of a critical analysis of the documents, 
by Dr. B. W. Bacon, Geneszs of Genesis, p. 350, may be 
compared with Dr. Driver’s note on the same point. 
“From the critical standpoint it is impossible to accept 
Ur of the Chaldees (= Ur Muqgqayar in southern Baby- 
lonia) as the ‘fatherland’ of Abram. Not to speak 
of the fact that, as ancestor of Shem, Japheth, and 
Canaan, Noah, in J', would be out of place in Babylonia, 
Gen. xxiv. 4, 7, 10 makes it a positive certainty that 
in J* Abram’s ‘fatherland’ was Aram Naharaim and 
the city of Nahor. It is difficult to account for the 
strange introduction here of the name of an extremely 
ancient town in south Babylonia except as the necessity 
of the Flood-story compelled its incorporator to adapt 
the story to its scene. ‘Ur of the Chaldees’ may well 
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be regarded as the last link by which the great Flood 
interpolation, based upon the Assyro-Chaldean national 
epos, was attached to the primitive Hebrew saga. 
Having taken Noah from Aram Naharaim, the home 
of the vine, to the scene of the Babylonian Flood-story, 
he must now bring back Noah’s descendants from ‘ Ur 
of the Chaldees’ in order to attach his interpolation 
to the primitive narrative of how Abram went forth 
from Aram Naharaim and came into the land of 
Canaan.” 

The age of writing. It is now well known that writ- 
ing was extensively practised long before the Hebrews 
came into Palestine; but that does not prove that 
literary culture was common in Israel in the earliest 
period. “The act of writing belongs to the elements 
of culture which were foreign to the nomadising 
Israelites, and which they had first to learn from the 
Canaanites. Towards the end of our period it was 
generally used, and the prophets of the next decades 
put their speeches into written form. But already 
under Solomon all the conditions of the origin of a 
literature were present. Yet we cannot with certainty 
maintain that the writing down of any of the pieces 
of literature received by us actually took place at 
that period” (Benzinger, Geschichte, Leipzig, 1904). 
Cf. Driver’s Genesis, p. 143. 

On the relation of the spiritual value of the patri- 
archal stories to their strict historical truth, see a fine 
passage in McFadyen’s O.7. Criticism and the Chris- 
tian Church, p. 334. 

Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane; Essays 
on the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical 
Literature, by several writers. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York; John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 
1899. Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, Dze altoriental- 
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aschen Denkmiiler und das alte Testament, EineErwiderung 
auf Professor Dr. Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel, Berlin, 
1903. The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia, by 
Theophilus G. Pinches, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, London; E. and J. B. 
Young & Co., New York, 1902. The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, etc., by Dr. Fritz Hommel, Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1897. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Popular Archeology. “When, in 1872, George 
Smith succeeded in deciphering fragments of a 
cuneiform flood-story, the jubilation on that side 
of the channel and ocean knew no bounds. The 
papers filled their pages and the clergymen their 
sermons with information concerning the event, and 
from this not a few dreamed that not only would the 
Union Jack soon float over the pinnacles of the newly 
found Noah’s ark, but (even much more than that) 
soon every doubt of the doubter and every scorn of 
the scorner would undeniably and infallibly be put 
to silence” (Kittel, Dze Babylonische Ausgrabungen, 
etc.: A Lecture, Leipzig, 1903). 

“ Also in Germany investigators have not tried to 
keep clear of sensation, and they have always found 
thankful hearers among practical theologians who 
stood at a distance from scientific activity. There 
have also been misunderstandings in cases in which 
the wish was father to the thought. I remember read- 
ing recently in the papers that the wall had now been 
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laid bare on which Belshazzar saw written, Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin,’ etc. A. Jeremias, Jm Kampfe um 
Babel und Bibel, (Lecture.) Leipzig, 1903. 

Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth 
Century, by Professor Hilprecht. Philadelphia, A. J. 
Holman & Co. 

Brief and reliable outlines with regard to the affairs 
of Babylonia and Assyria may be found in such 
volumes as Dr. Goodspeed’s Hzstory (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), Babylonian Religion and Mythology, by L. W. 
King, M.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.). 

On the “ miracle of life,’ cf. Professor G. Buchanan 
Gray’s Divine Discipline of Israel, p. 12. 

Jerahmeel Theory. There is no desire to speak 
disrespectfully of Dr. Cheyne, but in a volume which 
intends simply to report the chief results of criticism, 
as accepted by the great body of scholars, there is no 
space for the discussion of his new theory, and its 
application to the text. In this connection, however, 
his views on Winckler’s Religionsgeschichtlicher und 
geschichtlicher Orient are interesting : “Speaking of 
‘presuppositions’ (see Winckler’s title), there is one 
of Winckler’s fundamental principles which seems 
rather doubtful. It is apparently an inference from 
the dictum (p. 5) that ‘the Bible is not the product 
of a people which fell down from another planet; it 
must, therefore, be understood from the spirit and the 
culture which brought it forth’ From this Winckler 
infers that to be a Bible-specialist you must first be 
an Assyriologist. But is this really the case? If it 
is, an adequately equipped Bible-specialist does not 
exist. It is almost useless to attempt to illuminate 
an uncorrected text. Winckler knows this, but his 
deficiencies are so great, that if we judged him as 
severely as he seems to judge others he would have 
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to be excluded from the ranks of Bible-specialists. 
But why, I ask, should this needless severity be prac- 
tised? Why should we‘ bite and devour one another’? 
Why should we not learn each from the other? Certainly 
much may be learned from the sixty-four pages of this 
little brochure, even though here as elsewhere the 
author shows no evidence of an interest in religious 
ideas as such. It is and must be difficult for ordinary 
Bible-students to put themselves at the new point of 
view so justly associated with the name of Winckler. 
I recommend it, therefore, though with necessary 
reserve. I cannot, ¢g., endorse this statement (p. 
10 f.) that ‘Abraham, Joseph, Moses are the founders 
of the “ Religion,” who at the same time indicate the 
relation of the Religion to the three cultures of the 
three great “lands” into which the Old-Oriental world 
may be divided.’ Much as I desire that the study of 
the Old Testament should absorb more than it has 
done from Winckler and his school, I am convinced 
that critically and historically trained Hebraists have 
still much treasure to bring to light from their own 
texts, and I think, therefore, that Winckler’s very 
interesting booklet on Abraham and Joseph will 
require not a little revision” (The Review of Theology 
and Philosophy, Jan. 1907). On the Jerahmeel Theory 
see an article by Professor N. Schmidt in the Hzbdert 
Journal, Jan. 1908. 

The Tel el-Amarna Letters. For the letters them- 
selves Winckler’s translation in German is recom- 
mended. English readers can procure a translation 
of this published by Luzac, London, 1896. A clear 
statement of their contents with illustrative quotations 
is given by C. Niebuhr, Dze Amarna-Zeit (Leipzig) ; 
English translation published by David Nutt, London, 
1901. Boehmer’s Lecture, referred to in the text, 
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Aus den Tell-Amarna-Briefen, pp. 36, Giitersloh, is a 
short statement written in a calm, clear, impartial spirit. 
Syria and Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
by Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, gives the substance of 
the letters with brief notes on the significance of their 
contents (pp. 189, Methuen & Co.). The “ Khabiri,” 
“confederates,” are not the Hebrews, according to 
this authority. Niebuhr says, “By the Habiri we 
must here understand no other than the Hebrews, 
who were therefore already to be found in the ‘Pro- 
mised Land, but had not yet firmly established 
themselves there.” “This name is explained as 
‘confederates, or Hebrews, or connected with Hebron. 
Linguistically all three are possible and all three 
equally uncertain” (Boehmer, p. 32). “The Khabiri 
turn out to have been bands of Hittite ‘ condottieri’ 
who sold their military services to the highest bidder ” 
(Sayce, Contemp. Review, August, 1905). 

Another interesting discovery which could not be 
discussed in the lectures is The Code of Hammurabi. 
See, again, Winckler’s translation, Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabis (Leipzig, 1903); The Oldest Code of Laws, 
Co H.W. Johns, M.A. (T. & T.. Clark); AZoses—and 
Hammurabi, Dr. J. Jeremias (Leipzig, 1903). 


CHAPTERS V. AND VI. 


It is not possible in a brief note to summarise the 
literature, most of it of an ephemeral character, on 
the Babel and Bible question. Those who have time 
to go into the subject with any thoroughness can now 
find, in English translations, the chief documents in the 
case, and can form their own opinions. The present 
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writer has gone over Winckler’s tracts, Religzons- 
geschichtlicher und Geschichtlicher Orient, and Abraham 
als Babylonier, since the writing of the chapters, and, 
while acknowledging that there is much in them that 
is stimulating and suggestive, and that modifications 
of our views on many points may come from that 
quarter, he cannot bring himself to believe that 
anything so revolutionary as the view represented by 
Winckler’s Geschichte is, in the end, likely to prevail 
(cf. Note below on Baentsch’s Monotheismus). One 
of the best brief statements, from the point of view 
of Old Testament Criticism, is that given by Professor 
F. Giesebrecht in a lecture, Friede fiir Babel und 
Bibel (Konigsberg, 1903). 

This scholar has also given a brief review of the 
points involved in this controversy in a small book, 
Die Grundziige der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1904), in which he maintains Israel’s in- 
dependence in the matter of religion, and discusses 
the precise nature of the “borrowing.” See the 
section on “Selbstandigkeit und Abhangigkeit der 
alttestamentlichen Religion,” p. 11. By the side of 
Giesebrecht’s contribution the following may be 
mentioned, as fairly representative of the numerous 
lectures bearing on this controversy: /m Kampfe um 
Babel und Bibel, by Dr. A. Jeremias (Leipzig, 1903); 
Die altorientalischen Denkmaler und das alte Testament 
(Berlin, 1903). In English the conservative side is 
represented in a recent volume, Light on the Old 
Testament from Babel, by Dr. A. T. Clay (Philadelphia, 
1907). A very able book from the critical stand-. 
point is that of Alex. R. Gordon, D.Litt. The 
Early Traditions of Genesis (T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh). This is a monograph on Gen. i—xi., dealing 
with the linguistic, archeological, and critical questions 
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involved, showing along with competent learning, a 
fine combination of courage and reverence. 

In considering this side of the subject, significant 
statements such as the following should receive special 
consideration. “The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous O.T. passages 
about twelve years ago, and found in Jensen’s Cos- 
mologie der Bab., published in 1890, a diagram almost 
identical in character, descriptive of the universe ac- 
cording to Bab. conceptions and based purely upon 
the data of the cuneiform inscriptions” (Dr. O. C. 
Whitehouse, art. “ Cosmogony”” in HDB i. 503-7). 

The following comparison of the two accounts of 
creation from a scholar who is at the same time an 
enthusiastic student of the Babylonian records anda 
firm believer in the reality of revelation, is worthy of 
careful consideration. He sees clearly the similarities 
of the two narratives, and finds the differences thus: 
(1) In the security with which God is spoken of; all 
heathen creation narratives speak at the same time 
of the origin of the gods; the cosmogonies are also 
theogonies. The God who in Gen. i. has made heaven 
and earth has nothing in common with His creation ; 
He stands exalted over against His works. 

(2) The powers working in creation and the visible 
parts of creation appear in the other Oriental cosmo- 
gonies as gods and monsters. There is no trace of 
these mythological figures to be found in Gen. i, 
Only where the popular poetry describes the victory 
of the living God over earthly and super-earthly powers 
(exactly as the old German mythological forms in 
Christian poetry) do they occur in figurative speech 
(Rahab, Leviathan). 

(3) The tendency of the Biblical narrative is purely 
religious, It is meant to stimulate worship and thank- 
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fulness towards the Almighty Creator and Preserver of 
the world. Compare the lyrical echo of Gen. i. in 
Ps. civ. The heathen cosmogonies do not serve a 
religious purpose. The Epos Exuuma elis has, for 
example, a religious purpose; it will furnish the proof 
that Babylon has a claim on the dominion of the 
world. The city god Marduk has created the world 
(A. Jeremias, Jw Kampfe, etc., p. 17). Two carefully 
written articles by Dr. G. A. Barton, Bzblical World, 
1908 (Chicago), Forezgn Influences in the Bible, etc. 

The edition of Delitzsch’s Three Lectures on Babel 
and Bibel, published by the Open Court Co. (Chicago), 
contains not only additional notes by the lecturer, but 
also criticisms by several scholars. 
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CHAPTER Vit, 


Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Marti, Zhe Religion of the Old Testament. (“Crown 
Theol. Lib.”) G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. 

Ottley, The Religion of Israel. The University 
Press, Cambridge. 

W. R. Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites. A. & C. 
Black. 

Robertson, Early Religion of Israel. Blackwood & 
Sons, 1892. 

Addis, Hebrew Religion. (“Crown Theol. Lib.”) 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Curtiss, Prémitive Semitic Religion To-Day. Flem/| 
ing H. Revell & Co. 

Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel. 
Macmillan. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Montefiore, Origin and Growth of Religion as ilus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) Williams & Norgate, 
London. 

Kent, A History of the Hebrew People. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Lyman Abbot, The Life and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews. NWoughton Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

W. Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. A. & C. Black. 

In connection with this chapter, a brief note on 
Baentsch’s Monotheismus will be quite in order, especi- 
ally as the book has been appealed to in proof of the 
breakdown of “Wellhausenism.” As a matter of fact, 
it does not profess to be a refutation of the critical 
conclusions, but simply calls for a revision of the 
theological position so as to allow a fuller appropriation 
of the light from Babylon. The good work done by 
the Wellhausen school is gladly acknowledged (p. 
108). The author does not deny the fact of develop- 
ment, but maintains that the idea of God in early Israel 
was not so simple as many critics seem to suppose. 
Fortunately Professor Baentsch has himself provided 
us with a brief summary of what he regards as the 
course of development in the religion of Israel. Here 
it is: 
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I. Already the Jahve of the pre-Mosaic time was 
no ordinary mountain God; as God of the moving 
region of the air and as astral God he had a more 
comprehensive significance, to which a higher repre- 
sentation of God could easily be linked. 

2. Moses was the founder of a religious or practical 
monotheism ; for him Jahve had substantially the place 
of the one true God; but he set this Jahve in a special 
relation to Israel, and enclosed him, so to speak, in the 
limits of a national religion. Thus the other gods 
were still in a certain measure recognised as gods of 
the peoples, only Israel declined all relation to them. 

3. The Jahve religion on Canaanite soil, and indeed 
in pre-prophetic times, has, through the taking up of 
Babylonian myths and speculations, developed a theo- 
retical or conceptional monotheism. This monotheism 
as a doctrine has run a long time alongside the 
nationally coloured monotheism without coming into 
harmony with it, and thus gaining influence for the 
religion of the people. 

The great prophets of the eighth century were the 
first to bring together Jahve, the world God, and the 
national Jahve, and gradually to fuse them into an 
organic unity. The most perfect fusion is shown in 
the prophecy of Deutero-Isaiah (p. 104). 

We have not space to criticise this in detail, we 
simply point out that it is a doctrine of development, 
that its author accepts the critical views as to the 
literature, and that he makes the idea of the God of 
the world to be brought in from outside instead of 
growing up within Israel. See article “Moses and | 
Monotheism,” by Dr. H. P. Smith, American Journal of 
Theology, July 1908. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Bacon, Zhe Genesis of Genests. 

» Lhe Triple Tradition of the Exodus, The 
Student Publishing Co., Hartford. 

Addis, Zhe Documents of the Hexateuch. David 
Nutt, London, 1892. 

Carpenter and Battersby, The Hevateuch. (“ Oxford 
Hex.”) Longmans, Green & Co., London. 

Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Kent, Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew 
History. (“The Student’s Old Testament.”) Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

McFadyen, The Messages of the Prophetic and 
Priestly Historians. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Lenormant, Beginnings of History. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1893. 

It is interesting to note that this book, which gives 
the analysis of Genesis accepted by the critics, was 
written by a specialist in ancient history and arche- 
ology. 

One of the most interesting books dealing with this 
subject is Westphal’s Les Sources du Pentateugue, 
vol. i. (Paris, 1888). It gives a sketch of the move- 
ment which culminated in the formation of “The 
Documentary’ Theory,” and presents the course of 
events in such a way as to show its dramatic character 
and the inevitable nature of the result. The student 
of this subject would do well to approach it first on 
the side of its history; he will thus be prepared both 
to realise its essential truth and to understand the 
modifications that are now in process. Fortunately 
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there are now many of these historical sketches avail- 
able (see Wellhausen on the Pentateuch in Encyc. 
Brit.); but the present writer must in this particular 
confess his obligation to Westphal, who, in a charming 
fashion, tells “how out of the bosom of tradition, to 
which the mass of the faithful were clinging, a doubt 
as to the authenticity of the Pentateuch could arise; 
how this doubt, timid and uncertain, found in the 
intellectual centres illumined by the Reformation the 
means of transforming itself into a scientific idea; how 
the discoveries of Astruc and the impulse of indepen- 
dent criticism made of this idea a burning question, 
which during more than a century was the scorn of 
science and kindled the passions of thinking men; 
finally, how criticism, pacified, finished by establishing 
agreement among exegetes as to an idea of the Mosaic 
books far removed from the data supplied by tradi- 
tion.” 
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The books referred to under Chapter II. 

An important contribution from the side of Philo- 
sophy is given by John Watson, M.A., LED; ina 
recent volume, entitled The Philosophical Basis of 
Religion. Maclehose, Glasgow, 1907. 

Survivals in Christianity, by C. J. Wood. Mac- 
millan, 1893. 

A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
by R. H: Charles, D.D, . A. & C. Black. 

The Problem of Suffering in the Old Ti estament, by 
A. S. Peake, M.A. Kelly, London. 

The Use of the Scriptures in T. heology, by W. N. 
Clarke, D.D. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER) XU, 


Ryle, Ox Holy Scripture and Criticism. London, 
Macmillan & Co. 

Ottley, Aspects of the Old Testament. (Bampton 
Lectures, 1897.) Longmans, Green & Co., London 
and New York. 

A. Stopford Brooke, The Old Testament and 
Modern Life. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Cheyne, Azds to the Devout Study of Criticism. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

As a specimen of good analytic work, reference may 
be made to a recent book on Jeremiah, by J. R. Gillie, 
a minister of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis. (Trans. Carruth.) 
The Open Court Co., Chicago. 

Peters, Early Hebrew Story. (“Crown Theol. 
Library.”) Williams & Norgate, London; G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Duff, Abraham. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 

Ryle, The Early Narratives of Genesis. Mac- 
millan. 

It scarcely seems necessary at this stage of our 
progress to construct a serious argument against the 
allegorical method. That method had its uses, and 
even radical critics are prepared to acknowledge that 
it was not a wilful perversity or an unmixed evil. But 
if criticism has any function at all, it is to enable us to 
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dispense with allegorical interpretations by patiently 
investigating the real nature of each story or poem. 
To speak of the first three chapters of Genesis as 
allegory (The Churchman’s Introduction) is misleading. 
Popular books, which in an easy fashion undertake to 
demolish the critics, are apt to turn to the ancient 
method as a relief from modern difficulties. The 
average man who does not know Hebrew may with 
safety be told that “whenever the word ‘man’ occurs 
in the Old Testament it is the Hebrew “Adam,” 
and that this word “literally signifies ‘earth’ and 
refers to the earthly man”; and he will be very much 
enlightened by the statement that “of course the 
generic man at the beginning was the Historic Adam 
who faced the problems of moral discipline.” But we 
have to confess that in no other realm of science do 
we meet with such attempts to settle great questions. 
H. A. Johnston, Bible Criticism and the Average Man, 
p. 93. Revell. 

Let the student read carefully a small volume,’ 7he 
Interpretation of the Bible, by Dr. Gilbert. Mac- 
millan., 

Dr. N. Schmidt in his volume, The Prophet of 
Nazareth, remarks on the allegorical method: “ It 
saved the Old Testament in its conflict with Greek 
thought,” but its disadvantage is that it “draws atten- 
tion away from grammatical sense, literary form, and 
historic setting, to a hidden meaning organically 
connected with the body of accepted doctrine. It 
finds the same unchanged ideas everywhere in the 
Scriptures. Its legacy is a certain inability to dis- 
tinguish between things that differ, an often un- 
conscious tendency to overlook inconsistencies and 
contradictions, a proneness to view ideas scattered 
through a literature extending over a thousand years 
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as integral parts of one system of thought, a lack of 
historic sense.” 


CHAPTER XLV: 


A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy. T.& T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 

W. G. Jordan, Prophetic Ideas and Ideals. Fleming 
H. Revell, New York and Toronto. 

W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

L. W. Batten, Te Hebrew Prophet. Methuen & Co., 
London. 

Cornill, The Prophets of Israel. The Open Court 
Co., Chicago. 

Sanders and Kent, The Messages of the Prophets. 
2 vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

With regard to this chapter, the statement should be 
carefully noted that no attempt is made to give even 
an incomplete sketch of the prophetic teaching such as 
may be found in the books mentioned above; the aim 
is merely to point to the great ethical contribution of 
the prophets, and to maintain that here there is a 
permanent element which, while it is taken up and 
transcended in Christianity, continues in its ancient 
form to be of the highest service to mankind. 
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TION. (Hras of Church History.) 6s. 

THE PARACLETE. The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 

Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. J 

PASCAL AND THE Port RoyYALists. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

WITNESSES TO CHRIST. A Contribution to Christian Apolo- 
getics. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Clarke (Professor W. N., D.D.)—Tue CuHrisTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
Gop. (International Theological Library.) 10s. 6d. i 

AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Seventeenth Edition. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. Post 8vo, 4s. 

WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CAN I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER? Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Concordance to the Greek Testament—Movu.ron (W. F., D.D.) and 
GuEpEn (A. S., M.A.). Second Edition. Crown 4to, 26s. net, 

Cooper and Maclean.—TuHeE TESTAMENT OF OUR LorD. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Prof. Coopmr, D.D., and’ Bishop MACLEAN. 8vo, 9s. 

Cremer (Professor)—BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON or New TEsTa- 
MENT GREEK. Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38s. 

Crippen (Rev. T. G.)—A PopuLar INTRODUCTION TO THE HIsToRY 
OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. 8vo, 9s. 

Curtiss (Dr. 8. I.)\—Franz Dexrrzscu: A Memorial Tribute. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Dahle (Bishop)—Lirz AFTER DraTH. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Dalman (Prof. G.)—TuE Worps or Jusus. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Davidson (Prof. A. B., D.D., LL.D.)\—An Intropuctory HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. With Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. 18th 
Hdition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A SYNTAX OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 3rd Ed., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

OLp TESTAMENT PropHECY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Tue THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. (International 
Theological Library.) 12s. 

—— THE CALLED oF Gop. With Biographical Introduction by 
A. Taytor Innus, M.A., Advocate, and Portraits. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

Waiting upon Gop. A Further and Final Selection of 

Sermons, Post 8vo, 6s. 

Tur EPISTLE TO THE Hesrews. Crown 8vyo, 2s. 6d. 
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Davidson, Dr. Samuel. Autobiography and Diary. Edited by his 
DAUGHTER. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Davidson (Prof. W. L., M.A., LL.D.)—Tur Stoic CREED. Post 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 
Davies (Principal D. C.)\—THE ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION OF 
Curist. Crown 8vo, 4s. Meat 
Deane (Wm., M.A.)—PseuDEPIGRAPHA: The Books which influenced 
our Lord and the Apostles. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Deissmann (Dr. Adolf)—Bretz Stupies. Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
New LIGHT oN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
Delitzsch (Prof.)—SystTem oF BIBLICAL PsyCHOLOGY, 8vo, 6s. net ; 
New CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; PSALMs, 3 vols., 18s. 
net; PROVERBS, 2 vols., 12s. net; Sone oF SOLOMON AND ECCLESIASTES, 
6s. net; IsArAH, Fourth Edition, rewritten, 2 vols., 12s. net; HEBREWS, 
2 vols., 12s. net. 
* * Any Four Volumes may be had at original Subscription price of 21s. net. 
Deussen (Prof. P.\—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS, The 
Religion and Philosophy of India. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Dictionary of the Bible, A. (See page 2.) 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, 
D.D. In Two Volumes. Cloth, 21s. net; in half-morocco, 26s. net. 
Dods (Principal Marcus)—Tsr Brste: Its ORIGIN AND NATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Dods (Marcus, M.A.)—-FoORERUNNERS OF DANTE. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Déllinger (Dr.)—DECLARATIONS AND LETTERS ON THE VATICAN 
Decrees, 1869-1887. Authorised Translation. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Dorner (Professor)—HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. Five vols. Subscription price, 26s. 3d. net. 
SysTEM OF CHRISTIAN DoctrRINE. Subscription price, 21s. net. 
SysTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETuHIcs. 8vo, 14s. 
Driver (Prof. §. B., D.D.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. (Inter. Theol. Lib.) 8th Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 
DEUTERONOMY: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
(International Critical Commentary.) Third Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 
Drummond (R. J., D.D.)—THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC 
TEACHING TO THE TEACHING oF CHRIST. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Du Bose (Prof. W. P., D.D.)—THr EcumenicaL Councits. (Eras 
of Church History.) 6s. 
Duff (Prof. David, D.D.)—Tur Earty CuuRCH. 8vo, 12s. 
Dyke (Paul Van)—TnHeE AGE OF THE RENASCENCE. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Van Dyke. (Hras of Church History.) 6s. 
Dykes (Principal Oswald, D.D.)—THe Curistran MINISTER AND 
His DutrEs. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE DIVINE WORKER IN CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 
P [In the Press. 
Eadie (Professor)—CoMMENTARIES ON St. PAuL’s EPISTLES TO THE 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, CoLosstans. New and Revised Editions, Edited 
by Rev. Wm. Younc, M.A. Three vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each ; 07 set, 188. net. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, 
D.D. In Ten Vols. Vol. I. now ready, in cloth, "28s, net; half-leather. 
34s, net. May also be had in Twelve Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Eras of the Christian Church—Now complete in Ten Volumes— 
Du Boss (Prof. W. P., D.D.)—The Ecumenical Councils. 6s. 
WaTERMAN (L., D.D.)—The Post-Apostolic Age. 6s. 
DyxeE (Pav Van)—The Age of the Renascence. 6s. 
Locke (Cuinton, D.D.)—The Age of the Great Western Schism. 6s. 
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Eras of the Christian Church—continued 
Lupiow (J. M., D.D.)—The Age of the Crusades. 6s. 
Vincent (Prof. M. R., D.D.)—The Age of Hildebrand. 6s. 
Cuark (Prof. W. R., LL.D., D.C.L.)—The Anglican Reformation. 6s, 
WELLs (Prof. C. L.)—The Age of Charlemagne. 6s. 
Barrer (Prof. J. Vernon, M.A.)—The Apostolic Age. 6s. 
Waker (Prof, W., Ph.D., D.D.)—The Protestant Reformation. 6s. 


Ernesti— BIpLicaLINTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT. Two vols.,8s. 

Ewald (Heinrich)—Hrsrew Syntax. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Expository Times. Edited by James HastTines, D.D. Monthly, 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free, 6s. 

Fairweather (W., D.D.)—THE BACKGROUND OF THE GosPELS; or, Juda- 
ism in the Period between the Old and New Testaments. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

ORIGEN AND GREEK PatRistic THEOLOGY. 3s. 

Falconer (J. W., B.D.)—FRom APOSTLE TO PRIEST. A Study of 
Early Church Organisation. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Ferries (Rev. George, D.D.)—THE GRrowTH oF CHRISTIAN FAIrH. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Fisher (Prof. G. P., D.D., LL.D.)—H1story of CHRISTIAN DoctTRINE. 
(International Theological Library.) Second Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Fleming (Prof. J. Dick, M.A.)—ISRAEL’s GoLpEN AGE. (Bible Class 
Handbook.) Price 1s. 6d. 

Forbes (J. T., M.A.)—Socraves. (In the Series of the World’s 
Epoch-Makers.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Foreign Theological Library—Four Volumes for One Guinea. De- 


tailed List on application. 
Forrest (D. W., D.D.)—THE CHRIST OF History AND OF Ex- 


PERIENCE. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 4 ae 
_ Tak AUTHORITY oF Curist. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Funcke (Otto)—Tuz Wor Lp or FAITH AND THE EVERYDAY WORLD, 
as displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Garvie (Prin. A. E., D.D.)—Tut RitscHLIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Ed., 8vo, 9s. 
Geden (Prof. A. S., D.D.)—OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Hesrew Bret. With Fourteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net: 
Geere (H. Valentine)—By NILE AND Euparates. <A Record of 

Discovery and Adventure. Demy 8vo, price 8s. 6d. net. 
Gladden (Washington, D.D., LL.D.) THe CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND 
HE WoRKING OnurcH. (International Theol. Library.) Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Gloag (Patou J., D.D.)—THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
EXEGETICAL STUDIES. Crown 8Vv0, 5s. 
Godet (Prof. F.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE New TESTAMENT— 


I. Tur Errstuus or St. Pavn. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Il. Tus Gosprt CoLLEcTION, AND St. MarrHew’s Gospen. 8vo, 6s. net. 


___. COMMENTARY ON St. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 
_._— COMMENTARY ON ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 
CoMMENTARY ON EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 
CoMMENTARY ON 18T EPISTLE TO CORINTHIANS. 2 vols. 8vo, 


12s. net. iiss : 
* * Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21s. net. 


____"*DereNcE oF THE CHRISTIAN Faitu. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Goebel (Siegfried) —THu PARABLES OF JESUS. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Gordon (Prof. Alex. R.)—THe Earty TRADITIONS OF GENESIS. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
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Gould (Prof. E. P., D.D.)—Sr. Marx. (International Critical 
Commentary.) Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Graham (David)—Tue Grammar OF PuHILosopHy. A Study of 
Scientific Method. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Gray (Prof. G. Buchanan, D.D.)—Numeers. (International Critical 
Commentary.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Gregory (Prof. C. R.)—THEe CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. (International Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Grimm’s GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON oF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by JoserpH H. THayzr, D.D. Demy 4to, 36s. 

Guyot (Arnold, LL.D.)—Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Gwatkin (Prof. H. M., D.D.)—THe KNOWLEDGE oF GOD AND ITs 
HIsToRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. net. 

Tue Eve FoR SPIRITUAL THINGS. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Hagenbach (Dr. K. R.)—History oF DOCTRINES. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Halcombe (Rev. J. J., M.A.)—Wuat THINK WE OF THE GOSPELS ? 3s. 6d. 

Hall (Newman, D.D.)—DivinE BroTHERHOOD. 3rd Ed., cr. 8vo, 4s. 

Hamilton (T., D.D.)—Bryonp THE Stars; or, Heaven, its Inhabitants, 
Occupations, and Life. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Harper (Pres. W. R., Ph.D.)—Amos anD HosgEa. (International 
Critical Commentary.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Harris (8., D.D.)—Gop THE CREATOR AND LorD oF ALL. Two 
vols. post 8vo, 16s. 

Hastie (The late Prof.)—THroLocy OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
Its FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES (Croall Lectwres). Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY. For Young Ministers 
and Students. 1s. 6d. net. 

Heard (Rev. J. B., M.A.)—THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN. Cr. 8yo0, 6s. 
OLD AND New Tueotoey. AConstructiveCritique. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
ALEXANDRIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN THEOLOGY CONTRASTED. 

The Hulsean Lectures, 1892-98. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hefele (Bishop)—A History oF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. 
Vol. I., to A.D. 325. Vol. II., a.p. 326 to 429, Vol. III., a.p. 431 to the close 
of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. Vol. IV., A.p. 451 to 680. Vol. V., A.v. 
626 to 787. 8vo, 12s. each. 

Henderson (Rev. H. F., M.A.)—TuHe RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES OF 
ScorLanp. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

Hengstenberg (Professor) COMMENTARY ON PSALMS, 3 vols. 8vo, 
18s. net; EccLESIASTES, ETC., 8vo, 6s. net; EZEKIEL, 8vo, 6s. net; THE 
GENUINENESS OF DANIEL, ETC., 8vo, 6s. net; History oF THE KINGDOM 
oF Gop, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 4 
vols., 21s. net; Sr. JoHn’s GosPEL, 2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 

*,,* Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21s. net. ’ 
Herkless (Prof. J., D.D.)\—FRANCIS AND DomInic. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Heron (Prof. James, D.D.)—A Snort History oF PURITANISM. For 

Guilds and Bible Classes. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

Herzog—ENcycLop#pIA oF LIvING DIVINES, ETC., OF ALL DzE- 
NOMINATIONS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. (Supplement to Herzog’s Encyclo- 

.. pedia.) Imp, 8vo, 8s. 

Hill (Rev. J. Hamlyn, D.D.)—Sr. EPHRAEM THE SYRIAN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Hodgson (Geraldine, B.A.)— PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
Imperial 16mo (8 x 6), 4s. 6d. net. 

Hodgson (Principal J. M., M.A., D.Sc., D.D.)—TuHEoLocia PECTORIS : 
Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Holborn (Alfred, M.A.)—THE PENTATEUCH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 
A Simple Introduction to the Pentateuch on the Lines of the Higher 
Criticism. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. E 

Holborn (I. B. Stoughton.)—TuHe ARCHITECTURES OF THE RELIGIONS 
or EUROPE. [In the Press. 

Hudson (Prof. W. H.)—Rovusszav, AND NATURALISM IN LIFE AND 
THouGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Inge (W. R., D.D.)—Farra anp Know ence. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Innes (A. D., M.A.)—CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Innes (A. Taylor)—Tue TriaL or Jesus CHRIST. In its Legal 
Aspect. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

International Critical Commentary. 

Gray (Prof. G. Bucuanan, D.D.)—Numbers. 12s. 
Driver (Prof. S. R., D.D.)—Deuteronomy. 12s. 
Moors (Prof. G. F., D.D.)—Judges. 12s. ' 
Smirx (Prof. H. P., D.D.)—Samuel. 12s. 
Paron (Prof. L. B., Ph.D.)—Esther. 10s. 6d. 
Brieas (Prof. C. A., D.D.)—Psalms. 2 vols, 21s. 
Toy (Prof. C. H., D.D.)—Proverbs. 12s, 
Barron (Prof. G. A.)—Ecclesiastes. 8s. 6d. 
Harper (Pres. W. R.)—Amos and Hosea. 12s. 
Aten (W. C., M.A.)—St. Matthew. 12s. 
Goutp (Prof. E. P., D.D.)—St. Mark. 10s. 6d. 
PrummeEr (ALFRED, D.D.)—St. Luke. 12s. 
Sanpay (Prof. W., D.D.) and HEADLAM (Prin. A. C., D.D.)—Romans, 12s, 
Axgsort (Prof, T. K., B.D., D. Lit.)—Ephesians and Colossians. 10s. 6d, 
Vincent (Prof. M. R., D.D.)—Philippians and Philemon. 8s. 6d. 
Bice (Prof. C., D.D.)—St. Peter and St. J ude. 10s. 6d. 
International Theological Library. 
Davrpson (Prof. A. B.)—Theology of the Old Testament. 12s. 
Driver (Prof. 8. R., D.D.)—An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. 12s. 
Smrru (Prof. H. P.)—Old Testament History. 12s. 
Smyta (Newman, D.D.)—Christian Ethics. 10s. 6d. . 
Bruce (Prof. A. B., D.D.)—Apologetics. 10s. 6d. 
CLARKE (Prof. W. Newton, D.D.)—The Christian Doctrine of God. 10s. 6d. 
Fisuer (Prof. G. P., D.D., LL. D.)—History of Christian Doctrine. 12s. 
Aun (Prof. A. V. G., D.D.)—Christian Institutions. 12s. 
MoGirrert (Prof. A. C., Ph.D.)—The Apostolic Age. 12s, 
GLADDEN (WasuineTon, D.D.)—The Christian Pastor. 10s. 6d. 
Grecory (Prof. C. R.)—The Canon and Text of the New Testament. 12s. 
Srevens (Prof. G. B., D.D.)—The Theology of the New Testament, 12s. 
The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. 12s. 
Rarny (Prin. R.)—The Ancient Catholic Church. 12s, 
Aprnsy (Principal W. F., D.D.)—The Greek and Eastern Churches. 12s. 
Lrnpsay (Prin.)—The Reformation. 2 vols, 21s. 

Iverach (Princ. James, D.D.)—DESCARTES, SPINOZA, AND THE NEw 
PurLosopHy. Crown 8vo, 3s. ne, 

Janet (Paul)—FINAL CAUSES. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Tur THEORY oF Morais. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Johns (C. H. W., M.A.)—THE OLDEST CODE OF LAWS IN THE WORLD. 
The Code of Laws promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, B.c. 2285- 


2242. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN Laws, CoNTRACTS, AND LETTERS. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
Johnstone (P. De Lacy, M.A.)—MUHAMMAD AND HIS PowER. 3s. 


Jordan (Rev. Louis 8., B.D.)—CoMPARATIVE RELIGION: Its Genesis 
and Growth, Introduction. by Principal Batraarry, D.D. 8vo, 12s.. net.. 
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Jordan (Prof. W. G., D.D.)—BipLicaL CRITICISM AND MODERN 
TuouGur ; or, The Old Testament in the Life of To-day. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Kaftan (Prof. J.. D.D.)—Tux TRuTH oF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Authorised Translation. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Kant—Pui.osopuy oF Law. Trans. by W. Hastize,D.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS, ETc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Kennedy (James, D.D.)—THE NoTE-LINE IN THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Keil. (Prof.)—PENTATEUCH, 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net; JOSHUA, JUDGES, 
AND Ruta, 8vo, 6s. net; SAMUEL, 8vo, 6s. net; KiNGs, 8vo, 6s. net; 
CHRONICLES, 8vo, 6s. net; Ezra, NEHEMIAH, EsTHER, 8vo, 6s. net; 
JEREMIAH, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; EzmxKIEL, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; DANIEL, 
8vo, 6s. net; Minor PROPHETS, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net ; INTRODUCTION TO 
THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 
net; HANDBOOK oF BiBLicAL ARCHHOLOGY, 2 vols. 8yo, 12s. net. 

*,* Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21s. net. 
Keymer (Rev. N., M.A.)—Notss oN GENESIS. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
Kilpatrick (Prof. T. B., D.D.)—CurisTIAN CHARACTER. 2s. 6d. 
Konig (Dr. Ed.)—THE Exiues’ Book oF ConsoLATION (Deutero-Isaiah). 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Konig (Dr. F. E.)—Tne RELicious History oF IsRAEL. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Krause (F. C. F.)—Tse Ipeau or Humanity. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Krummacher (Dr. F. W.)—Davin, THE Kine oF IsRAEL. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kurtz (Prof.)—HanbDBooxk oF CHURCH HisrTory (from 1517). 8vo,7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE OLD CovENANT, Three vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Ladd (Prof. G. T.)—THE DocTRINE oF SACRED ScRIPTURE. Two 
vols. 8vo, 1600 pp., 24s. 

Laidlaw (Prof. J., D.D.)—THE BrsLE DocTRINE OF MAN. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lambert (Rev. J. C., D.D.)—THE SacRAMENTS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

Lane (Laura M.)—Lirz or ALEXANDER VINET. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lange (J. P., D.D.)—THrE Lire oF our Lorp JEsus Curist. Edited 

i by Marcus Dons, D.D. 2nd Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 28s. net. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Edited 


by Puinip Scnarr, D.D. Op Testament, 14 vols. ; Nuw TESTAMENT, 10 
vols. ; ApooryPHA, 1 vol. Subscription price, net, 15s. each. 


St. MATTHEW AND St. Mark, 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net; St. LUKE, 
2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; Sr. Joun, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s, net. 
*," Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21s. net. 
Law (Rev. Robert, B.D.)—Tue Tests or Lire. A Study of the 
First Epistle of St. John. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Le Camus (E., Bishop of La Rochelle)—Tux CHILDREN oF NAZARETH. 
Feap. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 
Lechler (Prof. G. V., D.D.)—Tur Apostotic aND Post-APOSTOLIC 
Times. Their Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. 2 vols. cr, 8vo, 16s. 
Lehmann (Pastor)—ScENES FROM THE LIFE oF Jesus. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lendrum (Rev. Robert A.)\—AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 
_ An Aid to Sunday School Teachers. 6d. net. 
Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.)—Tur Srx Days or CREATION. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Lidgett (Rev. J. Scott)—Tuz FarHernoop or Gop IN CHRISTIAN 
; TRUTH AND LIFE, 8vo, 8s, net. 
Lilley (J. P., D.D.)—Tne Lorp’s Supper: Its Origin, Nature, and 
_.., Use. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Lillie (Arthur)—Buppua aND BuppHism. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Lindsay (Prin. T. M., D.D.)—History or THE REFORMATION. In 
2 vols. 21s. (International Theological Inbrary.) 
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Lindsay (Prin. T. M., D.D.)—LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMA- 
TION. Crown 8yo, 8s. 

Lisco (F. G.)—PARABLES OF JESUS EXPLAINED. F cap. 8vo, 5s. 

Locke (Clinton, D.D.)—Tue AcE oF THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM. 
(Lras of Church History.) 6s. 

Lotze (Hermann)—Microcosmus: An Essay concerning Man and his 
relation to the World. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo (1450 pp.), 24s. 

Ludlow (J. M., D.D.)—THE AGE oF THE CRUSADES. (Hras of 
Church History.) 6s. 

Luthardt (Prof.)—ComMMENTARY ON St. JoHN’s GosPEL. 3 vols. 
8vo, 18s. net. 

HIistoRy OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 8vo, 6s. net. 

APOLOGETIC LECTURES ON THE FUNDAMENTAL (7 Ed.), SAVING 
(5 Ed.), Moran Trutus or Curistianiry (4 Hd.). 3 vols. er. 8vo, 6s. each, 

Macdonald—INTRODUCTION TO PENTATEUCH. Two vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 

- CREATION AND THE FALL. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Macgregor (Rev. G. H. C., M.A.)—So Great SALvATIon. Cr. 32mo, ls. 

Macgregor (W. M., D.D.)—JxEsus CHRIST THE Son oF Gop. Ser- 
mons and Interpretations. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Macpherson (Rev. John, M.A.)—CoMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

McCosh (Principal James, of Princeton), Life of. 8vo, 9s. 
McGiffert (Prof. A. C., Ph.D.)—History oF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
Avostonio AcE. (International Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. Post 8vo, 4s. net. 
M‘Hardy (G., D.D.)—SavonaroLa. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
M‘dIntosh (Rev. Hugh, M.A.)—Is Curist INFALLIBLE AND THE 
Brste True? Third Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
Mackintosh (Prof. R., D.D.)—HEGEL AND HEGELIANISM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Martensen (Bishop)—CHRISTIAN DocMATIcs. 8vo, 6s. net. 
CHRISTIAN Eruics. (GENERAL — INDIVIDUAL — SOCIAL.) 
Three vols. 8vo, 6s. net each. 
Matheson (Geo., D.D.)—GRowTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY, from 
the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. Two vols. 8yo, 21s. 
Meyer (Dr.) — CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARIES ON THE 
New TEsTaMENT. Twenty vols. 8vo. Subscription price, £5, 5s. net ; 
selection of Four Volumes at Subscription price of 21s. ; Non-Subscription 
price, 10s. 6d. each volume, 
Sr. Matruew, 2 vols.; Marx anp Luks, 2 vols.; Sr. JoHN, 2 vols. ; 
Acts, 2 vols.; RoMANS, 2 vols. ; CORINTHIANS, 2 vols.; GALATIANS, one vol. ; 
EPHESIANS AND PHILEMON, one vol.; PHILIPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS, one vol.; 
THESSALONIANS (Dr. Liinemann), one vol. ; THE PASTORAL EpisTLes (Dr. 
Huther), one vol. ; Huprews (Dr. Liinemann), one vol. ; ST. JAMES AND Sr. 
Joun’s EpistiEs (Huther), one vol. ; PETER AND JUDE (Dr. Huther), one vol. 
Michie (Charles, M.A.)—BIBLE WORDS AND PHRASES. 18mo, ls. 
Milligan (George, D.D.)—THE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
Hesrews. Post 8yo, 6s. 
Milligan (Prof. W., D.D.)—THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Milligan (Prof. W., D.D.) and Moulton (W. F., D.D.) — Com- 
MENTARY ON THE GospEL or St. Joun. Imp. 8vo, 9s. 
Moffatt (James, D.D.)—Tue LITERATURE OF THE New TESTAMENT. 
(International Theological Library.) In Preparation. ‘ 
Moore (Prof. G. F., D.D.)—Jupcxs. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) Second Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 
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Moulton (James H., D.Litt.\—A Grammar oF NEw TESTAMENT 
GREEK. Part I. "The Prolegomena. Second Edition, 8s. net. Part II. 
(In the Press.) 


Moulton (W. F., D.D.) and Geden (A. S., M.A.)—A CoNCORDANCE 
TO THE Greek TESTAMENT. Crown 4to, 26s. net, and 31s. 6d. net. 
Muirhead (Dr. Lewis A.)—Tur Times or Curist. New Edition. 

With Map. 2s. 
Miller (Dr. Julius)—Tux CuristIAN DocTRINE OF SIN. 2 vols., 12s. net. 
Murray (Prof. J. Clark, D.D.)—A HanDBooK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
Naville (Ernest)—Tue PROBLEM OF EviL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
THECuHRIST. Translated by Rev. T.J.DEspris. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
MoveErN Puysics. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Neander (Dr.)—Cuurcn History. Eight vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. net. 
Nicoll (W. Robertson, M.A., LL.D.)—THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 
New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
Novalis—Hymns aND THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Oehler (Prof.)—THrOLOGY oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 2 vols., 12s. net. 
Oosterzee (Dr. Van)—Tur YEAR OF SALVATION. Two vols., 6s. each. 
Mosss: A Biblical Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Orelli (Dr. C. von)—OLp TESTAMENT PROPHECY ; COMMENTARY ON 


IsatAH ; JEREMIAH ; THE TWELVE Minor Propuets. 4 vols. Subscription 
price, 21s, net; separate vols., 6s. net, each. 


Orr (Prof. James, D.D.)—Davip Hume. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Owen (Dr. John)—Works. Best and only Complete Edition. Edited 


by Rev. Dr. Gootp. Twenty-four vols. 8vo, Subscription price, £4, 4s. 
The ‘ Hebrews’ may be had separately, in seven vols., £1, 5s. net. 


Palestine, Map of. Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and 
Prof. G. A. Smrtu, M.D., D.D. With complete Index. Scale—4 Miles to 
an Inch. In eloth, 10s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers, varnished, 15s. 

Paton (Prof. L. B., Ph.D.)—Tue Book or EsTHER. (International 
Critical Commentary.) Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Patrick (Rev. Principal W., D.D.)—JamMEs THE BROTHER OF OUR 
Lorp. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Paulin (George) No SrruGGLe FoR EXISTENCE, No NATURAL 
SrLEction. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Pui.ip 
Scuarr, D.D. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I1.—THE Synoprican 
Gosprts. Vol. II].—St. JoHn’s GOSPEL, AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
me III.—Romans To PurtEmMon. In three vols. imperial 8yo, 12s. 6d. 
each, 

Plummer (Alfred, D.D.)—Sr. Luxn. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 

‘ENGLISH CHURCH History, 1509-1575. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH History, 1575-1649. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH History, 1649-1702. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

Profeit (Rev. W., M.A.)—THE CREATION OF MaTTER; or, Material 
Elements, yoldtien) and Creation. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

Piinjer (Bernhard) —History OF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION FROM THE REFORMATION To Kant. 8vo, 16s. 

Purves (Rev. Dr. D.)—Tuu Lire EVERLASTING. Crown 8vo, 4s. net, 

Rainy (Principal) —Detivery AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Dootrine, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THe AncreNT CatTHotic CHuRrcH. (International Theo- 

logical Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 
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Rashdall (Rev. H.,.D.C.L.)—Curistus IN ECcLESIA. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Reid (Rev. John, M.A.)—Jusus anp Nicopemus. A Study in 
Spiritual Life. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Reusch (Prof.)—NatTuRE AND THE BIBLE: Lectures on the Mosaic 
History of Creation in relation to Natural Science. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Reuss (Professor)—HIsTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW 

_. TESTAMENT. 640 pp. 8vo, 15s. 

Riehm (Dr. E.)—MeEssIANnic PropHEecy. New Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Ritchie (Prof. D. G., M.A.)—Puato. . Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Ritschl (Albrecht, D.D.)—Tue Curistian Docrringe oF JUSTINI- 
CATION AND RECONCILIATION. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 

Ritter (Carl) —ComPaARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 4 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Ross (C.)—Our Faruer’s Kinepom; or, The Lord’s Prayer. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Ross (D. M., D.D.)—THE TEACHING oF Jesus, (Bible-Class Handbooks.) 2s. 

Rothe (Prof.)—SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Rutherfurd (Rev. John, B.D.)—Svr. Pau.’s EPISTLES TO CoLossz 
AnD Laopicna. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Saisset-—MANUAL or MoDERN PANTHEISM. Two vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Salmond (Princ. 8. D. F., D.D.)—THEe CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
ImmorratitTy. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 

Sanday (Prof. W., D.D.) and Headlam (Principal A. C.,D.D.)— ROMANS. 
(International Critical Commentary.) Third Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Sanday (Prof. W.)—OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


Sarolea (Charles, D.Litt.)—NEWMAN AND HIS INFLUENCE ON RE- 
LIGious Lir—E AND THouGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H., LL.D.)—-THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND 
BABYLONIA. Post 8vo, 8s. net. 

Schaff (Professor)—HisToRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. (New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged.) Six ‘Divisions,’ in 2 vols. 
each, extra 8vo. 

1, AposToLic CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100, 2 vols. 21s. 2. ANTE-NICENE, 
A.D. 100-325, 2 vols., 21s. 38. NICENE AND Post-NIcENE, A.D. 325-600, 
2 vols., 21s. 4. MEDImvAL, A.D. 590-1073, 2 yols., 21s. 5. THE Swiss 
REFORMATION, 2 vols., extra demy 8vo, 21s, 6. Tur GeRMAN REFORMA- 
TION, 2 vols., extra demy 8vo, 21s. 

Schleiermacher’s CuristMAS Eve. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
Schubert (Prof. H. Von., D.D.)—TuHE GOosPEL OF Sr. Perer. Synoptical 
Tables. With Translation and Critical Apparatus. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
Schultz (Hermann)—O.pD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. Two vols. 18s. net. 


Schiirer (Prof.)—HisTory or THE JEWISH PEOPLE. Five vols. Sub- 


scription price, 26s. 8d. net. 
* * Index. In separate Volume. 2s. 6d. net. 


Schwartzkopff (Dr. P.)—Tu Propuectss or Jesus CHRIST. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


5 

Scott (Prof. Ernest F., .D.D)—Tue FourrH GosPzL: Its Purpose 
and Theology. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Scott (Jas., M.A., D.D.)—PrincipLes or NEw TESTAMENT QUOTATION 
EsTABLISHED AND APPLIED TO BIBLICAL CRITICISM. Cr. 8vo, 2nd Kdit., 4s. 

Scott (Rev. Robert, D.D.)—THE PAULINE EPISTLES. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Seaver (Rev. R. W., B.D.)—To CHRIST THROUGH Criticism. Post 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. : 

Sell(K., D.D.)—THE CHURCH IN THE MrrRoR OF HISTORY. Cr. 8vo, 38.6. 
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Shaw (& D., D.D.)\—Tue Pauzine Episties: Introductory and 
Expository Studies. 8vo, 8s. net. 

Shedd—Dogmatic THEOLOGY. Three vols. ex. 8vo, 37s. 6d. 

Sime (James, M.A.)—Wituiam HerscHEL aND HIS WorK. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 

Simon (Prof.)—RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Smeaton (Oliphant, M.A.)—Tue MeEpici AND THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. 35. 

Smith (Prof. H. P., D.D.)—I. anp II. SamuEL. (International Critical 
Commentary.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. (International Theological Library.) 12s. 

Smith (Professor Thos., D.D.)—Mzp1zvAL Missions. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

— Evcun: His Lire anp System. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Smyth (John, M.A., D.Ph,)—TrurH anpD Reauiry. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Smyth (Newman, D.D.)—Curistian Eruics. (International Theo- 
logical Library.) Third Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Snell (F. J., M.A.)—WeEsLEY AND MerTHopism. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Somerville (Rev. D., D.D.)—Sr. PavuL’s CoNCEPTION OF CHRIST. 9s. 

Stahlin (Leonh.)—Kant, LOTZE, AND RITSCHL. 8vo, 9s. 

Stalker (Prof. Jas., D.D.)—Lire or Curist. Large Type Edition, 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Lirz or St. Pauu. Large Type Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Stanton (V. H., D.D.)—Tue JEwisH AND THE CHRISTIAN MESSIAH. 
A Study in the Earliest History of Christianity. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Stead (F. H.)—Tue Kinepom oF Gop. ls. 6d. 

Steinmeyer (Dr. F. L.)—Tne Mrracies oF OuR LorpD. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Stevens (Prof. G. B., D.D.)—Tue THEOLOGY oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
(International Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. (International 
Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Stier (Dr. Rudolph)—On THE WorpDs oF THE LorpD JzEsus. Eight 
vols. 8vo, Subscription price £2, 2s. net. Separate volumes, price 6s. net. 

THE WoRDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR, AND COMMENTARY ON 

THE EPISTLE oF ST. JAMES. 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLES EXPOUNDED. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Stirling (Dr. J. Hutchison)—PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. Post 8vo, 9s. 

ee —— DARWINIANISM: Workmen and Work. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Wuat zis THOUGHT? 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Strachan (Rev. J., M.A.)—Heprew IDEALS; from the Story of the 
Patriarchs. PartI.2s. Part II. 2s. Two Parts bound in One Volume, 3s. net. 

Tholuck (Prof.)—THE EPIstLEe TO THE Romans. Two vols. feap. 8vo, 8s. 

Thomson (Rev. E, A.)—MEMORIALS OF A MINISTRY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Thomson (Prof. J. Arthur, M.A.)—TuHr Brete oF Nature. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Tophel (Pastor G.)—TuHr Work oF THE Hoty Spirit. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Toy (Prof. C. H., D.D.\—Proverss. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) Post 8vo, 12s. : 

Troup (Rev. G. Elmslie, M.A..—Worps To YouNG CHRISTIANS : 


Being Addresses to Young Communicants. On antique laid paper, chaste 
binding, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
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Ullmann (Dr. Carl)—Tux SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Urwick (W., M.A.)—THE SERVANT oF JEHOVAH: A Commentary 
upon Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12; with Dissertations upon Isaiah xl.-lxvi. 8vo, 3s. 
Vinet (Life and Writings of). By L. M. Lang. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vincent (Prof. M. R., D.D.)—Tue Ace or HILDEBRAND. (ras of 
Church History.) 6s. 
PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) Second Edition, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Walker (Dawson, M.A., D.D.)—TxHe Girr or Tonauss, and other 
Essays. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Walker (James, of Carnwath)—Essays, PAPERS, AND SERMONS. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 
Walker (J.. D.D.)—THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGIANS OF SCOTLAND. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 
Walker (Prof. W., D.D.)—Tur Prorestant REFORMATION. (Eras 
of Church History.) 68. 
Walker (Rev. W. L.)—THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, 9s. 
THE Cross AND THE KINGDOM. 8vo, 9s. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM AND A SPIRITUAL Monism. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
Tue TEACHING OF CHRIST IN ITS PRESENT APPEAL. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Tue GospEL OF RECONCILIATION. Post 8vo. [In the Press. 
WHat Aapout THE NEw THEOLOGY? Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Warfield (B. B., D.D.)—Tue Ricur or Sysrematic THEOLOGY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. j 
Waterman (L., D.D.)—Tue Post-Apostotic AcE. (ras of Church 
History.) 6s. 
Watt (W. A., M.A., D.Ph.)—Tue THnory oF CONTRACT IN ITS SOCIAL 
Licut. 8vo, 3s. 
A Srupy oF SoctaL Moratity. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Weiss (Prof.)—BrsticaL THEoLocy or New TEstaMENT. 2 Vols. 
12s. net. 
Lire oF Curist. Three vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 
Welch (Rev. A. C., B.D.)—ANSELM AND HIS WoRK. 3s. 
Wells (Prof. C. L.)—Tue AGE oF CHARLEMAGNE. (Eras of the 
Christian Church.) 6s. 
Wendt (H. H., D.D.)—TuE TEACHING OF JESUS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Tie GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. JOHN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Wenley (R. M.)—ConTeMporarRY THEOLOGY AND THEISM. Crown 
8vo, 48. 6d. 
Williams (BE. F., D.D.)—CuristTiAN LIFE IN GERMANY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Wilson (John, M.A., D.D.)\—How GoD HAS SPOKEN: The Five 
Stages of Divine Revelation. [In the Press. 
Woods (F. H., B.D.)—Tue Hore oF ISRAEL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Workman (Prof. G. C.)—TueE TEXT OF JEREMIAH; or, A Critical Investi- 
gation of the Greek and Hebrew, etc. Post 8vo, 9s. 
Worsley (Rev. F. W.)—THE FourTH GosPEL AND THE SYNOPTISTS. 
[In the Press. 
Zahn (Prof. Theodor)—BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WoRD oF Gop. 
Sermons. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
__.. An INTRODUCTION To THE NEw TrstamEeNntT. In Three 
Volumes. [In the Press, 
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Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. 


Edited by Principal Marcus Dons, D.D., and AtexanpER WuyTE, DID 


‘I name specially the admirable Handbooks for Bible Classes issued by T. & T. Clark of Edin- 
burgh. They are very cheap, and among them are some books unsurpassed in their kind.’—Dr. 


W. Rogerson Nicout in the British Weekly. 


‘Sound, intelligible, and sometimes brilliantly written handbooks, packed with wisdom and 


knowledge.’—Methodist Recorder. 


COMMENTARIES— 


Pe, Marcus Dops, D.D. Genesis. 

Se 

JAMES MACGREGOR, 
Vols. 2s. each. 

Principal Douezas, D.D. Joshua, 1s. 6d. 
Judges. ls. 3d. 

Professor J. G. Murry, LL.D. Chron- 
icles. ls. 6d. 

Rev. James AITKEN, M.A. The Book 
of Job. 1s. 6d. 

Principal Marcus Dops, D.D. Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. 2s. 

Principal Doveras, D.D. Obadiah to 
Zephaniah. ls. 6d. 

Principal T. M. Linpsay, D.D. Mark. 

2s. 6d. 


D.D. Exodus, 2 


GENERAL 


Professor JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
The Life of Christ. 1s. 6d. 
The Life of St. Paul. ls. 6d. 
(Large-type Editions, 3s. 6d. each.) 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
The Shorter Catechism, 2s. 6d. 
Professor J. 8. CanpLIsH, D.D. : 
The Christian Sacraments. ls. 6d. 
The Christian Doctrine of God. 
Is. 6d. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit. 1s. 6d. 
The Biblical Doctrine of Sin. Is. 6d. 
Norman L. WALKER, D.D. 
Scottish Church History. 1s. 6d. 
Rev. W. D. THomson, M.A. 
The Christian Miracles and the 
Conclusions of Science. 2s. 
GrorcE SmiTH, LL.D., F.R.G.S., C.LE. 
History of Christian Missions. 
2s, 6d. 
ARCHIBALD HenpERSON, D.D. 
Palestine: Its Historical Geography. 
With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Principal T. M. Linpsay, D.D. 
The Reformation. 2s. 
Rev. JoHN MacrHerson, M.A. 
The Sum of Saving Knowledge. 
1s. 6d. 
The Confession of Faith. 2s. 
Presbyterianism. ls. 6d. 
Professor BINNIE, D.D. 
The Church. ls. 6d. 
Professor T. B. Kinpatrick, D. D. 


Butler’s Three Sermons on Human | 


Nature. ls. 6d. 


i 
| 


Principal T. M. Linpsay, D.D. St. Luke, 


2 Vols. 38s. 3d. (Vol. I. 2s.; Vol. II. 
1s, 3d.) 
GEORGE ReITH, D.D. St. John, 2 Vols. 
2s. each, 
Principal T. M. Linpsay, D.D, Acts. 
2 Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
Principal Brown, D.D. Romans. 2s. 
James Macerecor, D.D. Galatians. 
1s. 6d. 
Prof. J. 8. Canpuisa, D.D. Ephesians. 
1s. 6d, 
| Prof, A. B. Davipson, D.D. Hebrews. 
2s. 6d. 
Rev. J. P. Littey, D.D. The Pastoral 
Epistles. 2s. 6d. 
SUBIECTS— 


President Hamitron, D.D. 
History of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 2s. 


Rev. W. ScryMGEouR, M.A. 
Lessons on the Life of Christ. 2s. 6d. 


A. Taytor Innes, M.A., Advocate. 
Church and State. 3s. 


Rev. J. FEATHER. 
The Last of the Prophets—John the 
Baptist. 2s. 
Rev. W. FarRWEATHER, M.A. 
From the Exile to the Advent. 2s. 


Professor J. Larptaw, D.D. 
Foundation Truths of Scripture as 
to Sin and Salvation. ls. 6d. 


Lewis A. MurrHeEap, D.D. 
a Times of Christ. Mew Edition. 
ch 


J. P. Linney, D.D. 
hy rte g e of Protestantism. 


Rev. J. STRACHAN, M.A. 
Hebrew Ideals from the Story of 
the Patriarchs. 2 Vols. 2s. each. 
Or bound together in One Vol., 
3s. net. 


Davip M. Ross, D.D. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 2s, 
Prof. J. Dick FLEeMrne, B.D. 
Israel’s Golden Age. ls. 6d. 


| Rev. W. Beveripexr, M.A. 





ate Makers of the Scottish Church. 
Ss. 
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BIBLE CLASS PRIMERS. 


Edited by late Principal Satmonp, D.D. 


‘If we had to point out a series of model text-books, at once scholarly, attractive in style, and 
quite absurdly cheap, considering the quality, we should, without hesitation, name these Primers, 
edited by Principal Salmond.’—Literary World. 


In paper covers, 6d. cach ; free by post, 7d. In cloth, 8d. each ; free by post, 9d. 


St. Paul’s Illustrations. By Rev. R. R. Rusknr. 

The Covenanters. By Rev. J. Brveripcs, B.D. 

Eli, Samuel, and Saul. By Rev. C. A. Satmonp, D.D. 

Ezekiel: His Life and Mission. By Rey. Harvey Jexiy, B.D. 

Jeremiah. By Rey. J. Rosson, D.D. 

History of Egypt. By Prof. R. G Munrison, B.D. 

The Minor Prophets. By Rev. J. Apams, B.D. 

History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Prof. R. G. Munrison, B.D. 

The Mosaic Tabernacle. By Rev. J. Apams, B.D. 

The History of the English Bible. By Rev. Burnerr Tuomson. 

The Exile and the Restoration. By Prof. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

Geography of Palestine. By Rev. S. R. Macrnarn, D.D. 

Our Lord’s Illustrations. By Rev. R. REesKEr. 

Elijah and Elisha. By the Rev. R. G. MacIntyre, B.D. 

The Miracles of our Lord. By Prof. J. Larpzaw, D.D. 

Christian Conduct; Christian Character: A Study in New Testament Morality. 
By Prof. T. B. Kinparricx, D.D. 

The Free Church of Scotland. By Rev. C. G. M‘Crin, D.D. 

The Truth of Christianity. By Principal J. Iveracu, D.D. 

The Making of Israel. By Rev. C. A. Scorr, D.D. 

The Sabbath. By the Epiror. 

Our Christian Passover. By Rey. C. A. Saumonp, D.D. 

The Kingdom of God. Three Parts (or one vol., cloth, 1s. 6d.). By F. HERBERT 
Srnap, M.A. 

The Parables of our Lord. By the Epiror. 

Life of St. John. By Paron J. Guoac, D.D. 

The Story of Jerusalem. By Rev. H. Cauuan, M.A. 

Life of Abraham. By Rev. Cuaruus A. Scorr, D.D. 

Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments. By Prof. 
JOHN SKINNER, D.D. 

Life of Christ. By the Epiror. 

The Shorter Catechism. Three Parts (or one vol., cloth 1s. 6d.). By the 
EDITOR. 

The Period of the Judges. By Prof. Parurson, D.D. 

Outlines of Protestant Missions. By Rev. J. Ronson, D.D, 

The Apostle Peter. By the Enrror. 

Outlines of Early Church History. By H. W. Smiru, D.D. 

David. By the late Rev. P. THomson, M.A. 

Moses. By Prof. J. Ivnracu, D.D. 

Paul. By Paton J. Guoae, D.D. 

Solomon. By Rev. R. WrnrrrsoruAm, M.A., LL.D. 

Reformation. By Rev. Prof. WITHEROW. 

Kings of Israel. By Rev. W. Watxer, M.A. 

Kings of Judah. By Prof. Grvey, Ph.D. 

Joshua and the Conquest. By Prof. Croskrry. 


Extra Volumes— 


Bible Words and Phrases. By Rev. Cuarities Micuinm, M.A. 1s. 
The Seven Churches of Asia. By Miss Drzoran Axcook, 1s. 
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Now being Issued. 


ENCYCLOP4EDIA OF RELIGION 


AND ETHICS. 
Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


With the Assistance of JOHN A. SELBIE, and of other Scholars 
in each Department. 


Vol. I. now ready. Cloth, 28s. net ; Half-leather, 34s. net. 
May also be had in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. net each. 


A BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


In ONE YOLUMBE. 
Cloth, 20s. net; Half-leather, 25s. net. 
Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


Dr. Hastings has often been urged to edit a Dictionary of the Bible 
which would be as reliable and as up to date as his great Dictionary, 
but within reach of those who cannot afford to purchase the five 
volumes. This Dictionary is not based on any other, but is a wholly 
new and original work. 








Now Complete, IN TWO VOLUMES. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND 


THE GOSPELS. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 
Price per Vol.: in Cloth Binding, 24s. net ; in Half-Morocco, 
gilt top, 26s. net. 


‘An-invaluable book for the libraries of students of the Bible, of teachers, and of 
makers of sermons.’—Scotsman. 





Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Dealing with 


3ts Language, Literature, and Contents, 


Including the Biblical Theology. 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of all the above works may be had 
on application to the Publishers. 





T. & T. CLARK, 38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 


AND AT 14 PATERNOSTER SQuARE, Lonpon. 


T. & T. CLARK’s PUBLICATIONS. 


Se aa ne Bs EE RE 


The Background of the Gospels; or, Judaism in the Period 
between the Old and New Testaments. (The Twentieth Series 
of the Cunningham Lectures.) By Rev. WiniraM FAIRWEATHER, 
M.A., Kirkcaldy. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

Summary or ConTEnrs:—The Fundamental Characteristics of Judaism—Pales- 
tinian Judaism: Pre-Maccabean—The Maccabean Struggle— Palestinian 


Judaism: Post-Maccabean—The Herodian Age—The Apocalyptic Movement 
and Literature—Hellenistic Judaism. 





The Bible of Nature. By J. Arraur Tuomson, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Natural History, University of Aberdeen. Crown 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


‘For such a task as he has here essayed, Professor Thomson is peculiarly fitted alike 
by his eminent scientific acquirements, his profound sympathy with religious feelings 
and values, and his gifts as an expositor. The scientific interest is the leading one 
throughout, but the bearings of scientific truth upon religion are never lost sight of, 
and the real harmony between Christian theism and the doctrine of evolution is brought 
out in a most convincing fashion.’—Glasgow Herald. 





A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By Professor J. Cuark 
Murray, LL.D., Montreal. Post 8vo, price 6s. net. 


‘This is distinctly the best handbook with which we are acquainted. It is the work 
of an experienced teacher, a ripe scholar, and a profound thinker. . . . We have come 
to the conclusion from a careful perusal of the book, and trom a comparison of it with 
other books on the same subject, that it is the best we know.’—Aberdeen Free Press. 





The Greek and Eastern Churches. By Principal W. F. 
Apvrengey, D.D., Manchester. New Volume, ‘INTERNATIONAL 
Turotocican Lrsrary.’ Just published, price 12s. 





The Book of Esther. By L. B. Paron, Ph.D., Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. New Volume, ‘InrzRNationaL Critica, Com- 
MENTARY.’ Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


A Short History of Puritanism. By Professor Jamus 
Heron, D.D., Belfast. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


‘Unquestionably a valuable contribution to the history of Protestantism.’—Belfast 
Witness. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The Christian Minister and his Duties. By Rev. J. 
Oswatp Dyxss, D.D., LL.D., Westminster College, Cambridge. 
. Post 8vo, price 6s. net. 


‘These counsels are the outcome of ripe experience, and are marked by the insight and 
sagacity, the broad and fair-minded spirit which won Dr. Dykes such a high reputation.’ 
—London Quarterly Review. 


The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul. His Ministerial Ideals. 
By W. E. Cuapwick, D.D., Vicar of St. Giles’, Northampton, 
Author of ‘The Social Teaching of St. Paul.’ In post 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is to be praised for the high conception of ministerial work which it reveals, 
and it may be safely commended to men who desire to be helped in their spiritual labours 
by wise advice and an assurance of their high calling.’—Atheneum. 

‘The most valuable contribution to the subject of the duties of a clergyman in his 
pastoral capacity which has appeared for several generations.’—Cambridge Review, 


The Religious Teachers of Greece. The Gifford Lectures. 
By the late James ADaM, M.A., Litt.D.(Camb.), LL.D., Fellow, 
Lecturer, and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wife, ApeLa Marion ADAM. Now 
ready, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


Conrents :—The Place of Poetry and Philosophy in the Development of Greek 
Religious Thought—Homer—From Hesiod to Bacchylides—Orphic Religious 
Ideas—Pindar—ischylus—Sophocles—From Thales to Xenophanes — Hera- 
clitus—From Parmenides to Anaxagoras—The Age of the Sophists—Euripides 
—Socrates—Plato: His Cosmological Doctrine, His Elements of Asceticism 
and Mysticism, His Theory of Education, His Theory of Ideas. 


‘The work of one of the best Platonic scholars of this generation.’—Chwreh Family 
Newspaper. 


‘When so prolific a subject is treated with the exhaustive knowledge and expository 


skill that Dr. Adam brings to bear, students have opened to them a rare source of mental 
enrichment.'—Ohristian World. 


Prehistoric Archzology and the Old Testament. By 
Rev. H. J. Duxrnrrenp Astiry, D.Litt., Vicar of Rudham, 
Norfolk. Post 8vo, price 5s. net. 


‘Is worthy throughout of careful study,’—Spectator. 
‘The author writes from secure and first-hand knowledge.’— Aberdeen Free Press. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to Colosse and Laodicea. The 
Epistle to the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the 


Ephesians. By Rev. JoHN RuruerrurD, B.D., Renfrew. Demy 
8vo, price 6s. net. 


‘Exceptionally rich in promise as well as in performance, and will unquestionably 
take high rank.’—Baptist Times. 
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